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PSEFAOE. 

With the exception of the four articles **What are the Tfantras^^ 
^‘Shakti and Sh4kta”, ‘^hahti and and ‘^Garland of Letters^^, 

which first appeared in the ^^PraBuddha Bhirata”, ^^Modern Review. 
^'Indian Philosophical Review'^ and *^East and West'^ respectively ; 
this work represents the series of lectures delivered by me at the reque^ 
of, and before, the ViveiSnanda Society at Calcutta at the end of the 
last and the commencement of the present year. 

These papers are the first attempt to give in a popular form an 
unbiassed, authenticated and intelligible account of the chief features of 
the hitherto much abused Sh4kta Tantra Sh^stra. I have endeavoured 
to explain myself as simply and as lucidly as the subject admits 
from an entirely detached and' unprejudiced standpoint. In giving 
an account of Indian beliesf, we who are foreigners must place ourselves 
in the position of a Hindu and not look at them through Western 
glasses. It is difficult, I know, for most to do this; but until they 
can , their work lacks real value. In the case of the Sh^kta Tantra, 
there has been hitherto no examination at all. The fact that there 
Bare been abuses as regard certain forms of rit^ and magic has 
been considered to justify a neglect of the whole subject. Whilst I hare 
written from the point of view of the Sh^kta (whose dcrctrine 
i value highly) I do not commit myself to every thing, such for example 
as animal sacrifice, which an orthodox Sh&kta may hold. Thus again ♦ 
the comparative value of Eundalinl and other Yogas is still with me a 
matter of enquiry as is also the origin and history of the Shistra and 
other matters. I refer those who wish to pursue further a subject, 
which, I have found of great interest, to the other works on Tantra Sh4stra 
which, I have published under the name ^Arthur Avalon^ with the 
assistance of others and, in particular, in ccKoperation with my 
friend R. R : to give him his R^shi name, for his modesty will not 
permit me to mention any other. 1 refer my reader also to the series of 
essays on the Mantra Sh4stra which I wrote for the Ved4nta Kesari 
which will be completed this year and published under the title ‘^Studies 
in the Mantra Shdstra^^, that being a designation of the Tantra Sh4stra, 
since the latter is a repository of Mantra-vidyd, 

A critic of my paper which appeared in the Indian Philoso- 
phical Review has taken exception to my statement that the classical 
S4nkhya conceals a Vedantik solution behind its dualistic presentment. 
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I was not then, of course, speaking from a historical standpoint. Shim 
in the Kulirnava Tantra says that the Six Philosophies are parts of His 
body and he who severs them severs His body. They are each aspects 
of the Cosmic Mind as appearing in Humanity*. The logical process 
which they manifest is one and continuous. The conclusions of each stage 
or standard can be shewn to yield the material of that which follows, 
This is a logical necessity if it be assumed that the is the 

truest and highest expression of that of which the lower dualistic 
and pluralistic stages are the approach. 

I add to the definition given ^hy me of the word ‘Tantra’ 
the following note by Professor Surendranath Das Gupta, ^^The 
word ‘Tantra^ has been derived ’jin the K&shikS.-Vritti (7‘.2-9,) from 
the root ‘Tan" to 'Spread^ by the AnnAdiba rule Sarvadh^tubhya 
stran, with the addition of the suffix ^stran.’ VAchaspatx, 
Anandagiri, and Go vindAnanda, however, derive the word from the 
root ‘Tatri’ Or ^Tantri" in the sense of Vyutp^dana ; origination 
or knowledge. In Ganapatha, however, ‘Tantri" has the same meaning 
as ^Tan" to ‘Spread’ and it is probable that the former root is a modifi- 
cation of the latter. The meaning Vyutp&dana is also probably derived 
by narrowing the general sense of Vist^ra which is the meaning of 
the root ‘Tan"."" 

The Shikta Tantra is the Sadbana ^Sh^stra or practical scripture 
of monistic (Advaitavdda) VedAnta. It is a profound and powerful 
system and its doctrine of Shakti is one of the. greatest evolved through 
spiritual intuition by the human mind. Its fundamental principles are 
the completest answer to the ignorant assertion recently made in a 
leading English Journal that this Country has never evolved durint>* the 
conrse of its history any spiritual concept capable of uplifting a nati^ 
What cam s& and lffl the doctrine that he Power (Shakti) 

can not do so ? As he has made his pas V he can make his future ; he and 

■■■■' .jnonejotber*. 

^ J, 'G;’W. 



ERRATA. 


P. 1. Last line but four; for *^dvividba^^ read ^‘dvividhalv’’, 

P. 2. 1. 18 from bottom ; for ‘^The Shaiva ”Sidclli^tnta and Paiicha- 
rStra are Vishisht&dvaita^’ read ^'The Shaiva Sidcihinta 
and Panchar^tra are Shucldhadvaital and Vishishtid- 
vaita/^ 

F. 3. 1. 15 from bottom -Jor “such a” read ‘'%uch .as’\ 

P, 6. 1. 6 from bottom \for ^dnterference^’ read ^h'liference^^ 

P. 7. 1. 6 from top ; for ^^duessen^’ read ‘‘Deussen’^. 

P. 7. 1. 11 for ^Vrites^”' rea^ '^write^s^^ 

P. 19. L 16 for ^^Masyastiktamah^tantra''^ read ^*MatsyasltktamahA- 
tantra^k 


P* 21. 1. 5 from bottom ^^DaitMvaitavivarjita’^ read ^^Dvaiticl- 
vaitavivarjita^’ and close the quotation here. 

P.22. In the second Sanskrit quotation "‘piirog'atah^^ 

‘^purodhasah^^; in which case the translation should be as 
at p. 144 where a connect text is given. 

P. 22. 1. 13 from bottom ; for ^^She Kundah^^ read ^^She is Kundalt*^ 
P. 23. 1. 5 from bottom ^^Anteshtikriyi^’ ^*^Antje8htikriyil^’ 
P. 26. 1. 8 from top ; close quotation after ^^conceal it- 
do 1. 15 from top \for ^‘great sinfuF^ read ^‘greatly sinfuF^ 

P. 26. In last Sanskrit quotation for ^‘PirvatanandinF’ read 
‘Tarvatanandini". 


P. 36, 1. 13 fromi bottom ; for read ^^Rik’k 

P. 37. In third line of Sanskrit quotation for ^‘Yrjur’vedah^^ 
TajurvedaV, 

P. 37. L 21 for ^^Nityashodasik^rnava” read ^^Nityiahoclashik^^ 
4rnava*\ 





P. 37. Last line bnt two ; jor “TantrikA" read <‘Tantrika'’. 

P. 39. First line after word "what” add the word “ia”. 

P. 39. 1. 15 from hottomj/tjy ^SAmbhavas” “Shdaibhavas”, 
P. 42. 1 . 9 from bottom ’,for ‘‘Madhyasta” read “ 

P. 43. 1. 22 for "bakshana” read “bhabshana”. 

P. 49. 1. \% for “Sdbbana” read "SadhanA”. 

P. 60. line 2 from top \for ‘'Tirthel'’ read “Tlrtha’’ 

P. 54. Last line but ou&for Dukha” read 
P. 55. 1. 4 P. 66 last line but four; for ' 

“Sachebiddnanda”. 

P. 70. 1. n. for "Xa anadirtpA" read "Ya anftdirtpa 
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P. 74. ]. 15 tor ^^Vyapftra^^ read 

jp. 78. Last line but four; for ‘*Ved4nta ParibhAsa^^ read 
* ‘Vedanta Paribbftsbd^’. 

P. 90.*L Jor ^‘Chidhabh&sa’^ '^Ohiddbb&sa^\ 

P. 93. 1. 2 for ^^Karttitva” read ^^Karttritva’\ 

P. 100. line 15 from bottom ; for 8,40000 read 8,400,000. 

P. 102. Sanskrit quotation for ‘‘Deshak^lapad4rthatm&^’ read 
“^‘Desbak&lapad4rthS.tma'’ and /^/^ ^^tadtadrtipena’’ read 
'^tattadnipena.*’ 

P. 111. 1. 5 of second parag^rapb for ^^bbivanayi'-* read ^^bM- 
vanayA^^. 

P. 113. 1. 4 for Bhav4rupamajnanam read Bb&vartlpama- 
jninam^’. 

P. 116. 1. 14 from bottom ; for ‘^Svar^p^varine’^ read ^^Svartlpa- 
varane*’. 

P. 119. 1. 5 for ^^Svatasiddba*^ *^Svatahsiddha’\ 

P. 183. Second para |line 2 and p. 134 line 8; for '^Sv&disb- 
tbftna^^ ^*SvadhisbtMna". 

P. 146. First para three lines from bottom for ^'Chittashuddi*^ 

"Chittashuddhf \ 

P, 149. Last line for ^^guchi" read ^^shuchi^'. 

P. 150. 1. 2 for "Brahmanishta, Brahmav^di, BrAhmi, Brahma- 
parayana’^ read '‘Brahmanishtha, Brahmavftdl, Brfthmi, 
Brahmapardyana. 

P. 151, 1. 20 from top ; for '^aspects^^ read ‘^aspect” 

P. 153. Second para 1. 2 for ^%heva’’ read 

P. 159. Last line /<7r.''S4mararya*’ read ‘‘SAmarasya". 

P. 160. 1. 14 from top for ^‘Brahmau’’ read ^^Brahman^^ 

P.162. Last line but three and p* 165 last line buttwo;/<?r 


P. 165. 1. 15 from top; ;5?r "PaMkika"^ "PaishAchika”. 

P. 168. 1. 5 from top ; /<?#' “VirA” ‘^Vlra". 

P.171. 1. 14 /^?^/T)rumadhye^^ "bhrumadhye^’. 

P* 178. Last line but one ; for '‘Yoga bhogayate, mokshayate 
sangs&ra^^ read ''Togo bhog^yate mokshiyate sang- 

:.,rsirahf^'.'" 

P.180. First para last line but twb ; ‘'SAksh^ read 
■" ^mkshrna^^-''^" 


P, 187. 113 from top ; /i?r ‘‘t^i^’^ 

P. 191. 18 from top ; for *'f6reigii tb you ^'foreign to you. 
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WHAT ARE THE TANTRAS AND THEIR 

SIGNIFICANCE ? 


A very common expression is " The Tantra ; but its use is often 
due to a misconception and leads to others. For what does Tantra mean ? 
The word denotes injunction (Vidhi) regulation (Niyama) Sh^stra gener- 
ally or treatise. Thus Shangkara calls the Sinkhya, a Tantra. We 
cannot speak of '"The Treatise ” nor of " The Tantra ” any more than 
we can or do speak of the Purdna, the Samhitt. We can speak of the 
Tantras as we do of the Purinas. These Tantras are Sh^istras of 
what is called the Agama ? In a review of one of my works it 
was suggested that the Agama is a class of scriptures dealing with the 
worship of Saguna tshvara which was revealed at the close of the age 
of the age of the Upanishads and introduced partly because of the fall- 
ing into desuetude of the Vaidik Ich^ra and partly because of the in- 
creasing numbers of persons entering the Hindu fold who were not 
competent (AdhikArl) for that ichara. I will not however deal with 
this historical question beyond noting the fact that the Igama is open 

to all persons of all castes and both sexes and is not subject to the 
restrictions of the Vaidika Aehira. 

The Agamas are divided into two main groups according as the 

Ishtadevati worshipped is Shiva or Vishnu or into three, if the Shikta 

Agama be counted as a separate division. The first is the ShaivAgama 

and the second the Vaishnava Agama or Pancharitra. This is the 

Scripture to which the Shrimad Bhigavata refers as SAttvata Tantra 
in the lines. 


Tenoktang s^ttvatafig tantrapt 
Ycit muktjibjipg^ 

Yatra slrtsMdraddsdndng 

Smgskdro vaisJmavah smritqJi, ^ 

Aooorfms to a quotation which has beon giren me fcom the VSyn 
the latter speaks of a twofold ShaWgama nmnelj one which is 

based on Sliruti and another independent of it 

sangsmntah 

Shrmi^aramoyah skrautah svatanirastvitaromatah. 

in all cases distinguish between what a ScHool 
says of itself and. what others sav of if t 

say pt It, So far as I am aware all 


AgamaS; whateyer be their origin, claim now to be based on Shruti, though 
of coarse as different interpretations are put on Shruti, those who accept 
one interpretation are apt to speak of differing Schools as heretical. 
These main divisions again have subdivisions. Thus there are several 
Schools of Shaivas ; and there are Sh^ktas. There is for instance the 
!^^orthern Shaiva School called Trika of Kashmir in which country at 
one time the Tantra Sh^stra was very prevalent. There is again the 
Southern Shaiva School called Shaivasiddhinta. The Sh^ktas who are 


found throughout India are largely prevalent in ^Bengal and Assam. 
Tlie Sh^ktas are rather allied with the Advaita Shaiva than with the 

fl. O 7 C? ^ if^ A o* - _ i? Od- 1 i • 1 • “■ 


ratuer amea wiLn Aavaita Khaiva than with the 
others, though in them also there is worship of Shabti. Shiva and 
Shakti are one and he who worships one necessarily worships the other 
But whereas the Shaiva predominantly worships Shiva, the Sh4bta pre- 
dominantly worships the Shakti side of the Ardhanarlshvara mfirti 

Shakti. A common philosophical basis of 
those ShAktas who are igamavidins is the Shaiva doctrine of the thirty 
SIX Tattvas. These are referred to (Ch. YU) k the Tantra so well 
known m Bengal which is called KuMrnava. They are also referred to 

s“ch as the Aaandalaharl. 

The bhdraaa TiIaka a great authority amongst the Bengal Shdbtas is 

S, TTf ^^^;®J»“«^^chiryya an author of the Kashmir Shaiva school 
The latter school as also the Shdktas are Advaitins. The Shaiva Sid * 
dhdnta and Panchar^fra aro w • •, oaaiva bid- 

p .1 VisishtSdvaita. There is also a ^reat 

hodv of Buddhist Tantras of differing sohnnia at ,, T, ^ 
have Tantras of their own Tha these schools 

schools is shown connection of the Shaiva 

'■“Own, amongst other things hv tTia x 

are common such as Mricendra an/wT ^ Tantras 

asserted that the Shdkta school is not “ P 

Shaivas. No grounds were given for this 

h.Porieai origins of the former, the two apprarfete ’ 

allied at present as any one who knows ShsL rx ^ ®c^eral respects 

■.-elf, I. j,.. it, ,i L ptl n' .r" ™‘ 

in tL J'T tbreo Stoops. Tho, r 

. , K.«‘n Iff 

tight Tantras ; aoj Samava grouo Mishra with 

Important of .1, If w« f: 

fication purports to be ha«,l xi. ' mentioned. 

«ned according as it helones to n ^ object 

S» to one ot othor of th. 


till 
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As so explained the classification seems too neat and artificial to be 
altogether historically accurate. I express here no opinion on the point. 
PanchaiAtra literature is very considerable, one hundred and eight works 
being mentioned by the same Pandit in Vol. XIII. p. 357-363 of the 
Theosophist I would refer the reader also to the very valuable and 
recent edition of the Ahirbhudhnya Samhitd by my friend Dr. Otto 
Schrader with an Introduction by the learned Doctor on the Pancharatra 
system where many Vaishnava Tantras and Samhitis are cited. The 
Trika school has many Tantras of which the leading one is MSliiitvijay;l 
The Svachchhanda Tantra comes next. Jagadtsha Chandra Chattopi.- 
dhyaya Vidy^v^ridhi has written with learning, and lucidity on 
this school. The Shaivasiddhdnta has twenty eight leading Tantras and 
a large number of UpSgamas such as T4raka Tantra, V^ma Tantra and 
others which will be found enumerated in Nallasvami Pillars Studies 
in Shaiva Siddhinta (p. 294) and Sivajn4nasiddhiyar (p, 211). There 
is thus a vast mass of Tantras in the Agamas belonging to differing 
schools of doctrine and practice. 

When these Agamas have been examined and are better known, it 
will be found that they are but variant aspects of same general ideas 
zsid practices. As instances of general ideas I may cite the follow- 
ing : the conception of Deity as a supreme Personality (Parahantil) 
and of the double aspect of God in one of which He really is or becomes 
the Universe; a true emanation from Him in His creative aspect ; 
successive emanations (ibhilsa, Vyuha) as of fire from fire'^ from subtle 
to gross; doctrine of Shakti; pure and impure creation ; the denial of * 
unconscious M%d such a Shangkara teaches ; doctrine of Miyi Kosha 
and the Kanchukas (the six Shaiva Kanchukas being represented by the 
possibly earlier classification in the Panchar4tra of three Samkocha) : 
the carrying of the origin of things up and beyond Piinisha-Prakriti ; 
acceptance at a later stage of Piirusha-Prakriti, the Sankhylln Gunas, 
and evolution of Tattvas as applied to the doctrine of Shakti ; affirmance 
of the reality of the Universe; emphasis on devotion (Bhakti) ; provision 
for all castes and both sexes. 

Instances of common practice are for example Mantra, Bija, 
Yantra, Mudr^, Ny&a, Bhtitashuddhi, Kundallyoga, construction and 
consecration of temples and images (Kriy4), religious and social obser- 
vances (Charya) such as Ahnika, Vaim^shramadharma, Utsava; and 

practical magic (Miydyoga). 

Where there is Mantra, Yantra, Ny^sa, DikshA Guru and thd-like 
there IS Tantra Shastra. In fact one of the names of the latter is 
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Mantra Sh^stra. Witli these similarities there are certain variations of 
doctrine and practice between the schools. Thus as I have already said 
neither the Southern Shaivasiddh^nta nor the Panchar^tra are Advaita 
whereas the Northern Shaiv^gama and the Shakta doctrine are ; for 
both hold that Jiv^tmi or Paramatmi are one, as Shangkara’s school 
also teaches. Necessarily also even on points of common similarity 
there is some variance in terminology and exposition which is unessen- 
tial. Thus when looking at their hroad features it is of' no account 
whether with the Paneharatra we speak of Lakshml Shakti^ Vyuha, 
Samkocha ; or whether in terms of other schools we speak of Tripur^- 
sundari and Mahakdii, Tattvas and Kanchukas. Again there are some 
differences in ritual which are not of great moment except in one and 
that a notable instance. I refer to the well-known division of worship- 
pers into Dakshin^ch^ra and V^maehctra. The antinomian Sidhani of 
some of the latter, (which I may here say is not usually understood) 
has acquired such notoriety that to most the term “■ The Tantra'" con- 
notes this particular worship and its abuses and nothing else. I may 
here also observe that it is a mistake to suppose that such doctrines 
and practices are aberrations peculiar to India. A Missionary wrote to 
me some years ago that this country was “a demon-haunted land.’" 

There are demons here/but they are not the ohly mhaitants; and what 
IS found here has existed elsewhere. The antinomian doctrines and 
practices of the extremist schools are similar to those of certain Western 
sects, notably views and practices attributed to the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. _ Antinomianism as an universal phenomenon is the extremist 
ai^ication of so called “Pantheistic” doctrines which as doctrines are 
held even by those who reject such practical application of them. For 

though this does not seem to be recognised, it is nWertheless the fact 

that these ntes are phflosophically based on doctriSes^ ^hich are the 
common property of all moiiistie schools. The difference consists in 
the fact that these common doctrines are praetically applied in extremist 
contrary to the ordinary forms of Dharma^ ^^^^ under certain 
^ihoi._ these Sidhakas clmm to surpass.: Now ' i^ is this exire- 

whieh °hM^^ Praetiee, limited at all times to compara,tively few, 
w leh tas to he known as “ The Tahtra.” Nothing m 
-correct. This extreme or -left t^ng - 

a^m ^^^ one: :secii6h-o£ tE^Mmq^^ 

haiva. Sh^kta aud VaishnavC^^^ certain 

common tortures which mav he oa&A W 

on m^ pe, ^ 
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and practice. Still less can we identify it with the particular practices 
and theories of one division of worshippers only. Further the Tautras are 
concei'ned with Science, Law, Medicine and a variety of subjects other 
than spiritual doctrine or worship. 


According to a common notion the word " Tantra ’’ is (to use 
language of a fairly well known work) “ restricted to the necromantic 
books of the later Shivaio or Sakti mysticism” (Waddell’s Buddhism of 
Tibet p. 164). As charity covers many sins so “ mystic” and “ mystic- 
ism” are words which cover much ignorance. “Necromancy” too looms 
unnecessarily large in writers of this school. It is however the fact 
that Western authors generally so understand the term “ Tantra.” 


They are however in error in so doing as previously explained. 
H^re I shortly deal with the significance of the Tantra Shistra which 
is of course also misunderstood, being generally spoken of as a jumble of 
“ black magic,” and “ erotic mysticism” cemented together by a ritual 
which is “meaningless mummery.” A large number of persons who 
talk in this strain have never had a Tantra in their hands and such 


orientalists as have read some portions of these Scriptures have not 
generally understood them otherwise they would not have found them 


to be so “meaningless.” 


The use of this term implies 



con- 


tent had no meaning to them. Very likely; for to define as they do 
Mantra as “ mystical words,” MudiA as “ mystical gestures ” and Yaiitra 
as “ mystical diagrams” docs not imply knowledge. These erroneous 
notions as to the nature of the Agama are of course due to the mistaken 


identification of the whole body of the Scripture with one section of it. 
Further this last is only known through the abuses to which its danger- 
ous practices as carried out by inferior persons have given rise. It is 
stated in the Sh^stra itself in which they are prescribed that the path 
is full of difficulty and peril and he who fails upon it goes to Hell. 
That there are those who have so failed and others who have been guilty 
of evil magic is well known. I am not here concerned with this special 
ritual or magic but with the practices which govern the life of the 
vast mass of the Indian people to be found in the Tantras of the Ag’amas 
of the different schools which I have mentioned. 


In order to understand the signiecanee of the igama composed of 
Tantras of varying schools some preliminary ohservations are neeessarj^ 
Western writers (and some Indians influenced by their views) regard 
the Vedinta as a mere metaphysic^ that is speculationi^ They suppose 

it to be like those philosophical systems of their own which were evolved 
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after orthodox Christianity had ceased to govern thought as it did in 
the middle ages. Let ns picture in our minds for the moment such a 
philosopher. We think of a man who has passed through the usual 
accademic curriculum in which he has been taught that previous specu- 
lation was a highly meritorious though unsuccessful search for truth. 
Having obtained his doctor’s degree he sets out himself on the same 
apparently futile (jaesft either in the amiable if foolish belief that he will 
discover for the world this treasure, or with the less exalted motives 
supplied by the desire for intellectual amusement, per'soiial fame or daily 
bread. In the course of this search it is probable that subscription 
will be made to the usual moral principles. It is however not generally 
felt that the moral nature of the philosopher affects the value of his 
speculation. Good mental endowment and learning are considered suffi- 
. cient. With this and access to the works of the illustrious seekers of 
old, who are made to supply the instruments of their own destruction 
the philosopher in his study proceeds to evolve a system ” of his own 
and to gather round him disciples who remain faithful to their master 
until a rising sense of their own superiority, ambition, or mere bread 
and butter prompt them to desert him and to start a " system " of their 
own. This last holds precarious sway until displaced by another which 
appears in the course of the unending cycle of speculation. Something 
is doubtless gained in this process if only it be the discarding of mani- 
fest error and the more extensive circulation of philosophical ideas, 
The^ mental instrument is also sharpened for the uses to which a true 
spiritual doctrine will put it. Nothing happen without a purpose. 

But according to Hindu notions it is not in this way that truth is 
found. ^ Tarkipratishthanit. A deeply read and powerful minded West- 
ern fnend of mine was not disconcerted by the maxim. He confessed 
0 me that he had no desire to discover the truth as he got 
so much amusement out of trying to find it. I told him he need be 
under no apprehensions of losing his pleasure. Hindu philosophy L 

- * and rests on a different basis. Its counterpart 

IWtilof G^b r Medieval Soho- 

tics of Catholicism. Neither they, nor the orthodox Hindu souf>*ht hv 

reason and interference to discover truth as if it we,.<. « ’ ^ 

known. It was alreadv in their nosses^i.r, t “ot 

exidaining and (so far as this 

standable by the reason which also supplied L 
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Word (Shabda) was to the Christian Scholastics the Old and New 
Testaments and the living voice of the divinely inspired Church holding 
the deposit of tradition or Smriti which was based on it. Veda is spiri- 
tual experience. It is by Veda that the truth is known ; it is on Veda 
that philosophy is based. The Vedinta is not a mere metaphysic in the 
Western sense as even Professor duessen, who so highly appreciates it, 
takes it to be. He asks the people of India to adhere to it. Bat why 
should they do so if it be a mere speculation ? Why should they accept 
it rather than any other, for he does not allow the possibility of Yoga 
which verifies the doctrine. 

Some Western writes are of opinion that the Tantra Sh^stra waa, 
at least in its origin, alien and indeed hostile to the Veda, One of them 
has said ‘^We are strongly of opinion that in their essence the two 
principles are fundamentally opposed and that the Tantra only used 
Vedic forms to mask its essential opposition/' I will not argue this 
(question now. It is however the fact now as it has been for centuries 
centuries past that the Igamavadins base their doctrine on Veda. The 
Vedanta is the final authority and basis for the doctrines set forth in the 
Tantras though the latter interpret the Vedanta in various ways. The 
real meaning of Vedcinta is Upanishad and nothing else. Many persons 
however speak of Vedinta as though it meant the philosophy of Shang- 
kara or whatever other philosopher they follow. This of course is 
incorrect. Vedanta is Shruti. Shangkara’s philosophy is merely one 
interpretation of Shruti just as Ramanuja's is another and that of the 
Shaiv^ama or Kul^gama is a third. There is no question of competi- 
tion between Vedinta as Shruti and Tantra Slilstra. It is however the 
fact that each of the followers of the different schools of Agama contend 
that their interpretation of the Shruti texts is the true one and superior 
to that of other schools. I have thus found a dislike of Shangkara's 
Miydvida amongst some Sidhakas of the Northern Shaiva and Sh^kta 
schools which more nearly approach Shangkara’s standpoint than the 
Shaivasiddhinta and Panchar^tra which, as is well known, dispute the 
truth of Shangkara’s interpretation of Shruti, I am. not Here concern- 
ed to show that one system is better than the other. Each will adopt 
that which most suits him. I am only stating the fact. As the Ahir- 
budhnya Samhiti of the Paneharitra Agama says, the aspects of God 
are infinite and no philosopher can seize and duly express more than one 
aspect. This is perfectly true. All systems of interpretation have some 
merits as they have defects, that of Shangkara included. The latter 
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hy Ills M^y^v&da is able to preserve more completely than any other 
interpretation the ehangelessness and stainlessness of Brahman. It does 
this however at the cost of certain defects which do not exist in other 
schools which have also their own peculiar merits and shortcomings. 
The basis and seat of authority is Shruti or experience and the Igama 
interprets Shruti in its own way. Thus the Shaiva-Shikta cloetriiie is a 
specific interpretation of Veddnta which differs in several respects from 
that of Shangkara though it agrees (I speak of the Northern Shaiva 
School) with him on the fundamental question of the unity of 
and Param^tmi and is therefore Advaita. Agama then is one inter- 
pretation. of . Vedinta; an . interpretation, doubtless influenced by the 
practical ends which this Sh^stra has in view. From the highest 
standpoint all schools may be reconciled. 


The next question is how Vedantic experience of which the i^ama 

speaks may be gained ? This is also prescribed in the Shistra in the 
form^ of peculiar S^dhau^s. In the first place there must be a healthy 
physical and moral life. To know a thing in its ultimate sense is to be 


that thing. To know Brahmau is to Brahman. One cannot realise 
Brahman the Pure except by being oneself pure (Shuddhachitta). Bui 
to attain and keep this state, as well as for progress therein, certain 
specific means, practice, rituals or disciplines are necessary. The resuli 
canny y got by mere philosophical talk about Brahman. Religion is a 
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cures. 1£ Sicldhi is not obtained tlie fact that it is written Shiva 

uvaeha" or the like counts for nothing. The Agama therefore is a 

practical exposition and application of Ved&nta varying accordino- to its 
different schools. ° 

The latest tendency in modern Western philosophy is to rest upon 
intuition as it was formerly the tendency to glorify dialectic. Intuition 
has however to be led into higher and higher possibilities by means of 

SadhanA. This term means work or practice which in its result is the 

gradual nufo’ding of the Spirit’s vast latent magazine of power (Sliakti\ 
enjoyment and vision which everyone possesses in himself. The 
philosophy of the Agama is, as a friend of mine Professor Pramatha 
Na^ Mukhyopadhyaya very well ]mt it, a practical philosophy, 
adding, that what the intellectual world wants to-day is this sort 
of philosophy ; a philosophy which not merely arofu’s but experi- 
ments. The form \\-hieh S^dhani takes is a secondary matter.' One 
goal may be reached by many paths. What is the patli in any parti- 
cular case depends on considerations of personal capacity and tempera- 
ment, race and faith. l‘or the Hindu there is the Agama which contains 
foims of discipline which his race has evolv'cd and arc therefore prima- 
facie suitable for him. This is not to say that tliese forms are unalter- 
able. Others will adopt other forms of Sadhan^ suitable to them. 
Thus, amongst Christians, the Catholic Church prescribes a full and 
powerful S^dhan^ in its sacraments (Sangskdra) and worship (PajA, 
Up^sacA), meditation (DhySna), rosary (Japa) and the like. But any 
system to be fruitful must experiment to gain experience. The signi- 
cance of the Tantra ShSstra lies in this that it claims to afford a means 
available to all, of whatever caste and of cither sex, -whereby the truths 
taught by VedAnta may be practically realiscxl. 
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abode oi Shiva and of PtU'vati Devi) to Cape Comorin (a corruption of 
Kum^ri Devi)j which ruled for cenluries, so that we may vspeak of a 
Tantrilc epoch ; which even to-day governs the household and temple 
ritual of every Hindu ; how is it that such a Shd-stra has fallen into 
complete neglect and disrepute amongst the larger body of the English^ 
educated community ? I remember a time when mention of the Shitstra 
was only made (I speak of course of the same class) with bated breath ; 
and when any one who concerned himself therewith became thereby 
liable to the charge of giving licentious sway to drink and women. The 
answer is both a general and particular one. In tlm first place the 
English-educated people of this country were formerly almost exclusive- 
ly, and later to a considerable extent, under the entire sway of their 
English educators. In fact they were in a sense their creation. They 
were, and some of them still are, the Mctnasaputra of the English. For 
them what was English and Western was the mode. Hindu religion, 
philosophy and art were only, it was supposed, for the so-called un- 
educated women and peasants and for native Pandits who, though 
learned in their futile way, had not received the illuminating advantages 
of a western training. In my own time an objection was (I am in- 
formed) taken by Indian fellows of tbe Calcutta University to the 
appointment of the learned Pandit Chandrakanta Tarkalankfira to a 
chair of Indian philosophy on the ground that he was a mere native 
Pandit. In this case English Fellows and the late Vice-Chancellor 
opposed this absurd and snobbish objection. When the authority of 
the English teachers was at its highest, what they taught was law, * 
even though their judgments were in respect of Indian subjects 6i 
which they had but a scant and imperfect knowledge. . If they said 
with, or in anticipation of, one Professor, that the Vedas were the 
babbling of a child humanity^’ auci the Brahmanas ^^the drivel of mad- 
men^\ or with another that the thought of the Upanishads was so 
that it could not be correctly rendered in tbe high English 
language ; that in treating of Indian philosophy a writer has to deal 
with thoughts of a lower order than the thoughts of the every day life 
of Europe^^ ; that Smriti was mere priestly tyranny, the Puranas idle 
legends and the Tantras mere wickedness and dehauchery ;4hat Hindu 
philosophy was (to borrow another English Professor’s language con- 
cerning the Sankhya) ^'witli all its folly and fanaticism little better 
than a chaotic impertinence’^'; and that Yoga was, according to the same 
man of learning, the fanatical vagaries of theocracy that Indian 
ritiial was nothing but superstition, mummery, and idolatry, and art 
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inelegant, monstrous, and grotesque— all this was with readiness ac- 
cepted as high learning and wisdom, with perhaps here and there an 
occasional faint, and even apologetic, demur. . I recollect in this connec- 
tion a rather halting and shamefaced protest by the late Rajendra Lala 
Mitra. I do not say that none of these or other adverse criticisms had 
any gionnd whatever. There has been imperfection, folly, superstition 
niekedness here as elsewhere. There has been much of it for example 
in the countries whence these ei-itics of India came. It is however 
obvious that such criticisms are so excessive as to be absurd. 

_ Raja Rammohan Roy was the first to take up the cause of his 
aith, divoieing it from the superstitious accretions which gather around 
all religions in the course of the ages. The same defence was made in 
recent times by that man of upstanding eour.age, vonr great Pounder 
Svami Yivekitnanda. Foreign criticism on Indian relion now tends 
in .some quarters to greater comprehension. I s.ay in some quarters ; 
or even m quite recent years English books have been published which 
ZLr ^ «'ere one not aware of the deep ignorance and 
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qiiil — tlie whole face exquisite with meekness and majestic with spirit/^ 
One marvels how these perfect men arise from such a worthless and 
indeed putrescent source. This absurd picture was highly coloured in 
a journalistic spirit and with a purpose. Tn other cases faulty criticism 
is due to supercilious ignorance. As another writer says (the italics 
are mine) For an Englishman to get a plain statement of what 
Brahmanism really means is far from easy. The only wonder is that 
people who have to live on nine pence a iveek^ who marry when they 
are ten years old, are prevented from caste life from rising out of what 
is ofteUj if not always, a degraded state, have any religion at all/^ 
As the Bishop of Peterborough has recently said it is difficult for some 
to estimate worth in any other terms than £. s. d. It is to be hoped that 
all such snobbish materialism will be hindered from entrance into this 


country. These quotations reveal the depths of ignorance and prejudice 
which still exist. As we are liowever aware, all Ihigllsh criticism is not 
as Ignorant and prejudiced as these, even tliough it be often marred 


by essential error. On the contrary there are an increasing number 
wdio appreciate and adopt, or appreciate if they cannot accept, your 
beliefs. Further than this, Eastern thought is having a marked influ- 


ence on that of the west, though it is not often acknowledged. Many 

O , O V 


have still the notion that they liave nothing in any domain to learn 
from this hemisphere. After all, what any one else says should not 
affect the independence of our own judgment. Lot others say what 
they will. We should ourselves determine matters which concern us. 
The Indian people will do so when they free themselves from that 
hypnotic magic which makes them often place blind reliance on the 
authority of foreigners who, even when claiming to be scholars, are seldom 
free from bias, religious or racial. Such counsel, though by no means 
unnecessary to-day, is happily becoming less needed than in the past. 


Theie are however still many, particularly those of my own genera- 
tion, whose English Griinis and their teaching have made them captives. 
Their mind has been so dominated and moulded to a western manner 
of thinking (philosophical, religious, artistic, social and political) that 
they have scarcely any greater capacity to appreciate their own cultural 
inheritance than their teachers, be that capacity in any particular case 
more or less. Some of them care nothing for their Shfistra. They are. 
in fact, as I have said, the Mdnasaputra of the English in a strict sense 
of the term. The Indian who has lost his Indian soul must regain it if 
he would retain that independence in his thought and in the ordering of 
his life which is the mark of a man : that is of one who seeks ‘Svarajya- 

1 ■ TT 
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siddhi. How can an imitator be on the same level as his original ? 
Kather lie must sit as a Chela at the latter^s feet. Whilst we can all learn 
something from one another ; yet some in this land have yet to learn that 
their cultural inheritance with all its defects (and none is without such) 
is yet a noble one : an equal in rank, (to say the least), with those great 
past civilizations which have moulded the life and thought of the west. 
All this has been said better than I have put it by some of yourselves. 
Such value as my own remarks possess is due to the fact that I am not 
one of you and that I can see and judge from without as an outside^ 
though (I will admit in one sense) interested observer^ — interested 
because [ have at heart your welfare and that of all others which^ as 
the world now stands, is bound up with your own. 

As regards the Tantra Shastra in particular greater iguorance 
prevailed and still exists. Its V^lmachara practice however seemed 
peculiar, and its abuses were so talked of, that they captured 
attention to the exclusion of everything else ; the more particularly 
that the rest of the Shastra is hard to understand. "Whilst the 
Shastra provides by its xleharas for all types from the lowest to 
the most advanced, its essential concepts under whatever aspect they 
are manifested and into whatever pattern they ai’e woven are (as 
Professor de La Vallee Poussin says of the Buddhist Tantra) of a 
metaphysical and subtle character. Indeed it is largely because of tlie 
ety of its principles together with the difficulties which attend 
litual exposition, that the study of the Tautras, notwithstanding the 
comparative simplicity of their Sanskrit, has been hitherto neglected 
bj?- western scholars. Possibly it was thought that the practices men- 
tioned lendeied an\ study of a system, in which they occurred, unneces- 
sary. There was and still is some ground for the adverse criticism 
which has been passed on it. Nevertheless it was not a just appreciation 
of the Shastra as a whole, nor even an accurate judgment in respect 
of the particular ritual thus singled out for condemnation. 

I have dealt with the subject of the Tantras in several previous 
papers to which I have referred yon. It is only necessary here to say that 
" the Tantra" as it was called was wrongly considered to be synonymous 
with the Sh4kta Tantras ; that in respect of the latter the whole attention 
was given to the Vamachdi-a ritual and to magic (Shatkarma) ; that this 
ritual, whatever may in truth be said against it, was not understood ; 
it was completely ignored that the Tantras contained a remarkable 
aie presentment of \ edaatic teaching, profoundly applied in a 
true nsychological worth ; aiid that the Shflstras were also a 
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repertory of tlie alclieuiy^ medicine^ law^ religiou, art and so forth of 


llieir time. It was sufficient to meutiou the word Taiitra and there 
was supposed to bo the end of the matter. 

I have often been asked why I had undertaken the study of the 
Tantra Sliistra and in some English (as opposed to Continental) 
quarters it has been suggested that my time and labour might be more 
worthily employed. My answer is this : — Following the track of 
unmeasured abuse I have always found something good. The present 
case is no exception. I protest and have always protested against 
unjust aspersions upon the civilization of India and its peoples. If 
there be what is blameworthy, acciir:icy requires that criticism should be 
reduced to its true proportions. Having been all my life a student of the 
world's religions and philosophies, I entered upon a particular study of this 
Shistra to discover for myself what it taught, and whether it was, as 


represented, a complete reversal of all other Hindu teaching with 
which I was acquainted. For it was said to be the cultivation or prac- 
tice of gluttony, lust, and malevolence ferocity lust, and mummery 
as Brian Hodgson called it) which I knew the Indian Sh^stra., like 
all the other religious Scriptures of the world, strictly forbid. 

I found that the ShSlstra was of high importance in the history of 
Indian religion. The Tantra Sh^stra or Agama is not, as some seem to 


suppose, a petty Sh&stra of no account ; one and an unimportant sample 
of the multitudinous maiufestatioiis of religion in a country which 
swarms with every form of religious sect. It is on the contrary with 
Veda, Smriti and Parana one of the four most important ShAstras in 
India, governing, in various degrees and ways, the temple and house- 
hold ritual of the whole of India to-day and tor centuries past. Those 
who are so strenuously averse to it by that very fact recognise and fear 

its influence. From a historical point of view alone it is worthy of 
study as an important part of Indian culture, whatever be its intrinsic 
worth. History cannot be written if we exclude from it what we do not 
personally like. As Terence grandly said We are men and nothing 
which man has done is alien to us. There are some things in some of 


the Tantras and a spirit which they manifest of which their student 
may not personally approve. But the cause of histox’y is not to be 
influenced by personal predilections. It is so influenced in fact^ 
There are some who have found in the Shastra an useful weapon 
of attack against Indian religioo and its tendencies, v These have 
not the will (even if they had the capacity to understand) to give 
a true presentment of its tcachingSi But the interests of fairness 
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require lolL. Over aud above the fact that the ShAstra is an 
historical fact it possesses iu some respects au intrinsic value which 
justifies its study. Thus it 'is the storehouse of Indian occultism. This 
occult side of the Tantras is of scientific importance, the more particu- 
larly having regard to the present revived interest in occultist study 
m the West. “ New thought as it is called and kindred movements 
are a form of Mantra vidy A. Vashikarauam is hypnotism, fascination, 
there is spiiitualism and poweiVMn the Tantras and so forth. For 
myself, however, the philosophical and religious aspect ofthe Scrip- 
ture IS more important still. The main question for the genemlitv of 

piactice has its dangers ; and the pursuit of these powers is considered 

veiyShastra. A subject of greater interest and value is the remark- 
able presentation of Vedantic knowledge which the SbAkta Tantra in 

paiticnlar gu-es (I never properly understood the VedAnta until after 
had stiidied the Tantras) as also the ritual by which it is sou-ht to 
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w.:>rld. Miicli of tlie mist and haziness has now been cleared away and 
I find in the Tantras not only a great and subtle philosophy but many 
of the missing links in the development of the different systems o£ 
Hindu philosophy which I could not discover before but which I have 
been seeking for, for some years past/^ These statements might per- 
haps lead some to think that the Shastra teaches something entirely, 
that is in every respect, new. As regards fundamental doctrines, the 
Tantra Shastra (for convenience I confine myself to the ShSkta form) 
does not teach anything which is not to be found in essence in the 
Advaita Veddnta. Therefore those who think that they will find in the 
Shastra some fundamental truths concerning the world which are en- 
tirely new will be dissilliisioued. This observation does not apply to the 
form of Vedantic presentment, methods, and details; to which doubtless 
my friend^s letter referred. He who has truly understood Indian Slidstras 
as a whole will recognise, under variety of form and degree of spiritual 
advancement; the same substance by way of doctrine. 


Whilst the Shdkta Tantra recognises, with the four Vedas, the 
Agamas and Nigamas, it is now based, as are all other truly Indian SliAstras 
on Veda, A^eda, in the sense of knowledge, is ultimately Spiritual Es;- 
perience, namely the Jnana which Brahman is, and in the one partless 
infinite ocean of AVhich the world, as a limited stress in conscious- 
ness, arises. So it is said of the Devi in the Commentary on the 

Trishati 


Vedctntainahd'Vdkyajanya-‘Sdkshdtkctrar{lpabrahinavidy(t, 


She is Brahmavldya in the form of immediate knowledge arising 
from the Vedantic Mah^vikya— that is Tat tvam asi^^ (^^That thoil 
art and all kindred sayings So’ham, He I am Brahraismi I am 
Brahman^') and so forth. In other words, self knowledge is self lumi- 
nous and fundamental and the basis of all other knowledge. Owing' 
to its transcendency it is beyond both prover and proof. It is self realized 
(Sv^nubhava). But Shruti is the source from which this knowledge 
arises, as Shangkara says, by removing (as also to some extent reason 
may do) false notions concerning it. It reveals by removing the super- 
incumbent mass of human error. Again, Veda in a primary sense is 
the world as Idea in tbe Cosmic Mind of the creating Brahman and 
includes alt forms of knowledge. Thus it is eternal arising with and 
as the Sangsk^ras at the beginning of every creation. This is the 
Vedamfirtibrahman. A^eda in the secondary sense is the various 
partial revelations relating to Tattva and Dharma made at different 



times and places to the several Rishis which are embodied in the four 

Vedas ^ Rik, Yajus, S^ma and Atharva. A^eda is not co-extensi ve there 
fore with the four Vedas. But are these, even if they be regarded a, 
the “ earliest”, the only revelations ? Revelation (Akdshavluil never 
ceases. When and wherever there is a true Rishi or Seer there is 
revelation. And in this sense the Tantra Shdstra or A-ama claims to 
be a revelation. The Shabdabrahmamurti is Nigamadishastramaya : 
it being said that Agama is the ParamatmA of that Murti the four 
Vedas with their Angas are its Jlv4tmA; the six philosophies its 
Indriyas ; the Puranas and UpapuiAnas its gross body ; Smriti its hands 
and other limbs and all other Shastras are the hairs of its body In 
the Heart-lotus are the fifty Tejomayi MAtriba. In the pericarp 
are the Agamas glittering like millions of suns and moons which 
are Sarvadharmamaya, Brahmajuanamaya, Sarvasiddhimaya, and 
MArtiman. These were revealed to the Rishis. In fact all Shdstras 
are said to constitute one great Shatakoti SamhitA, each beino- 
particular manifestations to man of the one, essential Veda° 
Prom this follows the belief that they do not contradict, but are in 
agreement with, one another: for Truth is one whatever be the decree 
in which It is received or the form in which the Seers (Rishis) promul- 
gated It to those whose spiritual sight has not strength enouo-h to 
discern it directly and for themselves. But how, according to Indian 
notions, can that which is put forward as a revelation be proved to be 
such ? The answer is that of iyurveda. A medicine is a good one if 
- It cures. In the same way a ShAstra is truly such if the Siddhi which 
it claims to give is gained as the fruit of the practice of its injunctions, 
according to the competency aud under the conditions prescribed. The 
principle is a practical and widely adopted one. The tree must be 
judged by Its fruit. This principle may, if applied to the general life 
ot to-day, lead to an adverse judgment on some Tantrik practices. If so 
let it be. It is however an error to suppose that even such practices as 
have been condemned claim to rest on any other basis than Veda. It is 

iwee ShAstra said to be AvidyA to see a difference 

between Agama and Veda. ' 


lanlm to Ve* a„d the Vedae. 1 read some years ago „„e BeoMli 

^ toe author that " the diftereuce was that between Hell 

7 + * ^ condemuatory comparison based ? 

At la sate to ch^^^ the proof of such an assertion. 
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Let us examinG wliat thG Sliakta Tantra (to which allusion was made) 
teaches. 

In the first place “Hell” recognises “ Heaven” for the Sh&kta 
Tantra as I have said acknowledges the authority of Veda. All Indian 
Sh^lstras do that. If they did not, they would not be Indian Sh^stra. 
The passages on this point are so numerous, and the point itself is so 
plain that I will only cite a few. 


KuMrnava Tantra says (II. 140, 141) that Kuladharma is based 
on and inspired by the Truth of Veda (Tasmit vedStmakang shSstrang 
viddhi kaul^tmakang priye). In the same place Shiva cites passages 
from Shruti in support of His doctrine. The Prapanchasara and other 
Tantras cite Vaidik MahdvMcya and Mantras ; and as Mantras are a 
part of Veda therefore Meru Tantra says that Tantra is paii 
of Veda (PiAnatoshini 70). Niruttara Tantra calls Tantra the 
Fifth Veda and Khlachara is named the fifth Ashrama (/ b) ; that is it 
follows all others. Masyashktamahatantra (XIII) says that the dis- 
ciple must be pure of soul (Shuddh^tma) and a knower of V eda- He 
who is devoid of V aidika kriy^ (Vedakriya-vivarjita) is discpralified 
(Mah&rudray^mala 1 Khanda Ch. 15 ; II Khanda Ch. 2; PiAnatoshinl 
108). Gandharva Tantra (Ch. 2 PrSnatoshinl 6) says that the T&ntrik 
5 idhaka must be a believer in Veda (Astika), ever attached to Brahman, 
ever speaking of Brahman, living in Bi-ahman and taking shelter with 
Brahman ; which, by the way, is a curious demand to mal^e of those, the 
supposed objects of whose rites is mere debauchery. The Kul&rnava 
says that there is no knowledge higher than that of \ eda and no 
doctrine ecpial to Kaula (III. 113 Nahi ved^dhikS. vidyfl). Here a dis- 
tinction is drawn between Veda which is Vidy^ and the Kaula teaching 
which he calls Darshana. See also Mah3.nirv3.na Tantra I. 18, 19 II. 
8 — 15). In Mah3nirv3na Tantra (HI. 72) the Mantra Ong sachcliid* 
ekam Bralima is given and in the Prapanchasira (Ch* XXIX) this, 
(what it calls) Secret of the Vedas^^ is explained. • 

That the Sh^kta Tantra claims to be based on Veda admits of no 
doubt. Ill fact Kulluka Bhatta the celebrated commentator on Mann 
says that Shruti is of two kindsy Vaidik and Tdntrik (Vaidikl t&ntriki 
chaiva dvividha shrutih kirttiti). 

It is of course the fact that different sects bandy words upon the 
point whether they in fact truly interpret Shruti and follow practice com- 
fortable to it. Statements are made by opposing scbools that certain 
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Sh^stras are contrary to Sliruti even thougli tliey profess to be based 
thereon. So a citation by Bh^skardraya in the Commentary to V. 67 o£- 
the Lalitisahasranama speaks of some Tantras as opposed to Veda 
(Vedaviruddhdni). The Vayu Samhitd says ‘^Shaiv%ama is twofold that 
which is based on Shruti and that which is not. The former is com- 
posed of the essence of Shruti. The other is different from^ or in- 
dependent ofj it.” 

Skaivdgamopi dvividka/t^ shraittold skrautashcha sangsmritah 
Shruiisdrainayah ahrautah svaiaianirasiviiaro matah. 

So again the BhSgavata or Panchai4tra Agama has been said to 
be fton-Yaidik. This matter has been discussed by Shangkardcbaryya 
and Ramanuja following Yamunacharyya. 


V e must in all eases- distinguish between what a school savs of 
itself and what others say of it. In Christianity both Catholicism and 
Protestantism claim to he based on the Bible and each alleges that the 
^ wrong interpretation of it. Each again of the numerous Pro- 
*testant sects says the same thing of the others. 

But is Shakta Tantra contrary to Veda in fact? Let us shortly 
survey the main points in its doctrine. It teaches that Paramdtma 
‘Nirgiina Shiva is Sachchhiddnanda (Prapanchas^ra Ch. XXIX: 
KuMina\a Ch. I vv. 6-7). Kularnava says Shiva is the impartite 

Supreme BraJiman^ the all knowing (Sarvajna) Creator of all. He is 

■the Stainless One and the Lord of all. He is one without a second 
(Ad\aya). He is Light itself. He changes not, and is without begin- 
ning or end. He is attrihuteless and above the highest. He is 
Sachchhidinanda” (I. 6-7. And see the Dhydna and Pancharatnastotra 
in Mah Wina Tantra IIL 50, 59-63). Brahman is Sachchhiddnanda, 
^rnal^itya) changeless (Nirvikdra) partless (Nishkala) untouched by 
flit rttritafelera, (Nii*ijiia) formless (Ai-4pa), impemhaHe 

Akshata , all spreriiog like space (Vyomasamjiblia', self-illnminatin!! 
(Svayaagjyotih) Reality (Tattva^ wbicl, is beyond mind and sp«»h 
and » to be appniacbed tbrongb spiritnaf feeling alone. (BbivanS- 

KTo ei^i . IX. 7). Mabinirvdna (in. 
SO, 69-63 67.68, 71 III. 12 ). In His aspeet as the Lord (tsbvao^) of 


i (SarvainaD- Idord of all : whose Body is pure 


vo^uimsattvamaya^,, Soul : Pf ;the^ universe , v isuvatmai 
^aMuirvaua I. 61, IIIa 68). Such ^finitm^ ^ 

•e^c iDg of Yeda. Bi^wap is That which pervades ^ithout lip^^ 
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universe (Prapanohas&m XXIX Mahinirvdna III. 33-35) as oil tlie 
sesamum seed (Sh&rad^ Tilaka I. Shaktdaandatarangiiii I. Prauatoslunl 
13}. This Brahman has twofold aspect as Parabralima (Nirgiina, 
Nishkala) and Shabdabraliman (Saguna^ Sakala). So the Kul^rnava says 
Shabdabrahmaparambralimabhedeiia Brahmaiio dvaividhyam uktam. 
(Khanda V. Ull^sa 1). The same Tantra says that Saddshiva is without 
the bonds (of M^ya) and Jlvais with them (Pdshabaddho bhavejjtvah 
pdshamuktah sad^shivah IX 42) upon which the author of the Prana- 
citin^^ this passage says “ thus the identity of Jlva and Shi%'a 
is shown (iti Shivajivayoraikyam 'uktam). The ShSkta Tantra is thus 
Advaitav^da : for it proclaims that Param^tm^ and Jl\Atind are one. 


So it affirms the “ grand words ” (MalulvAkya) of Veda— Tat tvam asi^ 
So'ham, Brahm^smi (Mah4nir\Ana VIH. 264-265, V. 105. Prapancha- 
s^ra II ; identifying Hring with Zundah and Hangsah and then with 
So’ham. Yah Sukshmah So’ham (ib. XXIV, Jnffirarnava Tantra XXI. 
10. As to Brahmasmi, see Kul^rnava IX. 32 and ih. 41 So’ham- 
bh^vena iDujayet), The Mantra “all this is surely Brahman (Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma) is according to the Mahinirvana (VIL 98) the 
end and aim of Tdntrika KtiUchara, the realization of which saying 
the Prapanchasdra Tantra describes as the fifth or Supi-eme State (Ch. 
XIX); for the identity of JivMma and Paramatm^ is Liberation which 
the Vedantasara defines to be Jivahrahmanoraikyam). Kuiarnava 
refers to the Advaita of which Shira speaks (Advaitantu shivenoktam 
I. 108. See also Mahanirvana II. 33-34, III. 83-35 50-64 ; Pra- 

panchasara II, XIX, XXIX). Gandharva Tantra says that the Sadhaka 
must be a nondualist (Dvaitahina). See Oh. 11. ih. Pranatoshini 108 
Maharudrayamala 1 Khanda Oh. 15; II Khanda Ch. 2). It is useless 
to multiply quotations on this point of which there is no end. In fact 
that particular form of worship which has earned the Shakta Tantras 
ill-fame claims to be a practical application of Adaitavida, The Sam- 
rnohana Tantra (Ch. VITI) gives high praise to the philosopher 
Shangkarach&ryya saying that He was an incarnation of Shiva for the 
destruction of Buddhism. KaiiUch^ryya is said to properly follow a 
full knowledge of Vedantik doctrine. Shiva in the KulMnava (I. 110) 

says some desire Dvaita, others Advaita but my truth is beyond 

both (Daitidvaitavivarjita). The (Jntni) is beyond all philosophical 
argument. 


^ ! Advaitavedduta is the whole day and life of the Shikta Sadhaka. 
On waking afcdawn (Brahmamuh-£irta) he sits on his bed and meditates 
I ani the i)evt and none other, I am Brahman who is beyond all 
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grief. I am a form of Sachcliiddnancla whose true nature is eternal 
liberation.” 

Ahang Devt na chdnfoswi^ brahmaivdhang na shokabli&k, 
Sacltchhiddnandarftpo 'hang iiityantuktasvabhdvav&u. 

At noon again seated in Pujasana at time of BliAtashuddhi he 
meditates on the dissolution of the Tattvas in ParamdtinEi. Seeing no 
difference between Paramitmi and JtiAtmd he afBnns Sahara I am 
She.” Again in the evening after ritual duties he affirms himself to 
he the Akhil^tm^ and Sachohhid^nanda, and having so thought he 
sleeps. Similarly (I may here interpose) in the Buddhist Tanti’a — the 
Sidhaka on rising in the state of Devadeha (hLayi-sku) imagines that 
the double drums are sounding in the heavens procLmi^ the mantras 

(dPahvo), and regards all things around him as con- 
saauing the Mandala of himself as Buddha Vajrasattva. When about 

to sleep he again imagines his body to be that of Buddha Vajra- 

sattva and then merges himself into the tranquiP state of the void 

(obtlnyati). 

Gandharva Tantra says “having saluted the lines of Gurus as 

GurAn natvd viih&nena soham iti purogatah 
I yarn sambh&vayet dhhn&n jtvasya BraJmano 'pi cha. 

wrsMp Dev, ee owe T 1®“““ 

Tantra <!av« m • ,7 tnmking I am Brahman.” Kuhiikfi 

%7Ti. 7 ‘““"se She KurfaW <, f 

bidhaka should meditate on his own , Jkundali) A 

Her (Taya sahiSmatm3nnn, i 

I might quote indefinitely from a Shs<=^. 5 

Advaitavedinta. ' vvhich is the 

The cardinal doctrine of these m x . 

^^ether in its Svartipa as Chidr-hpim the^Par^Af V ft 
(MahAnirvSna IV, 10) or as \r*vA’ ^^^Prakriti of Paramhtm^ 
the great Hymn to Prakn” ! ' -p Brakriti (see as to the latter 

Kubjika Tantra says fnh i ^ ,-o'rt _ ^h. XI). Shakti as the 

Bliss (inandaiApini). She is at (®^^'**^“yaiApini) and 

and composed of the Gunas (Gunam^^^v (Gnnashrayi) 

a* sWpoint of SMhvl ft. “ towever expUined 

W, ft. Toot,. Shflstra hoipg . sWh.„h 
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Shastra, and not according to the UkykYUa, that is transcendental 
standpoint, ot Shangkara, 

''' Eigveda (Mandala X 

d ta 125) which the Sh^kta Tantra does not teach ? The Eishi of 

this revelation was a woman the daughter of Eishi Amhhrina. It was 

httmg that a woman should proclaim the Divine Motherhood. Her 

Hymn says “I am the Sovereign Queen the Treasury of all treasures: 

the chief of all objects of worship whose all-pervading Self all Devat^s 

manifest ; whose birthplace is in the midst of the ca;sal waters: who 

breathing forth gives form to all created worlds and yet extends beyond 
th6nij so vast am I in greatness.’’ 

It IS useless to cite quotations to show that the Shikta Tantra 
accepts the doctrine of Karma which as the Kuldrnava (IX. 125) says 
diva cannot give up until he renounces the fruit of it ; an infinite 
number of universes, and their transitoriness (Mahinirvana HI. 7, 
the plurality of worlds, Heaven and Hell, the seven Lokas, the Devas 
and Devis, who as the Kulachudimani (following the Densfikta) says 
(Ch. 1) are but parts of the great Shakti (Shaktanandataranginl HI} ; 
the state of liberation and so forth. Being AdvaitavMa, Moksha is 
the soate of Paramatma. It accepts Smriti and Furanas : the Maha- 
nirvana^ and other Tantras saying that they are the governing Shastras 
of the Tre.a and Dvapara ages respectively, as Tantra is that of 
the Kahyup. So the Tarapradipa (Ch. 1) says that in the Kaliyuga 
the Tantrika and not the Vaidika Dharma is to be followed. It 
is said that in Satya, Veda was undivided. In Dvapara, Krishna- 
dvaipayana separated it into four parts. In Satya, Vaidika Upasana 
was Pradhana, Sadhakas worshipping Indra for wealth, children and, 
the like ; though Nishkama Eishis adored the Sarvashaktiman (Devi- 
sfikta^ is AdvaitasiddhipArna). In Treta, worship according to Smriti 
prevailed. It was then that Vashishtha is said to have done Sadhand 
of Brahmavidya according to Chmachara Krama. Though in the 
Dvapara there was Smriti and Purdna, rites were generally performed 
according to the Purdnas. There was also then, as always, worship- 
pers of the Parnashaktimahdvidyd. At the end of Dvdpara and begin- 
ning of the Kali age the Tantra Shdstra was taught to men. Then the 
ten Sangskdras, Slirdddha and Anteshtikriya were, as they are now, 
performed according to the Vaidikadharma : isliramdchdra according 
to Ddyabhaga and other Smriti Texts; Vratas according to Purdna ; 
Dlksha and Updsana of Brahman with Shakti, and various kinds of 
Xoga Sadhand, according to the Agama which is divided into thi-ea 
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parts Tantra (Sattvaguna) Y^mala (Rajoguna) aud D^mara (Tamo- 
gona). There were 64 Tantras for each of the three divisions Ashva- 
krinta, Rathakr&nta, Vishnnkrdnta. 

Such is a T^ntiik tradition concerning the Ages and their appro- 
priate scriptures, 'Whether this tradition has any Iiistorical basis still 
awaits inquiry, which is rendered difficult by the fact that many Tantras 
have been lost and others destroyed by those inimical to them. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to merely state what is the belief ; that puJ-pose 
being to shew that the Tantra Sh^stra recognises and claims not to 
be m conflict, with Veda or any other recognised Shastra. It accepts 
the six Philosophies (Darshana) which Shiva says are the six limbs of 
Kida and parts of His body, saying that he who severs them severs 

meaning of this is the 
^ Philosophies and the six Minds as all else are parts of His 

dy. It accepts the Shabda doctrine of Mlmingsa subject to certain 

modifications to meet its doctrine or Shakti. Though it, in common 

s <;! 'a ^ T m Tattvas, Kaltls 

oL a'" -t'ada, Mantra), this is 

and Prak^H T fr“ t 

facets of thi shown to be twin 

Tattva is shown. These Tattvas Lln<ll ff ^ r ' Purusha-Prakriti 
with its Gunas the ordinary 24 from Prakriti 

{0.3,1, 3„btl.; gross) a, 

in tlieir mdivM„,l ,„a ooHeotire alperis. Susimpii) 

evolution (Parin&ma) of Sino-khva in SO "frVfl +T, i * 

is concerned as also an AbhSsa in the naf' of^ Jiva 

Pire ” in the Pure OreaHon P Vivartta, from Fire to 

PrSnoo +1, Ws exposition Of the body includes th,> fi.., 

Prinas, the seven Dhatus, the Doshas (V4vu Pi-a Tcl i the five 

sara II) and so forth. On the ritui L’ 

accepted ritual of j. resent dav Hindi, i ®‘>“''ains the commonly 

“■* “ ’'»« « tie Taidik rises wWck nrt ti 

Homa and the like. Most of the commonlv "" Sangskaras, 

is Tintrik. It accepts Toc^a in ah 

; and is in particnlar^^ Hatha, Laya, 

Kundali yoga and other Hatha prbces^s ^^^^ ^ of 


om«ore imt only- 

_ is-tuot ■ a single 
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doctrme or practice, amongst those hitherto mentioned, which is 
ei lei not geneially held, or which has not the adherence of larf»‘e 
numbers of Indian worshippers. It accepts all the notions common to 

.. ^ ^ whole. Nor is there a si ngle doctrine previously men- 

tioned which is contrary to Veda, that is on the assumption of the 
trmh of Advaitav^da. For of course it is open to Dualists and 

ifeiis uac vaitins to say that its Monistic interpretation of Vedanta is 
nou a crue exposition of Vaidik truth. No SlAkta will however say 

, Subject £,0 this, I do not know of anything which it omits and 

should have included, or states contrary to the tenor of Vaidik doctrine. 

If there be anything I shall be obliged as a student of the Shistra to 

any one who will call my attention to it. The Shistra has not there- 

foie up to this point shown itself as a Hell ’ in opposition to the Vaidik 
Heaven.” 

But it may be said that I have omitted the main thing which 
gives it its bad and unvaidik character namely the ill-famed Pancha- 
tatiwa or worship with meat, wine, fish, grain and woman. I Jiave also 
omitted the magic to be found in some of the Shastras. 

The lattei may be first shortly dealt with. Magic is not peculiar 
to the Taiitras. It is to be found in plenty in the Atharvaveda, In 
fact the definition of Abhichira is ^'the Karma described in the Tantras 
and Atharvaveda.” I here is nothing anti-vaidik then in Magic. I may 
howevei heie also point out uhat there is nothing wrong” in Magic 
(Shatkaima) pev se* As with so many other things it is the use or « 
abuse of it which makes it right or wrong. If a man kills by M^ranam 
Karma a rival in his business, to get rid of competition and to succeed 
to his clients custom, he commits a very grave sin — one of the most 
giie\ous of sins. Suppose however that a man saw a tiger stalking a 
child, or a dacoit about to slay it for its golden ornament ; his killing of 
the tiger or dacoit would, if necessary for the safety of the child, be a 
justifiable act. Magic is however likely to be abused and has in fact 
been abused by some of the Tantriks. I think this is the most serious 
charge established against them. For evil magic which proceeds from 
malevolence is a greater crime than any abuse of natural appetite. But 
in this as in other matters, we must distinguish between what the Slidstra 
says and the practices of its followers. The injunction laid upon the 
S&dhaka is that he should do good to other beings as if they were his 
own self.” Atmavat sarvaldrCitebliyo hi tang kurj^’yAt kuleshvari. 
KuUrnava Taatra XII 63. In the KaI4rnaya Samhita (a different aud 
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far inferior work to the Tantra of that name) Shiva recites some horrible 
rites with the flesh of rat and bat; with the soiled linen of a Ohand&la 
woman, with the shroud of a corpse^ and so forth j and then he sajs 
^‘My heart trembles (hridayam kampate mama) my limbs tremble 
(gAtr4ni mama kampante) my mouth is dry oh PSrvati (mukham 
shushyate Parvati ! ) Oh gentle one my mind is all disturbed (kshobho 
me j^yate bhadre). What more shall I say ? Oonceal it (Na vaktavyam) 
conceal i% conceal it. He then says : — In the Kali age Siidhakas are 
generally greedy of money. Having done greatly sinful acts they 
destroy living beings. For them there is neither Guru nor Rudra nor 
Thee nor S4dhik4. My dear life they are ready to do acts for the 
destnictioa of men. Therefore it is wrong to reveal these matters oh 
Devi. I have told Thee out of affection for Thee, being greatly pleased 

by Thy kisses aud embrace. But it should be as carefully concealed by 
Thee as your own secret body. Oh Parvati all this is great sinful and a 
very bad Yoga. (Mahup^takayuktang tat kuyogo ^yamudahritah).^^ 

Kahkdie sddhakdsiu prdyasho dhanalolupdh 
Mahdkntydng vidhAyatva prdniiidng badhabhdginah 
Nagurur ndpi Rttdro zd ?iaiva tvang' naiva sddhikd 
M ahdprdnivindshaya samarthah prdnavallabke 
Etai prakdshanang devi doshdya parikalpyate 
iava d&veshi c/iumbaiidlinganaistatJid 

Sanliishyatva mayt devi sarvam eiat prakdshitavi 
Tzmyd gopyaug prayainena svayoniriva Pdrvati 
^<^kdpdtaka-yuktangtat 

•' Noneofyese things are ever to be done by Thee Oh Daughter of the 
Mountain (Sarvathfi naiva hartavyang tvayd P4rvatanandim) Who- 


ever does so, incurs the sin of destroyin 


Me. I destroy all such as 


does fire dry grass. Gf a surety such incm- thp <=:n oi • 

*" «,,«!, Inm,- n • o r . “6 siu of slayiug a Br^hmana, 

such incur the sm of slaying a Bfahmana.” 


S^^tU nmya kartwvyas tvayd PArvatanandini 

vtama devesJd krityammiAng saniAcharet 

.1 xzrrj .'‘r 

* ’ahimltatyMtdta Brahmaluuying sa vindati 

therefore we condemn the siii oI evil 


tnagic it is necessary 
IS contained in this quotation^ 


f^memher both such teaching 


as 


T^etiee of those tif. r ^ 

life who follow the Shfistra* To 



cto so is to be bo til fai r and accurate. There is nothing in any event 
in the point that the magical contents of the Tantra Shdstra make 
it contraiy to Veda. Those who bring such a charge must also prefer 
it against the Atharvaveda, As a matter of fact magic is common 
to all early religions. It has been practiced, though condemned, in 
Christian Europe. It is not necessary to go hack to the old witchcraft 
trials. There are some who protest against its recrudeseenee to*day. 

The second charge is the alleged aiiti-vaiclik character of the 
Panehatattva sMhan^, its alleged immorality of principle and the evil 
lives of those who practise it. I am not in the present paper dealing in 
full with this subject ; not that I intend by any means to shirk it ; but 
it is more appropriately the subject of consideration in a future paper 
which I will read on the subject of Shfikta Tantrik S^dhanfi of which 
it forms a part. What I wish to say now is only this : — We must 
distinguish in the first place between a principle and its application. 
A principle may be perfectly right and sound and yet a supposed appli- 
cation may not be an application in fact; or if there be an application, 
the latter may violate some other moral or physical law, or he dangerous 
and inexpedient as leading to abuse. I will on another day show that 
the principle involved is one which is claimed to be in conformity with 
Vaidik truth, and is in fact recognised in varying forms by all 
classes of Hindus. Some do so dualistically. The Sadhanai of the 
Shakta Tantra is, whetlier right or wrong, an application of the 
principles of Advaitavada and in its full form should not, it is said, 
be entered upon until after Vedantic principles have been mastered. 
For this reason Kauladharma has been called the fifth Ashrama. 
Secondly 1 wish to point out that this ritual with wine and meat is 
not as some suppose a new thing ; something introduced by the Shakta 
Tilntriks. On the contrary it is very old and has sanction in Vaidik 
practice. So much is this so, that a Ttotrik Sadhu discussing the 
matter with a Bengali friend of mine said of himself, as a follower of 
this ritual, that he was a Hindu and that those who were opposed to 
it were Jainas. What he meant, and what seems to be the fact, is 
that the present day general prohibition against the use of wine, and 
the generally pi'evalent avoidance, or limitation, of an animal diet are 
due to the influence of Jainism and Buddhism which arose after and 
in opposition to Vaidik usage. Their influence is most marked of 
course in Yaishnavlsm btit has not been without effeet elsewhere. 
When we examine ancient Vaidik usage we find that meat, fish and 
Mudifl (the latter in the form of PinodAsha) were consumed, and in- 
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toxieating liquor (in the form of Soma) was clrnnk, in the Vaidik 

Tajnas, We also discover some Vaidik rites in which there was 

Maithuna. Tliis I have dealt with in my article on “ Shakti and 
Shtiikta.” 


The abovementioned facts shew in my oinnion that there is ground 
for the doetrine of the Titntrikas that it is Avidj'ii to sever Veda and 
Tantra. My conclusion is not however a counsel to follow this nop any 
other particular form of ritual. I am only concerned to state the 
facts, r may however here add two observations. 

^’rom an outside point of view (for I do not here deal with the subject 

otherwise) we must consider the age in which a particular Shdstra was 

produeed and consequently the conditions of the time, the then state 

of soeiet\q its moral and spiritual development and so forth. To nnder- 

stand some rites in the past history of tliis and other countries one 

must^ seek in lieu of surface explanations their occult significance in 

the history of the human race j and the mind must cast itself back 

into the ages whence it has emerged, by the aid of those traces which 

1 .still bears in the depths of its being of that which outwardly ex- 
pressed itself in ancient custom. 

1 the rite of human .sacrifice which the Kaiikalria- 

atd says that the Rdja alone m.ay perform (R^jd naravaling dadyan- 

nanyo pi parameshvari) but in which, as the Tantrasara state.s, no 
id maua may participate (Br^hmauan^ng naravalidane nadhih^rah). 

Such and animal sacrifice is not peculiarly -Tdntrik- but an instance 

the dll T X f "i t than 

and that In u'T « Abraham sacrifice his son (Gen XXII) 

T.. _ Siinalisepa (Aitareya Br^limana VII, 13) like 

Isaac was released. Eeferenee it is true is made fn fTi’a 4 

years ago) it does not exist to-day and the It mass oV“ "t 
ing or becoming in spirit transformed. either disappear- 

« of primary value in the Tantiu Shastn 


the follow 


certain prin- 
elsewhere, and with which I deal again 

aiiplieation of these 
a passing thing* 
As fQ 


pnnrfpla 4„ 

is I^M to - 7- 
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limited it will eontiiiiie so long as it serves an useful purpose and meets 
the needs of the age and the degree of its spiritual advancement or 
that of any particular body of men who practice it ; otherwise it will 
disappear^ whilst the foundations of Vedanta on which it rests may 
remain. In the same way it is said we ourselves come and go with 
onr merits and demerits but the Spirit ever abides l)eyoT)d l)o1h good 
and evib 
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SHAKTI AND SHaKTA, 

The ShiHa of the oreatiTO play of Her thon<?ht. 

he SI dUa faith or worship of Shafeti is, I believe, in some of its 
essential features one of the oldest enti • i , ^ 
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geuemi coactaion For rtea w, throw jy 

hBtory of this worship wo see stetohmg awoy i„l„ tho remote auj 

lading past the figure of the Mighty Mother of Nature, most ancient 
among the ancients ; the AdyS Shakti, the dush Divinity, many-breasted 
crowned with towers whose ved is never lifted, Isis, K^li, Hathor, Cybele 
le Oowmother Goddess Ida, Tripurasundari, the Ionic Mother' 
Tef the spouse of Shu by whom He effects the birth of all things^ 
p Astarte in whose groves the Baalim were set, Babylonian 

Myhtta, Buddhist Tai4, the Mexican Ish, Hellenic Osia the consecrated 
the free and pure, African Salambo who like P4rvati roamed the 
Mountains, Roman Juno, Egyptian Bast the flaming Mistress of Life, 
of Thought, of Love, whose festival was celebrated with wanton loy' 
the Assyrian Mother Succotli Beiioth, Northern Freia, Mfilaprakriti’ 
Scmele, MSyA, Ishtar, Saitic Neith Mother of the Gods, eternal deepest 
ground of all things, Kundali, Guhyatnahabhairavl and all the rest. 

And yet there are people who a 'lege that the “Tantrik'" cult is 
modern. To deny this is not to say that there has been or will be no 
Change or development in it. As man changes so do the forms of his 
ehefs. An ancient feature of this faith and one belonging to tlie 
ancient Mysteries is the distinction which it draws between the initiate 
whose Shakti is awake (Prabuddha) and the Pashu the unillumined or 
animal and, as the Gnostics called him, “materiaP^ man. The Natural 
which is the manifestation of the Mother of Nature and the Spiritual 
or the Mother as She is in and by Herself are one, but the initiate alone 
tiuely recognises this unity. He knows himself in all his natural * 
functions as the one Consciousness whether in enjoyment (Bhukti,) or 
Liberation (Mukti). It is an essential principle of Tantrik S4dhan4 
that man in general must rise through and by means of Nature, and not 
by an ascetic rejection of Her. A profoundly true principle is here 
involved whatever has been said of certain applications of it. When 
Orpheus transformed the old Bacchic cult it was the purified who in the 
beautiful words of Euripides “went dancing over the hills with the 
daughters of lacchos.’-’ I cannot however go into this matter in this 
lecture which is concerned with some general subjects and the ordinary 
ritual. But the evidence is not limited to mysteries of the Shakti Pftjfi. 
There are features in the ordinary outer worship which are very old and 
widespread, as are also other parts of the esoteric teaching. In this 
connection a curious instance of the existence beyond India ofTantrik 
doctiine and practice is here given. The American Indian MAyS 
Sctiptuie of the Zuuis called the Popul Vuli speaks of Hurakan or 



Lightiifug Unit is Kuiulallsliakti ; of the “air tube" or “White-cord” ot 
the SushumuA Jsidi; of the 'two-fold air tube” that is 1(14 and Piuo-alA • 
and of various bodily centres wliich are marked by animal glyi>hs. ° 
Perhaps the Paiichatattva Ritual followed by some of tlie adherents 
of the Tantras is one of the main causes which have operated in some 
(luarters against acceptance of the authority of these Scriptures and as such 
responsible for the notion that the worship is modern. On the contrary 
the usage of wine, meat, and so forth is itself very old. There are people 
who talk of these rites as though they were some entirely new and 
comparatively modern invention of the “Tantra” wholly alien to the 
spirit and practice of the early times. If the subject be studied it will, 

I think, be found that in this matter those worshippers who practice 
these rites are the continuators of very ancient practices which had their 
counterparts in the earlier Vaidikach4ra, but were subsequently aban- 
doned possibly under the influence of Jainism and Buddhism I say 
"counterpart” for I do not mean to suggest that in every respect the 
rites were the same. In details and as regards, I think, some objects in 
view they differed. Thus we find in this Pauchatattva Ritual a counter- 
part to the Vaidik usage of wine and animal food. So in the Vaidik 
ritual as regards wine we have the partaking of Soma ; meat was offered 
T Shrdddha ; fish in the Ashtak4shraddha and Preta- 

sir ddha ; and Maithuna as a recognised rite will be found in the 
V4madevya Vrata and Mahavrata of universally recognised Vaidik texts 

tCxIrir Atharvaveda to which 

the K4hkopanishad and other Tantrik Upanishads are .said to belon<. 
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niay he comparatively recent^ whilst that o£ which they speak may be 
most ancient, When I speak of the ancient past of this faith I am not 
referring merely to the which exist to-day which are called 

Tantras. These are composed generally in a simj)le Sanskrit by men 
whose object it was to be understood leather than to show skill in 
literary ornament. This simplicity is a sign of age. But at the same 
time it is Laukika and not Arsha Sanskrit. Moreover there are state- 
ments in them which (unless interpolations) fix the limits of their age. 
I am not speaking of the writing themselves but of what they say. 
The faith that they embody or at least its earlier forms may have 
existed for many ages before it was reduced to writing amongst the 
Kulas or family folk who received it as handed down by tradition 
(P&ramparyya) just as did the Vaidik Grotras. That such beliefs and 
practices like all other things have had their development in course of 
time is also a likely hypothesis. 

A vast number of Tantras have disappeared probably for ever. 
Of those which survive a large number are unknown. Most of those 
which are available are of a fragmentary character. Even if these did 
appear later than some other Shistras, this would not, on Indian 
principles affect their authority. According to such principles the 
authority of a Scripture is not determined by its date ; and this is 
sense. Why, it is asked, should something said 1000 years ago be on 
that account only truer than what was said 100 years ago ? It is held 
that whilst the teaching of the Agama is ever existent, particular 
Tantras are constantly being revealed and withdrawn. There is no 
objection against a Tantra merely because it was revealed to-day. 
When it is said that Shiva spoke the Tantras or Brahmi wrote the 
celebrated Vaishnava poem called the Brahmasamliita it is liot meant 
that Shiva and BrahmS. materialised and took a reed and wrote on 
birch bark or leaf bub that the Divine Consciousness to which men gave 
these and other names inspired a particular man to teach or to write a 
particular doctrine or work touehing the eternally existing truth. This 
again does not mean that there was any one whispering in his 
ear but that these things arose in his consciousness. What is done 
in this world is done through man. There is a profoimder wisdom 
than is generally acknowledged in the saying ^^Cod helps those who 
help themselves.” Inspiration too never ceases. But how, it may be 
asked, are we to know thee what is said is right and true ? The answer 
is ^‘by its fraits.’^ The authority of a Sh^stra is determined by the 
<juestion whether Siddhi is gained through its provisions or not. It ig 
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not enough that ^‘Shiva uvacha” is writ in it. The test is that o£ 
Ayurveda. A medicine is a true one if It cures. The Indian test for 
every thing is experience. It is from Samadhi that the ultimate proof 
of AdvaitavMa is sought. How is the existence of Kalpas known ? 
It is said they have been remembered as by the Buddha who is recorded 
as having called to mind 91 past Kalpas. There are arguments in 
favour of rebirth but that which is tendered as real proof is both the 
facts of ordinary daily experience which can, it is said, he explained 
only on the hypothesis of pre-existence ; as also actual recollection by 
self-developed individuals of their previous lives. Age however is not 
wholly without Its uses : because one of the things to which men look 
to see in a Shastra is whether it has been accepted or quoted in works of 
recognised authority. Such a test of authenticity can of course only 
be affoi-cled after the lapse of considerable time. But it does not follow 
that a statement is in fact without value because owing to its having 
been made recently it is not possible to subject it to such a test. 
This is the way in which this question of age and authority is looked at 
on Indian principles. 

A wide survey of what is called orthodox Hinduism^’ to-day 
(whatever be its origins) will disclose the following results : — Vedanta 
in the sense of Upanishad as its common doctrinal basis though 
variously interpreted, and a great number of differing disciplines or 
modes of practice which the Vedanta doctrines are realised in actual 
fact. We must carefully distinguish these two. Thus the Vedeinta 
says ^‘So^ham’^ ; which is the Tantrik Haugsa. ^Hlakdra is one wing ; 
Sakara is the other. When stripped -of both wings She Tdra is 
Kimakali.-’’ The Achiras set forth the means by which ^^SoTiam’^ is 
to be translated into actual fact the particular S&dhaka. SMhana 
comes from the root ‘‘S&dlT^ which means effort or striving or accom- 
plishment. Effort for and towards what? The answer is liberation 
from every form in the hierarchy of forms which exist as such because 
consciousness has so limited itself as to obscure the Reality which it is 
and which "So’ham^^ or “Shivo’ham’^ affirm. And why should man 
liberate himself from material forms? Because it is said, that way 
only lasting happiness lies ; though a passing yet fruitful bliss may be 
had here by those who identify themselves with the Active Brahman 
{Shakti). It is the actual experience of this declaration of ^‘So’liam^^ 
which in ite is Veda knowledge (Vid) or actual 

Spiritual ExperleM for in the monistic sense to truly know anything 
is to that This Veda or experience is not to be bad by sitting 
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down thinking vaguely on the Great Ether and doing nothing. Man 
must transform himself^ that is, act in order to know. Therefore the 
watch-word of the Tantras is Kriyi or action. 

The next question is what Kriya should he adopted towards this end 
of Jn&na. ^^Tanyate, vist^ryate jnanam anena iti Tantram,’^ According 
to this derivation of the word Tantra from the root ^'Tan^^ ^^to spread'^ 
it is defined as the Shastra by which knowledge (Jnana) is spread. 
Mark the word J nana. The end ot the practical methods which these 
Shastras employ is to spread Vedantic Jn^na. It is here we find that 
variety which is so puzzling to those who have not gone to the root of 
the religious life of India. The eiid is substantially one. The imans 
to that end necessarily vary according to knowledge, capacity, and 
temperament. But here again we may analyse the means into two main 
divisions, namely, Vaklik and Tantrik, to which may be added a third 
or the mixed (Mishra^. The one body of Hinduism reveals as it were a 
double frame work represented by the Vaidik and Tantrik Ach^ras 
which hav'e in certain instances been mingled. 

The word ^Tantra’’ by itself simply means treatise^’ and not 
necessarily a religious scriiDlure. When it has the latter significance it 
may mean the scripture of several divisions of worshippers who vary in 
doctrine and practice. Thus there are Tantras of Shaivas, Vaishnavas, 
and Shiktas and of various subdivisions of these. So amongst the 
Shaivas there are the Shaivas of the Shaiva Siddhanta, the Advaita 
Shaiva of the Kashmir School, Pdshupatas and a multitude of other 
sects which have their Tantras. If ^^Tantrik^^ be used as meaning * 
an adherent of the Tantra Sh&stra, then the word in any particular case 
is without definite meaning. A man to whom the application is given 
may be a worshipper of any of the Five Devatds and of any of the 
various Sampradfiyas worshipping that Devat^ with their varying 
doctrine and practice. The term is a confusing one though common 
pmetice compels its use. So far as I know those who are named 
^‘Tantriks^’ do not themselves generally use this term but call them- 
selves ShMctas, Shaivas and the like, of whatever Sampraclfiya they 
happen to be. 

Again Tantra is the name of only one class of Scripture followed 
by /^Tantriks.^'^ There are others, namely, Nigamas, Agamas, Y^mal^s 
Dcimaras, Uddishas, Kakshaputas and so forth. None of these names 
are used to describe the adherents of these Shastras except so far as I 
arq aware Ag^nia in the use of the term and Agam^nta, 
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311 the descriptive name of Agamiiita Sliaiva. I give later a list of 
of these Scriptures as contained in the various Agamas. If we summa- 
rise them shortly under the term Tautra Shastraj or preferably Agama 
then we have four main classes of Indian Seriptura^ namely, Veda 
(Samhit^, Brahmana, Upanisliad^, Agama or Tantra Sliest ra Parana, 
Smriti. Of these Shastras the authority of the Agama or Tantra 
Sliastra has been denied in modern times. This view may be shown to 
he erroneous by reference to Shastras of admitted authority. It is 
spoken of as the Fifth Veda Kulhiba Bhatta the celebrated commen- 
tator on Manu says : ^^Shrutl is twofold, Vaidik and Tantrik^’ (Vaidika 
tantrika ehaiva dvividha shrutih klrtita). This refers to the Mantra 
portion of the Agamas. In the Great Vaishnava Shdstra the Shrimad 
Bh%avata, Bliagaviu says : ^‘My worship of the three kinds— Vaidik, 
Tantrik and Mixed (Mishra) and that in ICaliynga Keshava is to be 
worshipped according to the iujnnetion of Tantra/^ The Devibhao-avata 
speaks of the Tantra Shlstra as a Veddnga. It is cited as authority in 
the Ashtavingshati Tattva of Raghunandana who prescribe for the 
worslnp of DurgA as before him had done Shridatta, HarinAtha, VidyA- 
dha^ and many others. Some of these and other references are given 
in X laharaahopadhyaya Jadaveslivara Tavkaratna’s Tantrer PrAchinatva 
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from the other as it were an unfolding series. In the Tantrik Sangraha 
called SarvolUsa by the SarvavidyAsiddha Sarv^nandaiicVoba the latter 
cites authority (Narayanl Tantra) to show that from Nigama came Igama. 
Here I pause to note that the Sammohana says that Kerala SampradAya 
is Dakshina and follows Veda (Vedamargastha) whilst Gauda (to which 
Sarvi\nand^natha belonged) is Varna and follow Nigama. Hence 
apparently the pre-eminence given to Nigama. He then says from 
Igama came Yamala^ from Y^mala the four Vedas, from Vedas the 
Pur^nas, from Pur^nas Smriti and from Smriti all other Sh&stras. 
There are^ he says, five Nigamas and 6t ^gamas. Four Yamalas are 
mentioned, which are said to give the Sthtllartipa. As some may be 
surprised to learn that the four Vedas came from the Yamalas (i.e. were 
Antargata of the Yamalas) which literally means what is uniting or 
comprehensive, I subjoin the Sanskrit verse from Nar&yanl Tantra. 

Brahmaydvialasavibltiitam sdmaveda rnatam skive 
Rudraydmalasamjdtah rigvedo paramo inahdn 
VisJmnydmalasambkutak yrjnrvedah kuleshvari 
Shahtiydmalasambhkiavi athaiva paramavt viahat. 


Some Tantras are called by opposing sects Vedaviruddh&ni (opposed 
to Veda) which of course those who accept them deny just as the 
Commentary of the Nityashodasikarnava speaks of the Fanchai4trin 
as Vedabhrashta, Tliat some sects were originally Avaidika there is 
no doubt but in process of time various amalgamation of scriptural 
autliority, belief and practice took place. 


Whether we accept or not this theory according to which the 
Agamas and kindred Sh^stras are given not merely equal authority 
with the four Vik^ra Vedas but in a sense priority (that is of deriva- 
tion), we have to accept the facts. What are these. 




As I Imve said, on examination the one body o£ Hinduism reveals 
as it were a double framework. I am now looking- at the matter from 
an outside point of view which is not that of the Sh^kta worshipper. 
We find on the one hand the four Vedas with their SarahMs, ' Br^h- 
manas, and Upanishads and on the other what has been called the ‘-Pifth 
Veda” that is Nigama, Igama and kindred Sh^stras and certain 
especially 'Tantrik” Upanishads attached to the Saubhigya K^nda of 
the Atharvaveda. There are Vaidik and Tantrik Kalpa Stltras and 
Stiktas such as the Tantriki Devi and Matsya Stlktas. As a counter- 
part of the Brahmaslitras we have the Shakti Stltras^ of Agastya. Then 
ftere is both Vaidit and "TaatA'' such as the leu Vaidik 
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SangskSras and the Tantrik SangskAras, such as Abhislieka ; Vaidik 
and Tantrik initiation (UpanSj^ana and Dlkshfi) ; Vaidik and Tantrik 
G%atrl ; the Vaidik Om, the Tantrik Bijas such as Hrlng ; Vaidika 
Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. This dualism may be found 
carried into other matters as well such as medicinej law, writing. So 
whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda employed vegetable drugs, the ^^Tantriks^^ 
used metallic substances. A counterpart of the Vaidik JDharmapatnt 
was bhe Sliaiva wife, that is, she who is given by desire (Kdma). I 
have already pointed out the counterparts of the Panehatattva in the 
Vedas, Some allege a special form of Tantrik script at any rate in 
Gauda Desha and so forth. 

V hat is the meaning of all this ? It is not at present possible 
to give a certain answer. The subject has been so neglected and is so 
little known. Before tendering any conclusions with any certainty of 
their correctness we must examine the Tantrik Texts which time has 
spared. It will be readily perceived however that if there be such a 
lame as I suggest, it indicates that there \vere orio-iually two 
sources of religion one of which (possibly in Some respects the older) 
incorporated parts o^ and in time largely superseded, the other. And 
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The Smirtas of to-day represent what generally called the 
Shrauta side though in these rites there are mingled many Puranic 
ingredients. The Arya SamAja is another present-day representative 
of the old Vaidika Achara^ mingled as it seems to me with a modernism, 
which is puritan and otherwise. The other or Tantrik side is represented 
by the general body of present day Hindiilsni and in particular by the 
various sectarian divisions of Shaivas, ShAktas, Vaislinavas and so forth 
which go to its making. 

Each sect of worshippers has its own Tantras. In two articles in. 
lecent numbeis of the Prabiiddha Bharata I have shortly refei*red to the 
Tantras of the Shaivasiddhanta, of the PaneharAtra Agama and of the 
Northern Shaivaism of which the Milinivijaya Tantra sets the type. 
The old fivefold division of worshippers was according to the Pancho- 
p^saiia, Saura, Gaaapatya, Vaishnava, Shaiva, and Sli^kta whose Mtlla 
Devatas were Suryya, Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva and Shakti resj^ectively. 
At the present time the threefold division Vaishnava, Shaiva, Shakta, is 
of more practical importance as the other two survive only to a limited 
extent to-day. In parts of Western India the worship of Ganesha is 
still popular and I believe some Sauras or traces of Sauras here and 
there exist especially in Sind. 

There are mentioned in the Tantras six AmnSyas, The Sammohana 
Tantra (Cli. v.) first explains PArvamnAya, DakshiuAmn^ya, Paschi- 
mAmndya, UttarS-mn^ya, UrdhvAmnaya according to what is called 
DeshaparyySya. The sixth or lower and concealed face (AdhAmnAya) 
is that from which exudes poison. (Visha). I believe no PAja of this is 
generally done but Shadanvaya S^mbhavas very high Sddhakas at the 
door of Liberation do Nyasa with this sixth and concealed Face. It is 
said that P 3 .t^la Amn^ya is Sambhogayoga. The Nishkala aspect in 
Shaktikrama is for Purva, TripuiA ; for Lakshina, Saura Gciiiapatya and 
Vaishnava; for Paschima, Raudra Bhairavas ; for Uttara, UgrA, 
ApattArini, In Shaivakarma the same aspect is for the first Sampat- ~ 
prada and Maheslia 5 for the second Aghora KS,IikA and Vaishnava 
darshana 5 for the third, Raudra, Bhairavas Shaivas ; for the fourth, 
Euvera, Bhairava Saudarshaka; and for UrddhYAtnn^ya; Arddhan&risha 
and Pranava. 

It also gives a classification of Tantras according to the Amnayas 
as also special classifications such as the Tantras of the six Ainmtyas 
^^^^^ding to Vatnkamn^ya. As only one Text of the Sammohana is 
available whilst I w is not possible to speak^^^^^^^ w of 

accurably as regards all details. 


Each. oE these divisions o£ worshippers have theii own Tahtras as 
also had the Jainas and Bauddhas. Different sects had their own 
particular subdivisions and Tantras o£ which there are various classifica- 
tions according to Kr^ntas, Deshaparyyaya, K^laparyj^ya and so forth. 

The Sammohana Taxrtra mentions 22 different Agamas including 
Ghinagama (a Sh^kta form), Pishupata, (a Shaiva form) Panchar&tra, 
(a Vaishnava form) Kilpalika, Bliairava, Aghora, Jama, Bauddha ; each 
of which is said there to contain a certain number of Tantras and 

Upatantras. 

According- to the Sammohana Tantra, the Tantras according to 
K^laparyyaya” arc the 64 Shikta Tantras, with 827 Upatantras, 8 
Y^malas, 4 Damaras, 2 Ka]palata.s and several Samhitis, Chudatnams 
(100) ArnavaSj Purinas, Upavedas, Kalcslia})utas, Vmiarsliinl and 
Chintamanis. The Shaiva class contains 32 Tantras with its own 
Y&malas, Damaras and so forth. The Vaishnava class contains 75 
Tantras with the same including Kalpas and UpabodhaS. The Sauia 
class has 30 Tantras with its own Yimalas, Uddishas and other works. 
And the G^napatya class contains 50 Tantras with Upatantras, Kalpas 
and other Shistras including one D^mara and one Y&mala. The 
Bauddha class contains Kalpadrumas, Ka,madhenus, Sukbas, Kramas, 
Ambaras, PurS.nas and other Sh&stras. 

According to the Kuldrnava and Jn^nadlpa Tantras there are seven 
JLchSiras of which the first four, Vaidika, Vaishnava, Shaiva and 
Dakshina belong to PashvAchfira ; then comes Vima followed by Sid- 
dhanta in which gradual approach is made to Kaulachdra the reputed 
highest. Elsewhere six and nine Ach4ras are spoken of and different 
kind of Bhtlvas, Sabhzlva Vibh^lva and Dehabhdva and so forth which 
are referred to in Bha.vachuddmani. 

The main divisions here are Veddchdra, Dakshin^chdra and VcLmS.- 
ch^ra. Veddchdra is not, it seems, Vaidikdchdra, that is, in the Shrauta 
sense, for the Shrauta Vaidikdeh^ra appears to be outside this sevenfold 
Tantrik division of which Veddchdra is the Tantrik countei'P^i't'* For 
it is said to be Tantrik Updsana with Vaidik rites and mantras, and 

Agni as Devatd. As a speculation we may suggest that this Achdra 

was for those not Adhikdrl for what is called the Shrauta Vaidikdchdra. 
1 haye been told that in this Achdra there is no division of Dakshina 
and Vdma ; names of differing Sddhand giving later by the Achdryyas. 
The second and third belong to and lead up to the completed 
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DakslimicMra, This is Pasliv^chira. Vim^chira commences the 
other mode of worship leading up to the completed Kaula 
and beyond to the Kaul^vadlitlia, Avadlito, and Divya. Here 
we reach the region which is beyond all Ach^ras which is known 
as Svechchh^chdra. All that those belonging to this state do or touch 
is pure. In and after V^oiclchdra there is eating and drinking in and 
as part of worship and it may be (though not necessarily so) Maithuua. 
After the Fashu there is the Vira and then the Divya. Pasha is the 
starting point, Vira is on the way and Divya is the goal. Each of the 
sects has a Dakshina and Vdcna division. It is commonly thought that 
this is peculiar to Shiktas : but this is not so. Thus there are V^ma 
Giuapatyas and Vaishnavas and so forth. Again V&m^chira is itself 
divided again into a right and left side. In the former wine is taken 
in a cup of stone or other substance and worship is with the SvakiyA 
Shakti or Sidhaka^s own wife ; in the latter and more advanced stage 
drinking is done from a skull and worship may be with Parastri that 
is some other Shakti. In the case however of some sects who belonsr 
to ilie V^inacMra division whilst there is meat and wincj there is no 
Shakti for the members are chaste (BrahmachUrij. So far as I can 
ascertain these sects which are meationed later seem to belong to the 
Shaiva as opposed to the Sh^kta group. 

The Tantrik Sangraha called Sh^ktHnanda Taranginl by Brahmd- 
nanda Svdmi says (Gh. 2) that Agama is both Saddgama and Asadd.- 
gama and that the former aloue is Agama according te the primary 
meaning of the word (Saddgama eva S,gamashabdasya mukhyatVcLt), * 
He then says that Shiva in the Agama Samhitd condemns the Asad&- 
gama saying “Oh Deveshi, men in the Kali age are generally of a 
Eajasik and Tamasik disposition and being addicted to forbidden ways 
deceive many others. Oh Sureshvari, those who in disregard of their 
Varnashrarna Dkarma offer to us flesh blood and wine become Bhutas, 
PretaSj and Brahmar^kshasas^’’, that is various forms of evil spirits. 
This prohibits such worship as is opposed to Varndshramadharma. It 
is said however by the VAmicharis, who take consecrated wine and flesh 
as a Yajna, not to cover their case. 

It is not uncommonly thought that Y&m&chara is that Ichirji 
into which V4ma or women enters. This is true only to a certain 
extent : that is, it is a true definition of those Sffdhakas who do worship 
with Shakti according to Vam&chara rites. But it is incorrect in so 
far as there are worshippers of the Vamdchara division who are chastd 
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(Bi-ahiniohai-i). Vam^cliara meaias literally “left” way not “left 
handed” in the English sense which means what is had. As the name 
is given to these Sadhakas by themselves it is nob likely that they 
would adopt a title which condemns them. What they mean is that 
this Achara is the opposite of Dakshinachara. Philosophically it is 
more monistic. It is said that even in the highest Siddhi of a Dakshi* 


nachah “there is always some One above him”; but the fruit of 
Vamachara and its subsequent and highest stages is that the Sadhaka 
“becomes the Emperor Himself.” The Bhava differs, and the power 
of its method compared with Dakshinachara is said to be that between 

milk and wine. 


Moreover it is to be noted that the Devi whom they worship is on 
the left of Shiva. In Vamachara we find Kapalikas, Kalamukhas, 
Pashupatas, Bhandlkeras, Digambaras, Aghoras, followers of Ohina- 
chara and Kaulas generally who are initiated. In some cases, as in 
that of the advanced division of Kaulas, worship is with all five Tattvas 
(Panchatattva). In some cases there is Brahmacharya as in the case 
of Aghora aud Pashupata though these drink wine and eat flesh food. 
Some VamS.charls, I am informed, never cease to be chaste (Brahm4- 
ch4rl), such as Oghada Sadhus, worshippers of Batuka Bhairava, 
Kanth^dha,rl and followers of the NS.thaS, such as GrorakshanS.tha, 
Sitand.tha and Matsyeudran&tha. In Nllakrama there is no Maithuna. 
In some sects there are differing practices. Thus I am told amongst 
the Kalamukhas the Kalavlras only worship Kuraiiris up to the age 
• of nine whereas the K^mamohauas worship with adult Shaktis. 

Some advanced members of this (in its general sense) Vdmach&ra 
division dp not, I am informed, even take wine and meat. It is said 
that the great Vamdchirl Sadhaka Eiji Krishnachandra of Nadia, 
Up^saka of the Ohhinnamast^ MArti did not take wine. Such and 
sinailar SAdhakas have passed beyond the preliminary stage of V&m^ch&ra. 
As regards S^dhakas generally it is well to remember what the Mclhl- 
kAla Samhit4 the great Shastra of the Madhyasta Kaulas says in the 
llth Ull&sa called Sharlra yoga kathanam : — ^‘‘Some Kaulas there are 
who seek the good of this world (aihikArthadhrit&tmanah). So also the 
Vaidikas enjoy wliat is here (aihikartham k^mayante) (as do, I may 
interpose, the vast bulk,' ^ hiimauity) and are not seekers o£ 

libemtion (amrite ratim na kurvvanti). Only by Nishkamas^dhan^ is 
liberation attained/'! ^ ^ 

The Panchatattva aro either real (Pratyaksha) (‘'Idealising^’ state- 
ments to the to ignorance, false), substitu- 
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tional (Anukalpa) and esoterio (Divyaiativa). As regards the, second, 
even a vegetarian would not object to ''meat" which is in fact - ginger 
nor the abstainer to "wine” which is cocoannt water in a bellmetal 
vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattva they are not material articles or 
practices but the symbols for Yogic processes. Again some notions 
and practices are more moderate and others extreme. The account 
given in the Mahstnirv^na of the Bhairavi and Tattva Chakras may be 
compared with some more unrestrained practice ; and the former again 
may be contrasted with a modern Chakra described in the 13th Chapter 
of the Life of Bejoy Lrishna Grosv^mi by Jagadbandu Maitra. There 
a TAntrika Siddha formed a Chakra at which the Gosv^mi was present. 

The latter says that all who were there felt as if the ghakti was their 

own Mother who had borne them, and the DevatAs whom the Chakresh- 
vara invoked appeared in the circle to accept the offerings. 'Whether 
this is accepted as a fact or not it is obvious that it was intended to 


describe a Chakra of a different kind from that of which we have more 
commonly heard. There are some practices which are not correctly 
understood j there some principles which the bulk of men will not 
understand ; for to so understand there must be besides knowledge that 
undefinable Bh§,va, the possession of which eanies with it the explana- 
tion which no words can give. There are expressions which do not 
bear their surface meaning. Gomingsa bakshana is not "beef eatino-'’ 
but putting the tongue in the root of the throat. What some transla'te 
as "Eavishing the widow” does not mean a woman but refers to a 
process in Kundall Yoga and so forth. Lastly and this is important ; 
a distinction is seldom if ever made between Shastric principles and 
actual practice, nor is count taken of the conditions properl v o'overninfi’ 
the vTOrship and its abuse. It is easy to understand that if Hinduism 
has in general degenerated, there has been a fall here. It is however 
a mistake to suppose that the sole ohject of these rites is enjoyment. 
It IS not necessary to be a “Tantrik” for that. The moral of all this 

IS that it is better to know the facts than to make erroneous generalisa- 
tionsv 


There are said to be three Kr4atas or geographical divisions of 
India of which roughly speaking the North-Eastern portion is Vishnu- 
krinta, the North-Western KathakiAnta and the remaining and 
Sonthem portion is AshvakrAnta. According to the ShAktamangala 
and MahAsiddhasAra Tantras, VishnukiAnta (which includes Bengal) 
extends from the Vindhy^ yange to Oh^.tt^Ia or Chittagong. From 
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Vindhya to Thibet and China is Rathakr^nta. There is then some 
difference between these two Tantras as to the position of Ashvakrflata. 
Accordins to the first this last Kr^nta extends from the Vindhya to the 
sea which perhaps includes the rest of India and countries up to Persia. 
Accordino' to the Mahasiddhas^ra Tantra it extends from the Karatoy4 
River to a point which cannot be identified with cortainDy in the text 
cited but which may be Java. To each of these 64 Tantras have been 
assigned. One of the question awaiting solution is whether the Tantras 
of these three geographical divisions are marked by doctrinal and ritual 
peculiarities and if so what they are. This subject has been referred 
to in the first volume of the ^Trinciples of Tantra'" wherein a list of 
Tantras is given. 

In the Shakta division there are four Sampradayas namely Kerala, 
Eashmlra, Gauda and ViUsa in each of which there is both outer and 
inner worship. The Sammohana Tantra gives these four Sampradayas, 
also the number of Tantras not only in the first three Sampradayas bat 
in China and Dravida. I have been informed tbat out of 56 Desha 
(which included beside Hunas, places ourside India, such as China, 
Mahichina, Bhota, Singhala), 18 follow Gauda extending from Nep^la 
to Kalinga and 19 follow Kerala extending from Vindhydehala to the 
Southern Sea, the remaining countries forming part of the Eashmira 
Desha ; and that in each Samproddya there are Paddhatis such as 
Shuddha, GuiDta, Ugra. There is variance in DevatSs and Rituals some 
of which are explained in the T^rasukta and Shaktlsangania Tantra. 

There are also various Matas such as K&di Mata which is called 
Vir^danuttara of which the Devatfi is Kali; Hfidi Mata called 
Hangsarfija of which Tripurasiindari is Devati and Kahiidi Mata the 
combmation of the two of which T^nl is Devat^ that is Nilasarasvatl. 
Certain Deshas are called Kfidi, Hadi, Ka-hadis Deshas and each 
Mata has several Amn^yas. It is said that the Hangsatari 
Mah^vidyi is the Sovereign Lady of Yoga whom Jainas call 
Padmivati, Shiktas Shakti, Bauddhas T&r5., China Sadhakas 
Mahogri and Kaulas Chakreshvari. The K&dls call her KMl, the 
Hddis Shrisundari and the Kadi-Hidis Hangs^. A forthcoming 
volume of j‘Tantrik Texts’’ contains that portion of the Tantrar^ja 
which belongs to Kfidi Matam. 

Qauda Samprad^ya considers Kfidi the highest Mata, whilst 
K&shmira and Kerala worship Tripura and Tir4. Possibly there may 
Jiave been originallj^ Deshas which were the exclusive seats Qf specific 
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schools of Tantra but later and at present, so far as they exist, this, cannot 
be said. In each of the Deshas different Samprad^yas may be found 
though doubtless at particular places, as in Bengal, particular sects may 
be predominant . 

In my opinion it is not yet possible to present with both accuracy 
and completeness the doctrine and practice of any particular Tantrik 
School and to indicate wherein it differs from other Schools. It is not 
possible at present to say fully precisely who the original Shiktas were, 
the nature of their sub-divisions and of their relation t'‘, or distinction 
from, some of the Shaiva group. Thus the Kaulas are generally in Bengal 
included in the Brahmajniai Shdkta group but the Sammohana in one 
passage already cited mentions Kaiila and Shikta separately. Possibly 
it* is there meant to distinguish ordinary Shiktas from the special group 
called Kaula Shdktas. In Kashmir some Kaulas, I believe, call them- 
selves Shaivas. Por an answer to these and other questions we must await 
a further examination of the texts. At present I am doing Pangkodclhara 
not in the expectation that t can wholly clear away the mud and weeds 
but with a desire to make a beginning which others may complete. 

He who has not understood Tantra Sh^stra has not understood 
what ^^Hinduism’’ is as it exists to-day. The subject is an important 
part of Indian culture and therefore worth study by the duly qualified. 
What I have said should be sufficient to want the ignorant from makino* 
rash generalizations. At present we can say that he who worships the 
Mantra and Yantra of Shakti Is a Shdkta and that there were several 
Samprad^yas of these worshippers. What we can and should first do 
is to study the Shakta Darshana as it exisis to-day working back from 
the known to the unknown. What I am about to describe is the Slffikta 
faith as it exists tO’-daj that is Shaktiv^da not* as something entirely 
new but as the development and amalgamation of the various cults 
which were its ancestors. 

Summarising Sh^kta doctrine we may first affirm that it is Advat- 
tavdda or Monism. This we might expect seeing that it flourished in 
Bengal which as the old Gauda Desha is the Guru both of Advaitav^da 
and of Tantra ShSstra. Prom Gauda came Gaudapidichdryya^ 
Madhusfidana Sarasvatl author of the great Advaitasiddhi, Ramchandra- 
tlrthabh&ratl, Chitsukh3.ch&ryya and others. There seems to me to be 
a strong deposition in the BrahmaparS^yana Bengali temperament 
towards Advaitavlda. For all Advaitins the Sh^kta Agama and 
AdvaiU Shaiv^gama must the highest form of worship. A detailed 
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account of the Advaita teachings of the.Sh^ktas is a matteir of great 
oomplexity and of a highly esoteric- character beyond the scope of this 
paper* I may here note that the SIiS.kta Tantras speak of 94 Tattvas 
made up of 10, 12 and 16 Kalds of JFire, Sun and Moon aspects of 
KdmakaM respectively ; and 19 of Safiashiva, 6 of Ishvara, 10 each 
of Rudra, 'Vishnu and Brahm^/ The 51 KaUs or M^trik^s which are 
the Sflkshmar-Cipa of the 51 letters (Varna) are a portion of these 94* 
These are the 51 coils of Kimdall from Bindu -to Shrlm&trikotpabti 
Sundarl. These are all worshipped in the wine jar by those Sh^ktas 
who take wine. The Shistras also set out the 36 Tattvas which are 
common to Sh&ktas and Shaivas ; the five Kal&s which are S&miinya 
of tlie Tattvas namely Nivritti, Pratishtl4, Yiiy^, Sh^nttl, Sh&ntyatit&^ 
and the Shadadhv^s namely, Kal^, Tattva, Bhuvana, Varna, Pada, and 

Mantra. 

To pass to more popular matters, a beautiful and tender concept 
of the Sh&ktas is the Motherhood of Goil^ that is God as Shakti or the 
Power which produces, maintains and withdraws the universe. This is 
the thought of a worshipper. Though the Sammohana Tantra gives 
high i)lace to Shangkara as conqueror of Buddhism, (speaking of 
him as a manifestation of Shiva and identifying his live disciples with 
the five Mah^pretas), the Agamas as Shlstras of worship do not teach 
MaydY§.da as set forth according to Shangkaras transcendental method. 
M&y4 to the Sh&kta whorshipper is not an unconscious something not 
real, not unreal, not real-unreal, which is associated with Brahman in its 
® Ishvara aspect, though it is not Brahman. Brahman is never associated 
with auYthino* but Itself. May& to the Sh&kta is Shakti; Shakti 
veiling Herself as Consciousness, but which as being Shakti is Cons- 
ciousness. To the ShSlcta all that he sees is the Mother. All is 
Consciousness. This is the standpoint of S^dhanct. The Advaitins 
of Shangkara^s School claim that their doctrine is given from the 
standpoint of Siddhh I will not argue this question here. When 
Siddhi is obtained there will be no argument. Until that event 
Man is, it is admittedr subject to M^y^ and must think and act according 
to the forms which it imposes on him. It is more important after all to 
realise in fact the universaTpresenee of the Divine Consciousness than 

to attempt to explaia it in pliHosoplueal 

The Divine Mother first appears in and as Her worshipper’s earthly 
motherj then as his wife ; thirdly as E^likA, She reveals Herself in old 
age> disease and death. It 
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purpose, ill the v4st outpouring of Sangbara Sbakti which is witnessed 
in the great world-conflict of to-day. The terrible beauty of such forms 
is not understood. And so we get the recent utterance of a Missionary 
Professor at Madras who being moved to horror at the sight of (I think) 
the Ch^muiidimflrti called the Devi a ‘^^She-Devir\ Lastly she takes 

to Herself the dead body in the fierce tongues of flame which light the 

funeral pyre. 

The Monist is naturally unsectariau and so the Sh^kta faith as 
held by those who understand it is free fi'oitt ci ucirrow seefuriuu 
spirit. 

Nextly it like the other Igamas, makes provision Im all castes 
and both sexes. Whatever be the true doctrine of the Vaidikas their 
practice is in fact marked by exclusiveness. Thus they exclude woman and 
SliMras. It is easy to understand why the so-called An^ryya Sam- 
prad^yas did not do so. A glorious feature of the Shdkta faith is 
the honour zvhich it pays to ivoman. And this is natural for those who 
worship the Great Mother whose representative (Vigraha) all earthly 
women are. Striyo dev&h striyah prindh. ‘^Women are Devas ; women 
are life itself,’'^ as an old Hymn in the SaryolIS.sa has it. It is because 
woman is a Vigraha of the Amb^t Devi/ Her likeness in flesh and blood 
that the Shdkta Tautras enjoin the honour and worship of women and 
girls (KumSrls)^ and forbade all harm to them such as the Sati rite, 
eujoiniug that not even a female animal is to be sacrificed. With the 
same solicitude for women the Mah^uirvina enjoins the education of 
daughters before their marriage. It is the Sh&kta Tantras again which 
allow dp women being Guru, a reverence which the /West has not yet 
yet given them. Initiation by a Mother bears eightfold fruit. Indeed 
to the enlightened Shdkta the whole universe is Strl or Shakti. ‘^Aham 
StrP’ as the Advaitabh^va/IJpanishad says, A high worship therefore 
which can be offered to the Mother to-day is to get rid of abuses which 
have neither the authority of ancient Sh&stra, nor of modern social 
science and to honoui*, cherish^ educate and advance women. (Shakti,) 
Striyo devAh striyah prAnali. Gau^mlya Tautra says Sarvayarnidhi- 
kdrashoha nirlnAm yogya evacha : and the MahAnirvAna says that 
the low-nRauIa who refuses initiate a OhandAla or Yavana or a woman 
out of disrespect goes the downward path. No one is excluded from 
any thing except oh the grounds of a leal and not ar tifiGial or imagined 
ihcbmpetency*':^^,,:..:/^ , ■/' ■ 
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An American Orientalisi critic, in speaking of <‘the worthlessness 
of Tantrik philosophy'’, says that it is Religions Feminism run mad^' 
adding : ‘^What is all this but the the feminisation of orthodox 
Veddnta ? It is a doctrine for suffragette Monists : the dogma unsup- 
ported by any evidence that the female principle antedates and includes 
the male principle^ and that this female principle is supreme Divinity”. 
The ^‘worthlessness” of the Tantrik philosophy is a personal opinion on 
which nothing need be said, the more particularly that Orientalists who, 
with insufScient knowledge, have already committed themselves to this 


view are not likely to easily abandon it. Tha present cx'iticism, 
however, in disclosing the grounds on which it is based, has shown that 
they are without worth. Were it not for such ignorant notions it would 
be unnecessary to say that the Sh^kta S^dhaka does not believe that 


there is a Woman Suffragette or otherwise, in the sky, surrounded by ' 
the members of some celestial feminist association who rules the male 


members of the universe. As the Yimala says for the benefit of the 
ignoiant neyam yoshit iia cha pnm&n na shandah na jadali smritah.'’ 
Nor is his doctrine concerned with the theories of the American Pro- 
fessor Lester Ward and others as to the alleged pre-eminence of the 
female principle. We are not here dealing with questions of science 
or sociology. It is a common fault of western criticism that it gives 
material interpretations of Indian Scripture and so misunderstands it. 
The Sh^kta doctrine is concerned with those Spiritual Principles which 
exist before and are the origin of both men and women. Whether in 
the appearance of the animal species the female ‘'antedates” the male 
is a question with which it is not concerned. Nor does it say that the 
female principle’^ is the supreme Divinity. Shiva the 'hnale” is 
co-equal with Shivll the ^‘female,” for both are one and the same. An 


Orientalist might have remembercl that in the S^ngkliya, Prakriti is 
spoken of as ^fferaale,’' and Purusha as And in Veddnfca, 

MAjA and Devi are of the feminine gender. Shakti is not a male nor 
a female ^‘^persoii,’' nor a male nor a female ^'principle,’' in the sense 
in which sociology, which is concerned with gross matter, uses those 
terms. Shakti is symbolically 'ffemale’" because it is the productive prin- 

represents the Chit aspect, is actionless 
iiiseparably associated even in creation. 
T^e^supreme is the attributeless (Nirguna) Shiva, or the neuter Brahman 
IS neither ^^male”^n^^ '‘femaIe'^ With such mistaken general views 

JUore subtle aspects by way 
re ation to Shangkara's MAyAvAda or the SAngkhya Darshana 
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The dociriae of sHakti has no more to do with 
mism than it has to do with ‘^old age pensions’^ or any other 
sociological movement of the day. This is a good instance of those 
appaiently “smart” and cocksure judgments which Orientalists and 
oUers pass on things Indian. The errors would be less ridiculous if 
they were on occasions more modest as regards their claims to know 
and naderstand. What is still more imporiaut, they would not 
probahly iu sach case give unnecsssary ground for offence. 

The characteristic features of Shkkta-dharma are thus its Monism • 
ot the MotWheod ot G.d ; its u^seetall s^ri’ 

provisioa for Shiidnis and womeu, to the latter of whom it readers high 
IiOQOiu lecogaizing that they may be evea Gurus ; aud lastly its 
bdhhan^ skilfully desigued to realise its teachings. 

As I ha™ pointed ont on many an oecasion this question et Stt- 
fnZZ ““ “<1 been in recent times much 

i, t.lti t • “■ tension is only an 

it rii »e phrases about itm4 on 

dL Rdil , “‘“h ‘he 

Misd SI 1 “l, J hindncss. Keligion again is a practical actiyity. 

msatalted f'^'T “ » »PW‘aal as well as a 

eat.1 and physical gymnastic. According to Shdkta dootrine each 

aa and woman contains within himselE and herself a vast latent 

f. V. Z / 1 fi-oia the root 

ohak to be able, to have force to do to not tik ^ 

aud nofchino- hnt f di V ' ^ Shakti 

auQ nocniug but bhakti, for the Svaruna of cii.oi - e-i • 

aud iniad and body are Shakti. The nrohlom fti * i 

vivifv Shitt: T-i,- • fi 0 ^ problem then is Low to raise and 

vivicy ^Jiuiiiti. 1 his IS the work of SArlh;ir»5 in t> t • « -.r.. 

The l.rqmq o h- , , 7 in the Religion of Power, 

o IS a piacoical philosophy, and as a Bengali friend of mine 

iail.l rid f has wcirput i, th!. h 

mrfy r'.r hn7? Philosophy whieh net 

rr A? ^^Pfnnwus. This is Kriya. The form which 

S ana takes necessarily varies according to faith, temperament and 
capacity Thus amongst Christians the Catholic Church like Hinduism 

has a fall aud potent Sddhanci in its Saf*ramonhc, rc i a \ 

C .roll .nd private worship Pnjd, UpSsanS) with UpaohL 'M 
light a.d inccimc-' iGhanX Dtps, OhApa), Images or Pratimt (hcn« 

It hss been called idolatrous), devotional rites such as N'ovenas and the 
Uhe, (Vmt.) a, threefold Angelns at morn, noon Z T^Jag 
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(Saiidhy^), rosary (Japa), the wearing o£ Kavaelias (Scapulars^ Medals^ 

. Agnus Dei)^ pilgrimage (Tlrthd) fasting, abstinence and mortification 
(Tapas), renunciation (Saunydsa), meditation (Dliydua), ending in the 
union of mystical theology (Sam^dhi) and so forth. There are other 
smaller details such for instance as Shanti abhisheka (Asperges) into 
which I need not enter here. I may however mention the Spiritual 
Director who occupies the place of the Guru ; the worship (Hyperdulia) 
of the Virgin-Mother which made SvAml VivekAnanda call the Italian 
Catholics Sh^ktas ; and the use of wine (Madya) and bread (correspon- 
iiig to MudrA) in the Eucharist or Communion Service. Whilst however 
the Blessed Virgin evokes devotion as warm as that which is here paid to 
Devi she is not Devi for she is not God but a creature selected as the 
vehicle of His incarnation (Avatdra). In the Eucharist the bread and 
wine are the body and blood of Christ aiDpearing under the form or 
^'accidents^^of those material substances ; so also TArA is Dravamayl 
that is the ‘‘Saviour in liquid form.^^ In the Catholic Church, (though 
the early practice was otherwise;) the laity no longer take wine but 
bread only, the officiating priest consuming both. Whilst however the 
Outward forms in this case are similar; the inner meaning is different. 
Those however who contend that eating and drinking are inconsistent 
with the ‘‘dignity^*^ of worship may be reminded of Terfcullian^s saying 
that Christ instituted His great sacrament at a meal. These notions 
are those of the dualist with all his distinctions. For the Advaitiu 
every function and act may be made a Yajna. Agape or ‘‘Love 
Feasts,” a kind of Chakra; were held in early times and discontinued 
as orthodox practice on account of abuses to which they led ; though 
they are said still to exist in some of the smaller Christian sects of the 
day. There are other points of ritual which are peculiar to the Tantra 
ShAstra and of which there is no counterpart in the Catholic ritual such 
as NyAsa and Yantra. Mantra exists in the form of prayer and as 
formulae of consecration but otherwise the subject is conceived of 
differently here. There are certain gestures (MudrA) made in the ritual 
as when consecrating; blessing, and so forth but they are not so numer- 
ous or prominent as they are here. I may some day more fully develop 
these interesting analogies but what I have said is for the present sufficient 
to establish the numerous similarities which exist between the Catholic 
and Indian Tan trie ritual. Because of these facts the “reformed^* 
Christian sects have charged the Catholic Church with “Paganism”. It 
is in fact the inheritor of very ancient practices but is not necessarily the 
Worse for that. The Hindu finds his Sadhand in the Tantras of the Agaoaa 
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in forms which his race has evolved. In the abstract there is no reason 
whj his race should not modify these forms of ISMhani or evolve new 
ones. But the j)omt is that it must have some form of Sddhan^l. 
Any system to be fruitful must experime 7 it to gain experience^ It is 
because of its powerful sacraments and disciplines that in the West the 
Catholic Church has survived to this day holding firm upon its 
amid the dissolving sects bora of what is called the '‘Eeform’h 
It is like to exist when thesej as presently existing sects, will have dis- 
appeared. All things survive by virtue of the truth in them. The parti* 
cular truth to which I here refer is that a faith cannot be maintained 
by mere hymn-singing and pious addresses. For this reason too 
Hinduism has survived. 

This is not to say that either of these will, as presently existing 
formSj continue until the end of time. The so called Reformed or 
Protestant sects, whether of West or East, are, when viewed in relation 
to man in general, the imperfect expression of a truth misunderstood 
and misapplied namely that the higher man spiritually ascends the 
less dependent is he on form. The mistake which such sects make is 
to look at the matter from one side only and to suppose that all men 
are alike in their requirement. The Agama is guilty of no such error. 
It offers form in all its fulness and richness to those below the stage 
of Yoga at which point man reaches what the Kulirnava Tautra calls 
the Varna and Ashrama of Light (Jyotirvarndshraml) and gradually 
releases himself from all form that he mav unite his self with the 
Formless One. I do not know which most to admire — the colossal afiir- 
mations of Indian doctrine or the wondrous variety of the differing 
disciplines which it prescribes for their realisation in tact. 

The Buddhists called Brahmanism Shilavratapardmarsha, that 
is a system believing in the efiicacy of ritual acts. And so it is, and 
so at length was Buddhism, when passing through Mahay^na it ended 
Up with the full Tantrik Sddhan^ of the Yajraydna School, There are 
human teudeneies which cannot be suppressed. Hinduism will however 
disappear if and when Sddhan4 (whatever he its form) ceases; for that will 
be the day on which it will no longer be sbrnething real but the mere sub- 
ject of philosophical and historical talk. Apart from its great doctrine of 
Shakti the main significance of the Shikta Tautra Shdstra lies in this 
that it affirms tlie principle of necessity of SMhan& and claims to 
afford a availahle to all of whatever and of either sex 

whereby the. teachings of Yeclinta may be practically realised. 
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But do not take any statement from any one, myself included, 
blindly, without examining and testing it. I am only concerned to 
state the facts as I know them, It is man’s prerogative to think. 
The Sanskrit word for ^^man'^ comes from the root <^to thinF\ Those 
of you here who are Shdktas may be pleased at what I have said about 
your faith. It must not however be supposed that a doctrine is necess- 
arily true simply because it is old. There are some hoary errors. As 
for science its conclusions shift from year to year. Recent discoveries 
have so abated its pride that it has considerably ceased to give itself 
those pontifical airs which formerly annoyed some of us. Most will 
feel that if they are to bow to any Master it should be to a spiritual 
one. A few will think that they can safely walk alone. Philosophy 
again is one of the noblest of life’s pursuit but here too we must 
examine to see whether what is "proposed for our acceptance is well- 
founded. The maxim is current that there is nothing so absurd but 
that it has been held by some philosopher or another. We must each 
ourselves judge and choose and if honest, none can blame our choice. 
We must put all to the test. Recollect the words of your Shniti — ^‘Man- 
ta vyah, shrotavyah’^ — ^disteu, ponder and discuss for as Manu says 
“Yastarken^niisandhatte sa dharmam veda, netaralP^ — ^He who by 
discussion investigates, he knows Dharma and none other.^’ Ultimately 
there is experience alone which in Shakta speech is Siham—- am 
She/^ 
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CHIT-SHAKTI. 


(the spirit aspect of the universe). 

Chit-Shakti is Chit as Shakti that is as power, or that aspect of 
Chit in which it is, through its associated M§.y&-Shakti, operative to 
create the nniverse. It is a commonly accepted doctrine that the 
ultimate Reality is Samvid, Chaitanya or Chit. 

But what is Chit ? There is no word in the English language 
which adequately describes it. It is not mind : for mind is a limited 
instrument through which Chit is manifested. It is that which is 
behind the mind and by which the mind itself is thought ; that is created. 
The Brahman is mindless (Amanah). If we exclude mine] we also 
exclude all forms of mental process, conception, perception, thought, 
reavSon, will, memory, particular sensation and the like. e are then 
left with three available words namely, Consciousness, Feeling, Exper- 
ience, To the first term there are several objections. For if we use 
an English word we must understand it according to its generally 
received meaning. Generally by '‘Consciousness” is meant self-cons- 
ciousness or at least something particular, having direction and form 
which is concrete and conditioned ; an evolved product marking the 
higher stages of Evolution. According to some, it is a mere function 
of experience^ an epiphenomenon, a mere accident of mental process. 
In this sense it belongs only to the highly developed organism and 
involves a subject attending to an object of which, as of itself, it is 
conscious. We are thus said to have most consciousness when we are 
awake (JAgrat avasthS) and have full experience of all objects presented 
to us ; less so when dreaming (Svapna avasthS,) and deep anaesthesia 
in true dreamless sleep (Sushupti). I may here observe that recent 
researches show that this last state is not so common as is generally 
supposed. That is complete dreamlessness is rare ; there being gene- 
rally some trace of dream. In the last state it is commonly said that 
consciousness has disappeared, and so of course it has if we first define 
consciousness in terms of the waking state and of knowledge of objects. 
According to Indian notions there is a form of conscious experience in 
the deepest sleep expressed in the well-known phrase "Happily I slept 
I knew nothing.” The sleeper recollects on waking that his state has 
been one of happiness. And he cannot recollect unless there has been 
a previous experience (anubhava) which is the subject-matter of memory. 
In ordinary parlance dp not regard some animal forms, plants, or 
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minerals as -conscious.” It is true that now m the west .here is ,due 
to the spread of ideas long current in India) growing up a wider use of 

the term -consciousness” in connection not only with animal but vege- 
Ue and mineral life but it cannot be said that the _ term conscious, 
ness” has yet generally acquired this wide signification. If then we 
use (as for' convenience we do) the term “consciousness” for Ohit, we 

cive it a content different from that which is attributed to the 
term in ordinary English parlance. Nextly, it is to be remembered 
that what in either view we understand by consciousness is something 
manifested and therefore limited and derived from our finite experience. 
The Brahman as Chit is the infinite substratum of that. Obit in itself 
fSvarttpa'- is not particiilarj nor conditioned and eonciete. Partieulaiity 
is that aspect in which it manifests as and through 5..Sbakti. Chit 
manifests as Jn^na-Shakti which, w'hen used otherwise than as a loose 


synonym for Chit, means knowledge of objects. Chit-Svarupa is 
neither knowledge of objects nor self-consciousness in the phenomenal 
sense. Waking, dreaming and dreamless slumber are all phenomenal 
states in which experience varies ; such variance being due not to Chit 
but to the operation or cessation of particular operation of the vehicles 
of mind (Antahkarana) and sense (Indriya). But Chit never disappears 
nor varies in either of the three states but remains one and the same 
through all. Though Chit-SvaiApa is not a knowledge of objects in 
the phenomenal sense it is not, according to Shaiva-Shakta views (I 
refer always to Advaita Shaiva-damhana) a mere abstract knowing 
(Jn^na) wholly devoid of content. It contains within itself the 
Vimarsha-Shakti which is the cause of phenomenal objects then 


existing in the form of Chit (Chidrupini). The Self then knows the Self. 
Still less can we speak of mere “awareness-” as the equivalent of Chit. 
A worm or meaner form of animal may he said to be vaguely aware. 
In fact mere “awareness” (as we understood that term) is a state of 
Chit in which it is seemingly overwhelmed by obscuring Mdyd-Shakti 
in the form of Tamoguna. Unless therefor we give to “awareness", 
as to consciousness, a content, other than that with whieli our experi- 
ence furnishes ns, both teims are unsuitable. In some respects Chit 
can be more closely described by Feeling which seems to have been the 
most ancient meaning of the term Chit. Feeling is more primary in 
that it is only after we have been first affected by soiuetbing that we 
become conscious of it. Thus, in S&ngkhya the Gunas are'iaid to be 
in the nature of happiness (Sukha) sorrow (Dukha) and illusion (Moha) 
as they, are experienced by the Purusha- Consciousness. And in Vedanta 
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Cliit aud x4iiaiida or Bliss or Love are ouo. For couscioiisnoss thea is 
nob consciousaess of being (Sat) but Being-consciousness (Sat-Chit) : 
nor a Being which is conscious of Bliss (Inanda) but Being — Conscious- 
ness-bliss (^Sachchhiclinanda). Further ^^feeling^^ has this advantage that 
it is associated with all forms of organic existence even according to 
popular usage and may scientifically be aptly applied to inorganic 
matter. Thus whilst most consider it to be an unusual and strained use 
of language to speak of the consciousness of a plant or stone, we can 
and do speak of the feeling or sentiency of a plant. Further the 
response which inorganic matter makes to stimuli is evidence of the 
existence therein of that vital germ of life and sentiency (and therefore 
Chit) which expands into the sentiency of plants, and the feelings and 
emotions of animals and men. It is possible for any form of unintelli- 
gent being to feel however obscurely. And it must do so if its ultimate 
basis is Chit and Luanda, however vested by Miyi-Shakti these may 
be. The response which inorganic matter makes to stimuli is the mani- 
festation of Chit through the Sattva-guna oE May^-Shakti in its form 
as Prakriti-Shakti. The manifestation is slight and apparently mecha- 
nical because of the extreme predominance of the Tamoguna in the 
same Prakriti-Shakti. Because of the limited and extremely regulated 
character of the movement which seems to exclude all volitional process 
as known to us, it is currently assumed that we have merely to deal 
with what is an unconscious mechanical energy. Because vitality is so 
circumscribed and seemingly identified with the apparent mechanical 
process we are apt to assume mere unconscious mechanism. But as a 
fact this latter is but the form assumed by the conscious Vital Power 
which is in and works in all matter whatever it be. To the eye, 
however, unassisted by scientific instruments, which extend our capa- 
city for experience, establishing artificial organs for the gaining thereof, 
the matter appears Jada (or unconscious) ; and so both in common 
Jiuglisli and Indian parlance we call that alone living or Jlva which, 
as organised matter, is endowed with body and senses. Philosophically, 
however, as well as scientifically, all is Jtv4tmd which is not ParamdtmA: 
everything in fact with form, whether the form exists as the simple 
molecule of matter or as the combination of these simple forms into cells 
and greater organisms. The response of metallic matter is a form of 
sentiency— its germinal form— a manifestation of Chit intensely obscured 
by the 'ramoguna of Prakriti-Shakti. 

In plants Chit is less obscured and there is the sentient life which 
gradually expands in animals and men according as Chit gains freedom 
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of mailifestatioa through the iuereased operation oE Sattvaguiia in the 


vehicles of Chit ; which vehicles are the mind and senses and the more 
elaborate organisation of the bodily particles. What is thus mere 
incipient or germinal seutiency; simulating unconscious mechanical 
movement in inorganic matter^ expands by degrees into feeling akin, 
though at first remotely, to our own, and into all the other psychic 
functions of consciousness, perception, reasoning, memory and will. 
The matter has been very clearly put m a Paper on The four cosmic 
elements’^ by C, Gr, Sander which, (subject to certain reservations stated) 
aptly describes the Indian views on the subject in hand. He rightly says 
that sentiency is an integrant constituent of all existence, physical as 
well as metaphysical, and its manifestation can be traced throughout 
the mineral and chemical as well as vegetable and animal worlds. It 
essentially comprises the functions of relationship to environment, 
response to stimuli, and atomic memory in the lower or inorganic plane ; 
whilst in the higher or inorganic planes it includes all the psychic 
functions such as consciousness, perception, thought, reason, volition and 
individual memory. Inorganic matter through the inherent element of 
sentiency is endowed with aesthesia or capacity of feeling and response 
to physical and chemical stimuli such as light, temperature, sound, 
electricity, magnetism and the action of chemicals. All such phenomena 
are examples of the faculty of perception and response to outside 
stimuli of matter. We must here include chemical sentiency and 
memory ; that is the atom's and molecule^s remembrance of its own 
identity and behaviour therewith. Atomic memory does not, of course, 
imply self-consciousness but only inherent group-spirit which responds 
in a characteristic way to given outside stimuli. We may call it atomic 
Or physical consciousness. The consciousness of plants is only trance- 
like (what the Hindu books call ^Comatose") though some of the higher 
aspects of sentiency (and we may here use the word ^consciousness’) of the 
vegetable world are highly interesting ; such as the turning of flowers 
to the sun ; the oldening and shutting of leaves and petals at certain 
times, sensitiveness to the temperature and the obvious signs of conscious- 
ness shewn by the sensitive and insectivorous plants, such as the Sundew, 
the Venus Fly-trap, and others. The sentiency of micro-organisms 
which dwell on the border-land between the vegetable and animal 
worlds have no sense organs, but are only endowed with tactile irrita- 
bility yet they are possessed of psychic life, sentiency, and inclination 
whereby they perceive their environment and position, approach, attack 
and devour food, flee from harmful substances and reproduce by division. 



Their movemeat'S appear to be positive not reflex. Every cell botk 
vegetable and animal possesses a biological or vegetative consciousness 
which in health is polarised or subordinate to the government of the,tiotal 
organism of which it forms an integral part ; but which is locally impair- 
ed in disease and ceases altogether at the death of the orsranism. In. 
plants, however, (unlike animals) the cellular consciousness is diffused 
or distributed amongst the tissues or fibres; there being apparently 
no special conducting or centralizing organs of consciousness such as we 
find in higher evolutionary forms. Animal consciousness in its highest 
modes becomes self-couseiousness. The psychology of the lower animals 
is still the field of much controversy; some regarding these as cartesian 
machines and others ascribing to them a high degree of psychic develop- 
ment. In the animals there is an endeavour at centralization of cons- 
ciousness which reaches its most complex stage in man, the possessor of 
the most highly organised system of consciousness, consisting of the 
nervous system and its centres and functions such as the brain and solar, 
plexus the site of Ajua and upper centres and of the Manipffra 
Chakra, Sentiency or feeling is a constituent of all existence. We 
may call it consciousness however if we understand (with the author 
ciuedj the term ^^consciousness^^ to iuclude atomic or physical conscious- 
ness, the trance consciousness of plant life, animal consciousness and 
man^s completed self-consciousness, 

The term Sentiency or Feeling as the eq[uivalent of manifested Chit 
has, however, this disadvantage whereas intelligence and consciousness 
aie terms foi the highest atributes of man^s nature, mere sentiency, 
though more inclusive and common to all, is that which we share mth 
the lowest manifestations. In the caso ot both terms, however, it is 
necessary to remember that they do not represent the Chit Svartlpa or 
Chit as It is in itself. The term SvarUpa corresponds with the Flatoiiic 
^ Idea and Aristotelean F orm y That which constitutes any thing 
what it is was called by Plato its ^Tdea.''' Arlstotfe sought to convev' 
the same meaning by a term which the Schoolman rendered ^^Form’k - 
Bacon adopted the word ^^Form’^ in this sense and the coiTespondin 
word Svarllpa (own form) is employed to convey t^^^ cf what v 

constitutes anything what it is namely, its true nature as it is in itself* 
Thus, though the Brahman or Shiva manifests in the form of the world 
as M^t-Shakti, its Svarfipa is pure'Chfe 

Neither sentien^ nor consciousness ag known to us are Chit- 
svar Apa,. Th^ am of Chit Just as reason. 
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mil, emotion and memory, their modes, are. Chit is the baek-grourid 
of all forms of experience which are its modes that is Chit veiled by 
M^yi-Shakti. Chit-Svartlpa is never to be confounded with, orlimited 
to, its particular modes. Nor is it their totality, for whilst it manifests 
in these modes It yet in Its own nature infinitely transcends them. 
Neither sentiency, consciousness, iior any other term borrowed from a 
limited and dual universe adeq[aat3ly describe what Chit is in Itself 
(SvarUpa). Vitality, mind, matter are its limited manifestations in 
form. These forms are ceaselessly changing but the homogeneous 
substratum of which they are particularised modes is changeless. That 
eternal, changeless, substratum is Chit, which may thus be defined as the 
changeless principle of all our changing experience. All is Chit clothing 
itself in forms by its own Power of Chit-Shakti and M^yl-Shakti: 
and that Power is not difiereiit from Itself, Chit is not the subject of 
knowledge or speech. For as the Varaha Upanishad (Chap. IV) says 
it is ^^The Reality which remains after all thoughts are given up.^"" What 
it is in Itself is unknown but to those who become It. It is fully realised 
only in the highest state of Ecstasy (Samadhi) and in bodiless liberation 
(Videha Mukti) when Spirit is freed of its vehicles of mind and matter. 
A Modern Indian Philosopher has (See ^ ^Approaches to Truth^^ and the 
^‘Patent Wonder^^ by Professor Pramathanath Mukhop^dhy^ya) very 
admirably analysed the notion of the universal Ether of Consciousness 
(ChidAkasba) and the particular Stress formed in it by the action of 
MftyA-Shakti. In the first place, he points out that logical thought is 
inherently dualistic and therefore presupposes a subject and object. 
Therefore to the pragmatic eye of the western, viewing the only expe- 
rience known to him, consciousness is always particular having a 
particular form and direction. Hence where no direction or form is 
discernible they have been apt to imagine that consciousness as such has 
also ceased. Thus if it were conceded that in profound sleep there were 
no dreams, or if in perfect an icstliesia it were granted that nothing 
particular was felt, it was thereby considered to be conceded that cons- 
ciousness may sometimes cease to exist in us. What does in fact cease 
is the consciousness of objects which we have in the waking and dream- 
ing states. Consciousness as such is neither subjective nor objective 
and is not identical with intelligence or understanding — that is with 
directed or informed consciousness. Any form of unintelligent being 
which feels, however chaotically it may be, is yet, though ohscurely 
so (in the sense here meant) conscious. Pure consciousness that is con- 
sciotisness as such is the back-ground of every form of experience. 
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In practical life anci in Science and Philosophy when swayed by 
pragmatic ends^ formless experience has no interest, but only certain 
forms and tones of life and consciousness. Where these are missed we 
are apt to fancy that we miss life and feeling-consciousness also* 
Hence the essential basis of existence or Chit has been commonly 

looked upon as a very much specialised and peculiar manifestation in 
nature. 

On the contrary, Chit is the one and only true Being or Reality 
itself. Chit as such is identical with Being as such. The Brahman 
is both Chit and Sat. Though in ordinary experience Being and 
Peeling Consciousness are essentially bound up together, they still seem 
to diverge from each other. Man by his very constitution inveterately 
believes in an objective existence beyond and independent of his self. 
And this is so, so long as he is subject to the veil (Miya-Shakti). But 
in that ultimate basis of experience whicli is the Paramitmd the 
divergence has gone ; for the same boundless substratum which is the 
continuous mass of experience is also that which is experienced. The 
self is its own object. To the exalted Yogin the whole nnivorso is not 
different from himself as Itma. This is the path of the 'hipward-going'" 
Kundah (Urddhva Kundalinl). 

Further there has been a tendency in fact to look upon conscious- 
ness as a mere function of experience ; and tlie Philosophy of uncons- 
cious ideas and mind-stuft would even go so far as to regard it as a 
mere accident of mental process. This is to reverse the actual facts. 

Consciousness should rather be taken as an original datum than as a ^ 
later development and peculiar manifestation. We should begin with 
it in its lowest forms, and explain its apparent pulse-life by extending 
the principle of veiling (M^yi-Shakti) which is ceaselessly working in 
man, reducing his life to an apparent series of pulses also. An explana- 
tion which does not start with this primordial extensity of experience 
cannot expect to end with it. For if it be not positive at the beginning, 
it cannot be derived at the end. 

But what, it may be asked, is the proof of such pure experience ? 
Psychology which only knows changing states does not tell us of it. 

This is so. Yet from those states some of which approach homogeneity 
inferences may be drawn • and experience is not limited to such states 
for it may transcend them. 

It is true that ordinarily we do not meet with a condition of cons- 
ciousness \yhieh is without a directiop or form ; but tests drawn froix^ 
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the incideuts o£ ordinary normal life are Insufficient, he has argued, to 
prove that there is no consciousness at all when this direction and fom 
are supposed to have gone. Though a logical iiitnition will not tell its 
own story, we can make reflection on intuition render ns some sort of 
account, so that the Intuitive fact appears in review, when it will appear 

that eonseiousness is the basis of, indeed eicistence itself, and not_ merely 

, . 1 . Rnf fiiA nnlv Droof or pure eonseiousness 

an attendant circumstance. But tlie oniv piouL ^ 

is an instance of it. This cannot be established by mere reflection. 
The bare eoiiscioiisuess of this or that, the experience o just going to 
sleep and just waking, and even the consciousness of being as such, are 
but approximations to the state of consciousness as such that is pure 
conscioiisne.ss, but are not identical with it, Then, what evidence, it may 
be asked, have we of the fact that pure consciousness is an actual state 
of existence? In normal life as well as in abnormal pathological states, 
we have occasional stretches or experience in which simplicity of feature 
or determination has advanced near to homogeneity, in which experience 
has become almost structureless. But the limit of pure homogenous 
experience is not there reached. On the other hand, there is no con- 
clusive proof that we have ever had a real lapse of consciousness in onr 
life, and the extinction of consciousness as such is inconceivable 
in any case. The claim, however, that consciousness as such exists 
rests not so much on logical argument as on intuitive grounds, 
on revelation (Shruti) and spiritual experience of the truth of that 

revelation. 


According to Indian Monism, a Pure Principle of Experience not only 
exists, but is the one and only ultimate permanent existence or reality. 
It does not regard Chit as a mere fanetiou^ accident, or epiphenomenon, 
but holds it to be the ever existing plenum whieh sustains and vitalises 
all phenomenal existence, and is the very basis on which all forms of 
multiple experience, whether of sensation, instinct, will, understanding, 
or reason rest. It is, in short, the unity and unchanging Reality behind 
all these various changing forms which, by the veil or Miiya-Shakti, 
Jlva assumes. 

The Chit-Svar-^pa inadequately described as mere blissful aware- 
ness of feeling exists as the basis and appears in the form of, that is 
clothed with, mind ; a term which in its general sense is not used merely 
in the sense of the purely mental function of reason but in the sense of 
all the forms in which consciousness is displayed as distinguished from 
Chit Jtself which is the unity behind all these forms whether reason, 
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sensation^ emotioiiy instinct or will. All these are modes wherein the 
plastic unformed clay of life is determined. For every conception or 
volition is essentially an apparent clrcumseription or limitation of that 
Sat v/hich is the basis of phenomenal life. 


FrofeSsor F. jMukhop^dhyaya has described pure consciousness 
to be an infinitude of ^^awareness^’, lacking name and form and every 
kind of determination, which is a state of complete quiescence where 
the potential is zero or infinity — a condition without strain or tension 
which is at once introduced when the slightest construction is put upon 
it, resulting in a consciousness of bare and ^'that'\ It is not a 

consciousness of anything. It is an experience of nothing in parii^ 
c7ilar. But this must not be confounded with no experience. The 
former is taken to be the latter because life Is pragmatic, interest being 
shown in particular modes of awareness. To man’s life, which is little 
else than a system of partialities, pure experience in which there is 
nothing to observe or shun, love or hate seems practically to be no 
experience at all. Pure Consciousness is impartial. There is no difference 
(Bheda) so far as pure Awareness is concerned. Pure Consciousness 
is a kind of experience which stands above all antithesis of motion and 
rest. It does not know Itself either as changing or statical, since it 
is awareness without any determinations or mode whatever. 

To know itself as changing or permanent, it must conceal its alogical 
and unspeakable nature iu a veil. Every determination or 

form makes experience a directive magnitude* Consciousness then 
assumes a direction or special reference. It is not possible to direct and 
refer in. a special way without inducing such a feeling of strain or 
tension, whether the conditions be physiological or psychological. Pure 
consciousness has, thus, been compared to an equipotential surface of 
electrical distribution. There Is no difference of potentials between any 
two points A and B over this surface. It is a stretch of consciousness 
in which there is, apparently, no sensible diversity of features, 
no preference, no differential incidence of subjective regard. Like 
the equipotential surface, such eonsciousness is also quiescent. To 
secure a flow on it, there must be a difference of potentials between any 
two points. Similarly, to have a reference, a direction, a movement 
of attention, there must be a determination ia the total experience of the 
moment in the given mass of eoaseiousness. Absolute quiescence is a 
state of consciousness which is pure existence, with no special subjective 
direetion, and reference; with no difference of level and potential between 
qne part of the experience gad another. Experience will show special 
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subjective direction and reference if it assumes the least form or 
determination, such as ''this'’ or ^^that"'’ ; to have no difference of level 
or potential, experience must be strictly homogeneous —that is to say, 
must not involve the least ideal or representative structure. Absolute 
c[uiescenee exists only with that Consciousuess which is pure Being, or 
Paramatra^, 


With regard however, to all descriptions of the state, it cuust be 
borne in mind that they only negatively correspond with their subject 
matter by the elimination of characteristics which are peculiar to, 
and constitute the human conseiousness of, the Jiva, and are there- 
fore alien to the Supreme Conscionsnes. They give us no positive 
information as to the nature of pure Chit, for this is only known in Yoga 
by the removal of the veil of ignorance (Avidya) under which all logical 
thinking and speaking is done. This ^%noranee^' is nothing but a term 
for those limitations which make tlie creature what he is. It is a 
common place in Indian religion and idiilosophy that the Brahman as 
It exists in Itself is beyond all thoaglit and words, and is known only 
by the Samidhi of Yoga. As the Mah^-Nirvana Tantra says (HI., 
V. 6 eL seq) : ‘'The Brahman is known in two ways : from His mani- 
festations which are the object of Sadhan^ or as It is in itself in 
Saniadhijoga ; for^ as Ch. A.IY., V. 135 Ibid*^ Atma.jnS,na is the 
one means of liberation in which Its nature is realised. It is, perhaps, 
in part at least, because the merely negative and imi^erfect character 
of such description is not sufficiently noted that pure consciousness, as 
the author cited points oiitj has in general awakened no serious interest 
in the practical West ; though it has been the crown of glory for some 
of, what have been said to be, the stateliest forms of Eastern thought, 
which asserts itself to be in possession of an expermiental method by 
which the condition of pure consciousness may be realised. The ques- 
tion is, thus, not one of mere speculation, but of This 

state, again, is believed by the Bast to be not a dull and dreary condition, 
y 01 feductio ad absurd^^m oi all which imparts to our 

ivmg Its worth and significance. Not at all ; since It is the first priu- 
cipk from which all existence and interest in existence proceeds. It is 
reasonable, therefore, it is contended, to assume that all which life possesses 
of real wor^ exists in the Source of life itself. Life is only a mode of 

Ka f f A lifo is but a faint reflection of infinite 

p*rand ^ puie Being and Consciousness in all its metaphysical 

tioTi ^^^mlerstandable condition w-hich no imaging- 

t.» d.p.ot .,d 
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Owing to the necessarily negative eliaraeter of some of the descrip- 
tions of the Supreme Brahman we iind such questions ‘'How can it differ 
from a nullity?^" (‘^^Dialogues on Hindu Philosophjq'^ 259 by Rev. K. M. 
Banerjee) : and the statement of the English Orientalist Colonel Jacob 
(whose views are akin to those of others) that Nirvana is an unconscious 

and stone-like O'/V) existence^’. Such a misconception is the more 
extraordinary in that it occurs in the work of an author who was 
engaged in the translation of a Vedanlic treatise. These and many 
similar statements seem to establish that it is possible to make a 
special study of Vedanta and yet to misunderstand its primary concepts. 
It is true that the Brahman is unconscious in the sense that It has not 
our consciousness; for if so, It would be Jiva and not ParamcUamA. 
But this is only to say that it has not our limitations. It is unlimited 
Chit. A stone rej)resents its most veiled existence. In its Self it is 
all light and self-illumining (Svaprakasba). As Sliruti says (Katha 
Up. 5-15). ‘^All things shed lustre by liis lustre. All things shine 
because tie shines.’'' All things depend on It : but It has not to depend 
on any thing else for Its manifestation. It is therefore better to say 
with the Hangsa Upanishad and the Ohristiau Gospel that It is the 
peace beyond all understanding. It has been drily remarked that 
*^The idea that Yoga means a dull state is due, perhaps, to the misunder- 
standing of PatanjalPs definition of if 

Man, however, ordinarily and by his nature craves for modes and 
forms (Bhaum&nanda) ; and though all enjoyment comes from the pure 
Supreme Consciousness, it is supposed that dualistic variety and polarity 
are necessary for enjoyment. What, thus, in its plenitude belongs to 
the sustaining spirit of all life is transferred to life alone. All know- 
ledge and existence are identified with variety, change, polarity. Whilst 
skimming over the chequered surface of the sea^ we thus, it is said, 
ignore the unfathomed depths which are in repose and which nothing 
stirs, wherein is the Supreme Peace (Shanta) and Bliss (Param&nanda). 

The Brihaddranyaka Upanishad says ^'Other beings live on a fraction 
of tins great BHss.'^ The Bliss of Shiva and Shakti are one for they are 
inseparate. Hence she is called (Trishati II. 32) Ekabhog^: for Eka= 
tshvara and Bhoga^Svasvarffpdixanda. 

NyAya and Singkhya say that the chief end of man is the absolute 
cessation of pain, but Vedantins, going beyond this negative definition, 
say that, all pain having surceased oxi unity with the Supreme, the 
chief end is that positive Bliss which is of its essence. The Devi 
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KaMut, the Mother of all, is Herself Bliss-that is, all bliss from earthly 
bliss (Bhauminanda) to Brahman-bliss (Brahmanaiida). As the Com- 
mentator Shaugkara in his commentary on the Trishatl says (dting 
Shruti) : “Who else can make us breathe, who else can make us live, if 

this blissful Ether were not ?'■’ 

If, further, it be asked what is this pure Experience which mani- 
fests itself in all these diverse forms, it must be said that from Ins very 
dehnition pure Chit or the Supreme Brahman (Baiabiahman) is that 
about which nothing in particular can be predicated : for predication 
is possible only in I'elation to detcrinmattoiis or modes in consciousness- 
And in this sense the Yogatattva TJpanishad says that those who seek 
a knowledge of it in Shdstras are deluded : “How can that which is 
self-shining be illuminated by the ShAstras ? Not even the Devas can 
describe that indescribable state.” The Mandukya Upauishad, speaking of 
the fourth aspect (Piida) of Atm^, says that it is the non-dual Shiva which 
is not an object which can be soused, used , taken, determined (^by any marks) 
or of which an account can be given, but is unthinkable and knowable 
only by the realisation of Atma. Negative predication may, however, 
clear away improper notions. It is really an inscrutable condition of 
existence npon which no category can be be fastened. This must 
always be borne in mind in any attempted definition of this transcendent 
state. It is a condition of self-existent (NirAdhira), unending (Nitya), 
changele-ss (Avikdri), undifferentiated (Abhinna), spaceless (P-ftrna', 
timeless (Sh^svata), all-pervading (SarvatiAvastha), self-illumining 
(Svayamjyotih), pure (Shuddha) experience. As the Kularnava Tantra 
says (I — 6, 7) : “Shiva is the impartite Supreme Brahman, the all- 
knowing Creator of all. Ho is the stainless One and the Lord of 
all. He is one without a second (Advaya). He is light itself. He 
changes not, and is without beginning or end. He is without attribute 
and above the highest. He is existence (Sat), Consciousness (Chit), 
and Bliss (Ananda).'” As Sat It is unity of being beyond the opposites 
of “this” and “that”, “here and there'’, “then and now”. As Chit It is 
an experiencing beyond the oppo.sites of worldly knowledge and ignor- 
ance. As Supreme Ananda It is the Bliss which is known upon the 
dissolution of that dualistic state which fluctuates between, and is 
composed of, happiness and sorrow ; for created happiness is only an 
impermanent change of state (Vik^ra) or Becoming, but the Supreme 
Bliss (ParamSnanda) endures. Bliss is the very nature (Svartlp:i) of 
this Supreme Consciousness, and not, as w’ith the ereature, a mere 
changing attributo of some form of Becoming. Supreme Being (Sat) 
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is a unity mtliout parts (Nislikala). Supreme Feeliug-Conseiousiless 
(Chit) is immediacy of experience. In the Jiva, Consciousness of Self 
is set over against the not-self ; for logical thought establishes a polarity 
of subject and object. Thus the undifferentiated Supreme Conscious- 
ness transcends, and the Supreme Bliss (Paramduanda) is beyond, the 
changing feelings of happiness and sorrow. It is the great Peace 
(Shilnta) which, in the words of the Hangsopanishad. (V. 12, Ed. 
Anand^shrama, XXIX., p. 593) as of the New Testament, passes all 
worldly understanding. Sachehidananda, or Pure Being, persists in all 
the states of Becoming which are its manifestation as Shakti. It is a 
continuous, partless, homogeneous Unity universally pervading the 
manifested world like ether or space, as opposed to the limited, dis- 
continuous, discrete character of the forms of “matter’-’ which are the 
products of its power or Shakti. It is a state of quiescence free of all 
motion (Nihspauda), and of that vibration (Spandana) which, operating 
as the Primordial Energy, evolves the phenomenal world of names and 
forms. It is, in short, the innermost Self in every being — a change- 
less Reality of the na-ture of a purely experiencing principle (Chaita- 
nyam AtmSi) as distinguished from whatever may assume the form of 
either the experienced or of the means of experience. This Chit in 
bodies or Ohaitanya underlies as their innermost Self all beings. The 
Chit or itma as the underlying Reality in all is, according to VedSnta. 
one, and the same in all ; undivided and unlimited by any of them, 
however much they may be separated in time and space. It is not only 
all-pervading, but all-transceudiug. It has thus a two-fold aspect ; 
an immanent aspect as Shakti (Power), in which It pervades the 
universes (Saguna Brahman) ; and a transcendental aspect, in 


which It exists beyond all Its worldly, manifestations. (Nirguna 
Brahman). Chit as it is in itself is spaceless and timeless, extending 
beyond all limitations of time and space and all other categories of 
existence. We live in the Infinite. All limits exist in Chit. But 


these limits are also another aspect of Himself that is Shakti. It is a 
boundless tranquil ocean on the surface of which countless varied modes 
like waves are rising, tossing, and sinking. Though It is the one Cause 
of the universe of relations, in itself It is neither a relation nor a 


totality of relations, but a completely relatiouless Self-identity unknow- 
able by any logical process whatever. 


Chit is the boundless permanent plenum which sustains and vitalises 
everything. It is the universal Spirit all -pervading like the Ether 
which is, sustains, and illumines all experience and all process in the 
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cvntimmm of experieuce. In it tlie universe is born, grows and dies. 
This plenum or continiLim is as such all-pervading, eternal, unproduced, 
and indestructible : for production and destruction involve the existence 
and bringing together and separation of paits which in an absolute 
partless continutmi is impossible. It is necessarily in itself that is, 
as Chit motionless, for no parts of an all-filling continimm can move 
from one place to another. Nor can such a continuum have any other 
form of motion, such as expansion, contraction, or undulation, since 
all these phenomena involve the existence of parts and their displace- 
ment. Chit is one homogeneous, partless, all-per wading, eternal, spiritual 
substance. In Sanskrit, this plenuni is called Chidakdsha; that is, just 
as all material things exist in the all-prevading physical Ether, so do 
they and the latter exist in the infinitely extending Spiritual ^^Ether'' 
which is Chit. The Supreme Consciousness is thought of as a kind of 
permanent spiritual ‘‘'Space” .‘Chicl^kasha) which makes room for and 
contains all varieties and forms appearing and disappearing. Space 
itself is an aspect of spiritual substance. It is a special posture of that 
stress in life which takes place in unchanging consciousness (P. 
Mukhopddhyaya ^^The Patent Wonder,*” 21 — 24). In this Ocean of 
Being-Consciousness we live, move and have our being. Consciousness 
as such, (that is, as distinguishad from the products of Its power or 
Shakti), is never finite. Like space, it cannot be limited, though 
through the operation of its power of self- negation or M^yd-Shakti 
it may appear as determined. But such apparent determinations do not 
ever for us express or exhaust the whole consciousness, any more than 
space is exhausted by the objects in it Experience is taken to be 
limited because the Experiencer is swayed by a pragmatic interest 
which draws his attention only to particular features in the continuum^ 
Though what is thus experienced is a part of the whole experience, the 
latter is felt to be an infinite expanse of consciousness or awareness in 
which is distinguished a definite mass of especially determined feeling. 

As Chit is the infinite plenum^ all limited being exists in it, and it 
exists in all such beings as the Spirit or innermost and true Self and as 
Shakti it is their mind and body. When the existence of anything is 
aflSrmed, the Brahman is affirmed, for the Brahman is existence itself. 
This pure Consciousness, or Chit is the Paramdtmil Nirguna Shiva who 
is Being-Consciousness-Bliss (Suchchhid^nanda). Consciousness is 
Being. Paramc1,tm4, according to Advaita Vedanta, is not a conscious- 
ness o/ being, but Being-Consciousness. Nor it is a consciousness (?/ 
Bliss, but it Blissi All these are one in pure Coa 3 .sciousness. That 
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whicli is the nature o£ ParaiMfcm^ never changes^ notwithstanding the 
creative ideation (Srishtikalpani) which is the manifestation of Shafcti 
as Chit-Shakti and and Milya-Shakti. It is this latter Shakti which* 
according to the Sh&kta Tantra, evolves. To adopt a European analogy 
which is yet not complete, Param^tmS. is God-head (Brahmatva''* 
Shakti, or Saguna is God (tslivara). Each of the three systems 

S^ngkliya, M^y^vada, Yed^nta, and Tantrik monism agrees in holding 
the reality of pure consciousness (Chit). The question upon which they 
differ is as to whether unconsciousness is a second independent 
reality, as Singkhya alleges ; and^ if not, how the admitted appearenee 
of unconsciousness is to be explained consistently with the unity of the 
Brahman. 


Such then is Chit, truly known as it is in Itself only in Yoga and 
Moksha; known only through Its manifestations in our ordinary 
experience just as to use the simile of the Kaivalya K^liki Tantra 
we realise the presence of Rahu or Bhlieliehhay^ by his actions on the 
sun and moon. The Eclipse is seen but not the cause of it. Chit-Shakti 
is a name for the same changeless Chit when associated in creation 


with its operating Mi1.ya-Shakti. The Supreme Chit is called Parfisam- 
vit in the scheme of the Thirty-six Tattvas which is adopted by both 
tlie Shaiva and Shakta Agamas. 


According to Shangkara, the Supreme Brahman is defined as pure 
Jnana without the slightest trace of either actual or potential objecti- 
vity. The Advaita Shaiva-Shaktas regard this matter differently in 
accordance with an essential principle of the Agamic School with which 
I now deal. 


All occultism whether of East or West posits the principle that there 
is nothing in any one state or plane which is not in some other way 
actual or potential, in another state or plane. The Western Hei*metie 
maxim runs above so below.’'^ This is not always understood. The 
saying does not mean that what exists in one plane exists m farm in 
another plane. Obviously if it did the planes would be the same and 
not different. If tshvara thought and felt , and saw objects, in the 
human way, and if he was loving and wrathful, just as men are, He 
would not be tsh vara but Jiva. The saying cited means that a thing 
which exists on one plane exists on all other planes according either to ^ 
the form of each plane if it be an intermediate causal body (K^rauS.- 


vaptarasharira) 


oj‘ ultimately as the mere potentiality of becoming 
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which exist in Atm^ in its aspect as SImkti. The Hermetic maxim is 
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According to the Shikta Tantrik exposition oF Advaitavdda^ 
is not an unconscious (jada) principle but a particular Shakti of 
Brahman. Being Shakti it is at base consciousness but as M^y^- 
Shakti it is Consciousness veiling Itself, Shakti and Shaktim^n 
are one and the same : that is, Power and its Possessor (Shaktim^n). 
Therefore Mdy4-Shakti is Shiva or Chit in that particular aspect 
which He assumes as the material cause (Plp^dSna K^rana) in 
creation. Creation is real ; that is there is a direct causal nexus 
between Shiva as Shakti Chitsliakti and M&y^shakti) and the universe, 
In short Shiva as Shakti is the cause of the universe and as 
Shakti in the form of Jiva (all manifested forms) He actually 
evolves. Comparing these two views ; — Shangkara says that there is 
in truth no creation and tlierefoie there can be no question how it ai'ose. 
This is because he views the problem from the traneenclental (Paramdr- 
thika) standpoint of Sidclhi, The Taiitra ShS-Stra, on the other hand, 
being a practical S^dhana Shastra views the matter from our, that is 
the Jiva, standpoint. To us the universe and ourselves are real. And 
tshvara the Creator is real. Therefore there is a creation and Shiva 
as Shakti creates by evolving into the Universe and then appearing as 
all Jivas. This is the old Upanishadic doctrine of the spider actually 
evolving the web from itself the web being its substance in that form. 
A flower cannot be raised from seed unless the flower was in some way 
already there. Therefore as there is an ^^Aham’^ and ^Tdam’^ in our 


experience, in some way it is in the supreme experience of Parashiva or 
Pai4samvit. But the Idam is not there as with us ; otherwise It would 


be Jiva. Therefore it is said that there are two priueiples or aspects in 
the Brahman namely Prak^sha for Chit aspect) and Vimarsha Shakti the 
potential Idam which in creation explicates into the Universe. But 
in the supreme experience or Amarsha, Vimarsha-Shakti (which has two 
states) exists in its supreme form. The subtler state is in the form of 
consciousness (Chidrtlpml); the gross state is in the form of the Universe. 
(Yishv^tmika). The former is beyond the universe (YishvottirnA). 
But if Yirnarsha Shakti is there in the form of consciousness (Ohidrfl- 
pinl) it is one with Chit, Therefore it is said that the Aham and Idam 


without ceasing to be in the supreme experience are 
in undistinguishable union as Chit and Chidr’^pinl. 


in supreme Shiva 
This is the Nirguna 


state of Shivashakti. As She is then in undistinguishable union with 


t 


Shiva she is then also simple uiimanifested Chit, She is then Chaitanya- 
rUpa or Ohidrflpial : a subtle sauskrib expressioa which denotes 
tl^at She is the same as Chit and yet suggest that though in a 
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Ohii. The mutual relation whether in manifestation or beyond it, 
whether as the imperfect or Ideal universe is one of inseparable 
connection or inherence, ;'Avinabhava Sambaiidha, Samanvaya; such 
as that between “I-ness” (Aliamti) and “r (Aliam), existence and 
that which exists (Bhiva, Bhavat), an attribute and that in 
which it inheres (Dharma, Dharmiii), sunshine and the sun and so 
forth. The PaiicliaiAtra Scliool of the \aishnava Ajaina oi Tantia 
speaking of the Mahishakti Laksliml says, that in Her supreme state 
She is undistiag’uisliable from the ‘‘Windless Atmospneie (\3,3udeva) 
existing only asltivere in the form of “darkness” and “emptiness” 
(that is of nnmanifested formlessness). So the Mahanirv^na Tantra 
speaks of Her “dark formlessness”. In the Kulaehudamani Nigama 
Devi says (I- 16-2t)— “I though in the form of Prakriti rest in 
conseiotisuess bliss'^^ (Abang prakriuirApa cliCj chidananda paiayana). 
Tiag’hava Bhitta in his commeatary on the Siiaradd, Tilaka (Ch. I) says 
“She who is eternal existed in a subtle (that is, nnmanifested) state as 
it were Ohaitanya during the final dissolution (Ya anfidirfip^ chaitany^- 
dhvAsena malid-oralave .sflkslimd, sthita). It would be simpler to say 
that She is then what She is (Svardpa) namely conscioiisness but in 
creation that consciousness veils itself. These terms ‘Tormless^’j 
^‘‘subtle^’, ^hlark^^^ ‘'empty’^ all denote the same unmanifested state in 
which Shakti is in imdistingiiishable union with Shiva the formles.5 
consciousness. The .Panchardjra (Ahirbudhnya Samhitd^ Ch. IV) in 
manner similar to that of the other Agamas describes the supreme state 
of Shakti in the dissolution of the Universe as one in which manifested 


Shakti ^T^eturns to the condition of Brahman (Brahmabhdvam brajate). 
“Owing to complete intensity of embrace*" { Atisangkleshdt) the two all 
pervading ones Narayana and His Shakti become as it were a single 
principle (Ekam tattvam iva). This return to the Brahman condi- 
tion is said to take place in the same way as a conflagration when there 
is no more combustible matter, returns to the latent condition of fire 
(Vahni-bhdva). There is the same fire in both cases but in one 
case there is the activity of combustion and in the other there is 
not. It follows from this that the Supreme Brahman is not a mere 
knowing without trace of objectivity. In It tlie Aham Is the Self as 
Chit s^nd the^^ I Self as Chidrtipinl* There is itmdrdma i^^^^ 
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which the Sell knows and enjoys the Self not in the form of external 
objects but as that aspect of consciousness whose projection all objects 
ni'c. Shakti is always the object of the self and one with it. For 
the object is always the self since there is nothing but the self. But 
in the supreme the object is experience as one in nature with Shiva 
being Chaitanya-rilpa • in the universe the object seems to the Jiva^ 

the creation of and subject to M^y^ and Aviclya Shakti, to he different 
from the Self as mind and matter. 

I he next point is the nature of creation or rather emanation 
(Abhdsa) for the former term is associated with dualistic notions of an 
extra-Cosmic God who produces a world which is as separate from 
Himself as is the pot from the potter. According to this doctrine 
there is an Evolution of Consciousness or Chit-Shakti associated with 
Mdyd- Shakti into certain forms. This is not to say that the Brahman 
is wholly transformed into its emanations that is exliaustecl by them. 
The Brahman is infinite and can never, therefore^ be wholly held in 
this sense in any form or in the universe as a whole. It always trans* 
cends the universe. Therefore when Consciousness evolves, it never- 
theless does not cease to be what it was^ is^ and will be. The Supreme 
Chit becomes as Shakti the universe but still remains supreme 
Chit. In the same way every stage of the emanation-process prior to 
the real evolution (Pariudma of Prakriti) remains what it is whilst 
giving birth to a new Evolution. In Parintoa or Evolution as known 
to us on this plane, when one thing is evolved into another it cease to be 
what it was. Thus when milk is changed into curd, it ceases to be milk. 
The Evolution from Shiva-Shakti of the Pure Tattvas is not of this 
kind. It is an Abh^sa or ‘^shining fortlP^, adopting the simile of the 
sun which shines without (it was suj)pos8d) change in, or diminution of, 
its light. This unaflectedness in spite of its being the material cause is 
called in the PanchaiAtra by the term Viryya a condition which, the . 
Vaisluiava Lakshml Tantra says, is not found in the world ^Mvhere milk 
quickly loses its nature when curds appeaP’. It is a process in which 
one flame springs from another flame. Hence it is called ^‘Plame to 
Flame.’^ There is a second Flame but the first from which it comes is 
unexhausted and still there. The cause remains what it was and yet 
appears differently in the effect. God is never “emptied^’ as it is said 
wholly into the \vorld. Brahman is ever changeless in one aspect ; in 
another it changes, such change being as it were a mere point of stress 
in the infinite Ether of Chit. This IbhAsa, therefore, is a form of 
Vivartta distingaishable however from the Vivartta of May4v&da 
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because in the Agama^ whether Vaislinava, Shaiva, or Shikta, the effect 
is regarded as real whereas according to Shangkara^ it is unreal. 
Hence the latter system is called Sat-k^rana-vMa or the doctrine of 
the reality of the original source or basis of things and not also of the 
apparent effects of the cause. This ibhdsa has been called Sadrisha 
Parin^ma (Introduction to Principles of Tantra, VoL II) a term borrowed 
from the S^ngkhy a but which is not altogether appropriate. In the 
latter Philosophy the term is used in connection with the state of the 
Gunas of Prakriti in dissolution when nothing is produced. Here on the 
contrary we are dealing with creation and an evolving Power- 
Consciousness. It is only appropriate to this extent that as in Sadrisha 
Parindma there is no real evolution or objectivity, so also there is none 
in the evolution of the tattvas until M^ya intervenes and Prakriti really 
evolves the objective universe. 

This being the nature of the Supreme Shiva and of the evolution of 
consciousness^ this doctrine assumes, with all others, a transcendent and 
a creative or immanent aspect of Brahman. The first is Niskhala Shiva; 
the second Sakala Shiva; or Nirguna, Saguna; Parama, A para (in 
Shangkara^s parlance) ; Paramitma, Ishvara ; and Paramabrahman, 
Shabdabrahman. Prom the second or changing aspect the universe is 
born, , Birth means ^manifestation^. Manifestation to what? The 
answer is to consciousness. But there * is nothing but Chit. Creation 
is then the evolution whereby the changeless Chit through the power 

of its M^y^-Shakti appears to Itself in the form of object. All is Shiva 
whether as subject or object. 

This evolution of consciousness is described in the scheme of the 
Thirty-six Tattvas. 

Shangkara and SAngkhya speak of the 24 Tattvas from Prakriti 
to Prithivi. Both Shaivas and Sh^ktas speak of the Thirty-sk Tattvas. 
shewing by the extra number of Tattvas how Purusha and Prakriti 
themselves originated. The uortheim or Advaita Shaiva Agama and the 
Shdktas Agama are allied, though all Shaiva Scripture adopt the same 
Tattvas. In all the Againas whether Vaishnava, Shaiva, or Shfikta, there 
are points of doctrine which are the same or similar. The Vaishnava 
Pancharitra, however, moves in a different sphere of thought and its 
expression. It speaks in lieu of the Abh&sa here described of four 
Vyuha or forms of NArayana, viz., V^sudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumiia 
and Aniruddha. The Thirty-six Tattvas are the 24 from Prithivi to 
Prakriti together with (proceeding upwards) Purusha, M4y4 and the 
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fl^e Eaachukag (KaU, K41a, Niyafci, Vidy^, RAga) Shuddhavldy4 
(or Sadvidyd), Ishvara, Saddkhya (or Sad4shiva), Shakti, Shiva. These 
are divided iato three groups signified by the terms Shiva Tattva, 
"VidyA Tattva^ Atm4 Tattva^ common in the ritual* Shiva Tattva 
is the Tattvas from and including Shiva Tattva to ShuddhavidyS. 
These are known as the Pure Tattvas (Shuddlia-Tattva). They are 
the Tattvas of the pure universe of Consciousness because they precede 
M4y4-Shakti and all dualities. Vidy4 Tattva includes M&.yt., the five 
Ranchukas and Purusha. These are the pure*impure Tattvas (Shuddh^- 
shuddha) because they stand midway between the first and the last. 
Atm4 Tattva is the impure Tattvas (Ashuddha tattva) of the world of 
duality namely the 24 Tattvas from Prakriti to Prithivi, 

It is common doctrine of Advaitavfida that the One is of dual 
aspect ; the first static (Shiva) and the other kinetic (Shakti). This doc- 
tiine of aspects is a device whereby it is sought to reconcile the fact that 
there is changelessuess and change. Philosophically it is an evasion of 
the problem and not a solution. The solution is to be found in revela- 
tion (Veda) and m direct Spiritual Experience (Samidhi). These states 
vary in different men and in different races and creeds.. But in support 
of AdvaitavdJa reliance may be placed on the fact that Samfidhi or 
ecstacy in all parts of the world and in all faiths tends towards some 
md of unity, moie or less complete. Pure Advaitavada is complete 
unity. The scheme now outlined shows how that unitary experience, 
without ceasing to be what it is, assumes limited forms. 

The reader is referred to the diagram. Personally I always work 

with diagrams. I do not think a subject is understood until it can 

be represented (so far, of course, as in such matters it is possible) by 
diagram. 

Parashiva shown on the left of the Diagram is Nishkala Shiva or the 
changeless Brahman aspect ; and Shiva-Shakti is the aspect from which 
change comes and which is its products or changing forms. Both are 
bhiva-Shakti. When, however, Shiva is kinetic He is called Shakti. 
Regarding the matter from the Shakti aspect both are Shakti. Neither 

ever exist without the other though Shakti is in one aspect Chidrhpinl, 

and in the other in the form of the Universe (Vishvatmika), In them- 
selves and throughout they are one. The divergence takes place in 
consciousness after it has been subjected to the operation of M4ya, the 
eff^t of ^ which is to polarize consciousness into an apparently separate 

and “This". Par4samvit is not accounted a Tattva, for It is beyond 
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all 'Taitvas (Tafctvifclta)* Shiva Tattva and Shakti Tattva are counted 
separate though Shafcti Tattva is merely the negative aspect of Shiva 
Tattva, Shiva Tattva and Shakti Tattva are not produced. They thus 
are even ia dissolution. They are Saguna-Brahniaii ; and ParS.sam.vit 
is the Nirguna-Brahmau. The . first evolved Tattva is Sadishiva or 
Sad^khya Tattva of which the meaning is Sat dkhya yatah or that 
state in which there is the first notion of Being : for here is the first 
mclpieucy of the vrorld-esperieace as the nolioa am this’" which 
rftimately becomes a separate “I” aud “'This”. Ia my ‘‘Studies in the 
antra-Shdstra I have with more technical detail described the 

evolution of Jiva cousoiousness. Here I will only shortly summarise 
the process. 


As already stated, the Aham and Idam exist in an unitary state 
which is indescribable in Parasamvit. Shakti Tattva is called negative 
because negation is the function of Shakti (Nishedha-vyap^ra-r'Clpd 
Shaktih). Negation of what ? The answer is negation of consciousness . 
The universe is thus a product of negation. " Where there is pure 
experience there is no minifested universe. Shakti negates the pure 
experience or conseiousness to the extent that it appears to itself limited, 
Shakti disengages the unified elements (Aham and Idam) which are 
latent in the Supreme Experience as an undistinguishable unity. 
How ? The answer is one of great subtlety. 


Of the Siiiva-Sliakti Tattv^as, Shiva represents the Prakasha and 
Shakti the Vimarsha aspect which contains potentially within it the seed 
of the Universe to be. The result is that the Prakisha aspect is left 
standing alone. The Shiva-tattva is Pi*akAsha*m&tra that is, to use the 
imagery of our plane, an without a ^^This^k This a state in which 
the unitary consciousness is broken up to this extent that it is no longer 
a Perfect Experience in which the Aham and Idam exist in undistin- 
gaishable union but there is one Supreme Aham Consciousness only 
which is the root of alMimited subjectivity. To this Aham or Shiva 
Tattva, Shakti gradually unveils Herself as the Idam or Vimarsha 
aspect of consciousness. The result is that from Shiva and Shakti 
(in which the latter takes the playful part) there is evolved the first 
produced consciousness called Saddkhya Tattva* There is then an 
Aham and Idam aspect of experience. But that experience is not like 
the Jiva’s which arises at a later stage after the intervention of M^yi- 
Shakti. In the tTlva consciousness ( Jivitmi) the object (Idam) is seen 
to something outside and different from itself. In Sadikhya Tattva 
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and all the snbseciuent pure Tattvas that is tshvara Tattva- and 
Shuddhavidy^ Tattva the ‘'This” is experienced as part of the Self and 
not as separate from it. There is as will appear from the Diagram no 
outer and inner. The circle which represents the one Consciousness is 
divided into “I and “This” which ai‘e yet parts of the same figure. The 
“This” is at first only by degrees and hazily (Dhy4mala prSyam) presented 
to the Aham like a picture just forming itself (unmllita-mdtrd chitr^- 
kalpam). For this reason it is said that there is emphasis on the Aham 
which is indicated in the diagram by the arrow-head. This is called 
the ‘ Nimesha ' or ‘'closing of the eyes” of Shakti. It is so called 
because it is the lasic stage in dissolution before all effects are withdrawn 
into their first cause. Being the last sta ge in dissolution it is the first 
in cieation. Then the Idam side becomes clear in the next evolved 
Ishvara Tattva in which the emphasis is therefore said to be on the 
“This” which the Aham subjectifies. This is the “Unmesha” or 
opening of the eyes state of Shakti ; for this is the state of eoncious- 
ness when it is first fully equipped to create and does so. The result 
again of this is the evolved consciousness called Shuddhavidya Tattva 
in which the emphasis is equal on the “I” and “This.” Consciousness 
is now in the state in which the two halves of experience are ready to 
be broken up and experienced separately. It is at this state that M^ya- 
Shakti intervenes and does so through its power and the Kanchukas 
which are forms of it. M^ya-Shakti is thus defined as the sense of 
difference (Bhedabuddhi) : that is the power by which things are seen as 
different from the Self in the dual manifested world, The Kanchukas 
which are evolved from, and are particular forms of, the operation of 
MSyd are limitations of the natural perfections of the Supreme Cons- 
ciousness. These are Kala which produce division (Parichchheda) in 
the partless and unlimited ; Niyati which affects independence 
(SvatantraU) ; E^ga which produces interest in, and then attachment 
to, objects in that which wanted nothing (PArna) ; Yidy^ which makes 
the Purusha a “little knower” in lieu of being all-knower (SarvajuitS) 
and Kala which makes P urusha a “little doer”, whereas the Supreme was 
in its Kartnttva almighty. The result of M^y^ and its offshoots which 
are the Kanchukas is the production of the Purusha and Prakriti Tattvas. 
At this stage the Aham and Idam are completely severed. Each cons- 
ciousness regards itself as a separate ‘P looking upon the “This” whether 
its own. body or that of others as outside its consciousness. Each 
urusha (and they are numberless) is mutually exclusive the one of the 
other. Prakriti is the collectivity of all Shaktis in contracted (Sangku- 
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chadrUpA) undifferentiated form. She is Feeliufj in the form of the 
undifferentiated mass of Buddhi and the rest and of the three Gunas 
in equilibrium. The Purusha or Self experiences Her as object. Then 
on the disturbance of the Gunas in Prakriti the latter evolves the 
Vikritis of mind and matter. The Purusha at this stage has experience 
of the multiple world of the twenty-four impure Tattvas. 

Thus from the supreme ‘T’ (Parahantd) which is the creative 
Sliiva-Sliakti aspect of Par^samvit which ohangelessly endures as 
Sachehidil.nanda^ Consciousness experiences Itself as object (SadS.khya, 
Ishvara, Sadvidy^ Tattvas) and then through Miy^ and the limitations 
or contractions which are the Kanehukas or Samkochas it loses the 
knowledge that it is itself its own object. It sees the “othei'’^ ; and the 
one Consciousness becomes the experiencers which are the multiple selves 
and their objects of the limited and dual univeise. Shakti who in 
Herself (Svarffpa) is Peeling-Consciousness (Chidrffpini) becomes 
more and more gross until physical energy assumes the form and 
becomes embedded in the ^^crust^’ of matter vitalised by Herself as the 
Life-Principle of all things. Throughout all forms it is the same Shakti 
who works and appears as Chit-Shakti and Miya-Shaktij the Spirit and 
Matter aspect of the Power of the Self-illumining Chit. 
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MAYA-SHAKTi. 

(the Matter aspect of the universe) 

Spirit and matter are ultimately one, being the twin aspects of the 
Fundamental Sabstauee or Brahman. In my last lecture I dealt with 
the Spirit or Consciousness (Chit) aspect : in this I consider the matter 
aspect in which Consciousness veils itself in apparent unconsciousness. 
These twin principles are called Purusha, Brahman, Shiva on the one 
hand : and Prakrit!, M^yd, and Maya-Shakti on the other by the 
Sdngkhya, MayAv^da Vedanta and Shaktivida of the Sh^kta Agama 
respectively. The latter Sh^stra, however, alone treats them as aspects of 
the one Substance in the manner here described and thus most aptly in this 
respect accomodates itself to the doctrine of Western scientific monism. 
So, the abused, though great, Piofessor Haeckel points out in conformity 
wiuh^ Shakta Adiaitavada that Spirit and Matter are not two distinct 
entities but two forms or aspects of one single Entity or fundamental 
Substanee.^ According to him the One Entity with dual aspect is the 
sole Reality which presents itself to view as the infinitely varied and 
wondrous picture of the universe. Whatever be the ease transcenden- 
tally 111 what the Buddhist Taiitra aptly calls “The Void" (ShfLuyat^ 
«or, In Tibetan sTong-pa-nyid) which is not “nothing" as some have 

Ignorantly supposed, but That which is like nothing known to ns ; the 

ultimate formless (Arupa) Reality as contrasted with appearance (sNang- 
va daUg) or foim (Rtlpa) of which the Prajn&pdramitcL-hridaya-garbha 
says only “neti neti" can be affirmed.— in this universe immaterial spirit 
IS just as unthinkable as spiritless matter. The two are inseparately 
combined in every atom which itself and its forces possess the elements 
of vitality, growth and intelligence in all their developments. In the 
four Atmds which are contemiilated in the Ohitkunda in the MAUdh^ra 
Chakra, Atm ^ pranarApl represents the vital aspect, Jn^nAtmA the 
Intelligence aspect and AntarAtm^ is that spark of the ParamAtma which 
inheres in all bodies and which when spread (Vyapta) appears as the 
ftta or five forms of sensible matter which go to the making of the 

gross body. These are all aspects of the one PararafttmA (JnAnArnava 
Tantra, Ch. XXI, Vv. 1 — 9 \ 

The VedAnta recognises four states of experience, .TAgrat, S vapna, 
Sushupti and Timya. These, as my friend Professor Pramathanath 
nkhopAdhyAya has, in bis radical clear-thinking way, pointed out. 
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may he reg^avclecl from two standpoints. We may with Shangkara from 
the standpoint of Siddlii alone regard the last only, that is transcenden- 
tal or pure experience (Nirvisliesha jnana), as the real Fact or Experience; 
or we may with the Sh^kta Agama looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of both S^dhana (that is practical experience) and Siddhi 
(or transcendental experience) regard not only the supreme experience as 
alone real, but the whole of experience without any reservation whatever 
the whole concrete Pact of Being and Becoming— and call it the Seal, 
This is the view of the Shaiva-Shakta who says that the world is Shiva^s 
Experience and Shivats Experience can never he unreal. The question 
turns upon the definition of ^‘Seal/^ Shangkara’s conception of that term 
isj that That to which it is applied must be absolutely changeless in all 
the ^‘three times/’ It is That which absolutely continues through and un- 
derlies all the changes of experience ; being that which is given in all the 
four states J%rat and the rest. It is That which can ne^er be contradicted 
(\ Mhita) in all the three tenses of time and the four states of Experience. 
This is the Ether of Consciousness (Chid^k^sha) and none of Its modes. 
Our ordinary experience, it is claimed, as well as Supreme non-polar, 
Nirvikalpa Samidhi proves this unchanging aspect of the ultimate 
Substance as the changeless principle of all our modes of changing 
experience, which according to this definition are unreal Thus Shan^*- 
Icaia s Beal =s Being 5= Sat- Chit- Ananda ! Un real =s Becoming' = Vi* 

varLta-Jagat— Prai^aacha or imiverie. Accordiag to this view there 
are three levels or planes of existence (SattS) ; namely transcendental 
(Pdram^rthika), empirical (VjAvaharika) and illusory (Pr4tibhdsika\ 
The Peal (Satya) is that which is given in all the three planes (P4ra- 
mirfchika Satya) : the empirical (Vydvaharika Satya) is that which is 
given in the second and third planes bui not in the first. It is worldly 
or imperfect dual experieuoe and not undual experience of Sam^dhi or 
Videha-Mukti which latter, however, underlies all states of experience 
being the Ether of Consciousness Itself. The last (Pr^tibh^sika Satya) 
is given or obtains only in the last plane being only such reality as can 
be attributed to illusion such as ^‘the rope-snake.-” A higher plana con- 
tradicts a lower : the third is contradicted by the second, the second by 
the first, and the first by nothing at all. Thus there is a process of 
gradual elimination from changing to changeless consciousness. Real 
change or Parbama is said by the Vedinta Paribh^sa to exist when the 
effect or phenomenon and its ground (UpMina or material cause) belong 
to the same level or plane of exlsteaea ; as in the case of clay and pot, 
nsilk and crird which both belong to the Vy^vah&rika plane ; milk beina- 
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the Upid^ua and curd the effect or change appertaining it it (PariuAmo 
hi upad4na-sama-sattaka.k4iyyapattih). When, however, the effects 
level of existence is different from (Vishama) and therefore cannot be 
equalled to that of its material cause or Uphddna ; when, for instance 
one belongs to the Vjhvahdrika experience and the other to tlie Pi4ti' 
bhasika, there is Vivartta. Vivartto hi up^dana-vishama-sattaka. 

lyj pao 1 . ^Ihus m the case of the 'i'ope-snake” the SattS of the 
rope IS Vy^vaharika whilst that of the Kajju-sarpa is only Pr^tibhasika. 

mTtr r % fiT Jagat-prapancha for the 

e of that, IS a Vivartta m relation to the Supreme Experience of 

pure Chit. On its own plane or level of Satt4 every phenomenon may 
vln b^t m relation to a higher level by which it becomes 

Shikta Agama differs in its presentment as follows. The 
hact or Concrete Experience presents two aspects— what my friend has 
aptly called in his work the ‘'Patent Wonder”_the Ether and the 
S ress-the quiescent background of Chit and the sprouting and evolving 
Shakti. Agama takes this whole (Shiva-Shakti) embracing all tlm 
aspects as its real. If one aspect be taken apart from the others we are 
landed m the unreal. Therefore, in the ShSkta Agama all is real • 
whetlier the transcendent real of Shangkara (Turlya) or the empirical 
real of waking (Jdgrat) dreaming (Svapna) or dreamless sleep (Sushupti). 
It IS conceded that if Real=:cbangelessness, then the last three states 
are ^ not real. But this definition of Eeality is not adopted. It is 
again conceded that the Supreme Substance (Paravastu) is alone I’eal in i 
the sense of changeless, for the worlds come and go. But the Agama 
says with the Sangkhya that a thing is not unreal because it changes. 
The Substance has two aspects in one of which It is changeless and in 
the other of which It changes. It is the same Substance in both its 
Prak^sha and Vimarsha aspects. Shangkara limits Eeality to the 
P^4sha aspect alone. Agama extends it to both Prakdsha and 
Vimarsha j for these are asjieets of the one. As explained later, this 
divergence of views turns upon the definition of MSy^t given by Shang- 
kara and of Miya-Shakti given by the Agama. The Mdy4 of Shang- 
kara is a mysterious Shakti of Ishvara by which Vivartta is sought to 
be explained and which has two manifestations viz., Veiling (Avarana) 
and moving, changing and projecting (Vikshepa) power. Ishvara is 
Brahman reflected in M^yA; a mystery which is separate, and yet not 
separate, from Brahman in Its Ishvara aspect. MAyfi-Shakti is an aspect 
of Shiva or Brahman Itself. 
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Starting from these premises we must assume a real nexus between 
the universe and its ultimate cause. The creation is real, and not Miji 
in Shangkara’s sense of MiyS, but is the operation of and is Shakti 
Herself. The cause being thus real, the effect or universe is real though 
it changes and passes away. Even when it is dissolved, it is merged 
in Shakti who is real ; withdrawn into Her as the Sangkhyan tortoise or 
Prakriti withdraws its limbs (Vikriti) into itself. The universe either 
is as unmanifested Shakti which is the perfect formless universe of Bliss 
or crisis as manifested Shakti the limited and imperfect worlds of form. 
The assumption of such nexus necessarily involves that what is in the 
effect IS in the cause ; not necessarily or indeed in fact actually but 
potentially. Of course, the follower of Shangkai-a will say that if crea- 
tion is the becoming patent or actual of what is latent or potential in 
Shiva, then Shiva is not leally Nishkala. A truly Niranjana Brahman 
cannot admit potential differentiation within Itself (Svagatabheda). 
Agam potentiality is unmeaning in relation to the absolute and 
infinite Being for it pertains to relation and finite existence. If it 
IS suggested that Brahman passes from one condition in which 
Mdya lies as a seed in it to another in which M^y^ manifests 
Herself we are involved in the Hegelian doctrine of an Absolute 
m the making. It is illogical to affirm that whilst Brahman in 
one aspect does not change. It in another aspect, that is as Shakti, 
does change. All such objections are logically sound and it is for this 

reason that Shangkara says that all change (Srishti, Sthiti, Laya) are 

only apparent, being but a Kalpau^ or imagination. But there is an 


answer to these objections. The Sliakta will say that the one Brahman 
Shiva has two aspects in one of which as Shakti it changes and in the 
other of wMch as Shiva It does not. It is true that the doctrine of aspects 
evades, and does not solve, the problem. Creation is ultimately inscru- 
table. It IS, however, he urges, better to hold two contradictory affirma- 
tions, leaidng spiritual experience to synthesise them, than to neglect 

one at the cost of the others. For this, it is argued, is what Shaagkara 
does. His solution is obtained at the cost of a denial of true reality to 
the world which all our worldly experience affirms ; and this solution is 
supported by the illogical statement that M4yd is not real and is yet 
not unreal, not partly real and partly unreal. This also flies in the face 
of the logical principle of eontradietion. Both theories, therefore, in 
different ways run counter to logic, AIF theories ultimately do. The 
matter is admittedly alogical that is beyond logic, for it is bevond the 
and its^^ 1^^^ thinking. Praetklly, therie, it 
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to b, lotto, to booe 00. th«,.y „„ ,.,,,^0000 of tie ^Uty 

ima, faik Ihe iiltimate proof or aathorily i» Spiritaal Experiooc. 

either recorded in Veda or realised in Sain^dhi. ^ 

the ^() ^ ^7l f aspect of 

One &ubstauee, all occultism, whether of East or West 

plane which is not iii some way, actual or potential, in another 
state or plaue. The Western Hermetic maxim -as above so below" 

Wl - V yannehSsti natat 

1 ), ouid 111 the norJieru yhaiva Scripture in the form '‘that what 

appears only so appears it exists wMm “Vartam^nA 

::h“ eva ilte 

amatmaua. bor these reasons man is rijjhtly called a microcosm 

( -shudrabraiimauda). So Charaka says that the course of production 
growth, delay and destruction of the universe and man are the same.' 
But these statements do not mean that what exists on one plane exists 
in that form or way on another plane. It is obvious that if it did the 
planes would be the same and not different. It means that the same 
t mg exists on one plane and on all other levels of being or planes 
according either to the form of that plane, if it he what is called an 
in ermediate causal body (Karanavantara sharira) or ultimately as mere 
formless poteutiality. According to Shaiigkara all such argument is 
Itself MayA And it may be so to those who have realised true cons- 
ciousness (ChitsvaiApa) which is beyond all causality. The Tantra 
Sh&stra is, however, a practical aud Sadhaiia ShSstra. It takes the 
world to be I’eal aud then applies, so far as it may, to the cpiestion of its 
origin the logic of the mind which forms a part of it. It says that it is 
true that there is a supreme or perfect experience which is beyond all 
worlds (Shakti Vishvottirna) hut there is also a worldly or (relatively to 
the supreme^; imperfect (in the sense of limited) and partly sorrowful 
experience. Because the one exists, it does not follow that the other 
does not : though mere logic caunot construct an unassailable monism. 

It is the one Shiva who is Bliss itself aud who is in the form of the 
world (Vishviitmaka). Shiva is both changeless as Shiva aud changeful 
as Shakti. How the One can be both is a mystery. To say, however, 
TOth Shangkara that it is Mfiyi, and in truth Brahman does not chang^ 
is not to explain the problem but to give to the problem a name. M 4 y;^ 
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by itself does not expkiti the ultimate. What can ? It is only a terni 
which is given to the wondrous power of the Creatrix by which what 
seems impossible to us becomes possible to Her. This is recognised, as 
it must be, by Shangkara who says that MciyA is unexplainable (anir 
vachanlya) as of course it is. To ‘'explain’' the Creator one would have 
to be the Creator Himself and then in such case there would be no need 
of any explanation. Looking, however, at the matter from our own 
pracuical standpoint, which is that which concerns us, we are drawn by 
the foregoing considerations to the conclusion that what we call “matter’ 
is in some form in the cause which, according to the doctrine here 
described, produces it. But matter as experienced by us is not there ; for 
the Supreme is Spirit only. And yet in some sense it is there or it would 
not be here at all. It is there as the Supreme Shakti which is Being- 
Consciousuess-Bli,ss (Cliidrhpiul, inandamayi) who contains within 
He.iself the potentiality of all worlds to be projected by Her Shakti. 
It is there as unmanifested Consciousness-Power (Chidrhpinl Shakti). 
It here exisis as the mixed conscious-unconscious (in the sense of the 
limited couscionsness) of the psychical and material universe. If the 
ultimate Eeahty be one, there is thus one Almighty Substance which is 
both spirit (Shiva-Shakti Svarupa) and force-matter (Shiva Shakti- 
v ishvAtmaka). Spirit and Matter are thus in the end one. 


^ This ultimate Supreme Substance (Paravastu) is Shakti which is 
again of dual aspect as Cliit-Shakti which represents the spiritual, and 
Maya Shakti which represents the material aspect. The two, however, 
exist in inseparable connection (Avinubhiiva-sambandha) ; as inseparable 
to use a simile of the Sbastra as the wiuds of heaven from the Ether in 
which they blow. Shakti, who is in Herself (Svarhpa) consciousness, 
app^i^ as the Life-force, as subtle Mind and as gross Matter. As all 

is bhakti and as Shakti Svaa-hpa is Being-Consciousness-Bliss, there is 

an can^ c nothing absolutely lifekss or unconscious. Por Shakti 
Svarftpa is unchanging Being-Consciousness beyond all worlds (Chidrtl- 

worlds, and appears as the limited p.sychical universe and as the appar 
eu% unconscious material forms wluV-I, ri . ^ 

«« iVishvltmikS). TIk ,vUo1o Jil . . 

Therefore it Shakti under various forms, 

intretorc it is seen as commingled Spirit-matter. 

According 'to 
represents the 


IT « 


a-Shakta doctrine Shiva and Shakti are one. 

static aspect of the supreme substance and Shakti 

u term being derived from the root “Shak" which 
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denotes capacity of action or power. According to Shangkara, Brafiman 
has two aspects, in one of which or Islivara, it is associated with M^yA 
and seems to change and in the other dissociated from MSyA 
(Parabrahman). In the Agama the one Shiva is both the changeless 
Parashiva and Parashakti and the really changing Shiva-Shakti or 
universe. As Shakti is one with Himself He is never associated with 
anything but Himself. As, however, the Supreme, He is undisplayed 
(Shiva- Shakti SvarApa) and as Shiva-Shakti He is manifest in the form 
of the universe of mind and matter (Vishvar-ftpa). 

Before the manifestation of the universe there was MahAsattd or 
Gfiand-being. Then also there was Shiva~Shakti for there is no time 
when Shakti is not ; though She is sometimes manifest and sometimes not. 
But then Shakti is not manifest and is in its own true nature (Svartlpa); 
that is, Being feeliag-consciousness-BHss (Chinmayi, Anandamayi), 

As Shiva is consciousness (Chit) and Bliss or Love (luanda), She is 
then simply Bliss and Love. Then when inov’'ed to create, the Great 
Power or Megalis Diinamis of the Gnostics issues from the depths of 
Being and becomes Mind and Matter whilst remaining what She ever 
was : the Being (Sat) which is the foundation of all manifested life and 
the Spirit which sustains and enlightens it. This primal Power (idya 
Shakti) as object of worship is the Great Mother (Magna Mater) of 
all natural things (Natura Naturaiia) and nature itself (Natura Naturata). 
lu Herself (Svarupa) She is uo/ a pet^son but She is ever and incessantly 
persoticthstiig ; assuming the multiple masks (Persona) which are the 
varied forms of mind-matter. As therefore manifest She is all Persona- • 
Hties and as the collectivity thereof the Supreme Person (Par4hant&). 

But in Her own ground from which, clad in form, She emerges and 
personalizes She is beyond all form and therefore beyond all personality 
known to us. She woxdcs in and as all things; now greatly veiling Her 
consciousness-bliss in gross matter now by gradual stages more fully 
revealing Herself in the forms of the one universal Life which She is. 

Let us now first examine Her most gross manifestation that is, 
sensible matter (BhAta), then Her more subtle aspect as the Life-force 
and Mind, and lastly Her Supreme Shakti aspect as Gonsoiousness, 

The physical human body is composed of certain compounds of 
which the chief are water, gelatine, fat, phosphate of lime, albumen and 
febrine and of these water constitutes some two-thirds of the total 
weight. These compounds, again, are composed of simpler non-metalHc 
elements of which the chief are oxygen (to the extent of about two* 
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tfcinis^ liydrog'f^n, carbon^ nitrogen, ealciiim and pbosplioras. So about 
two-third of the body is water and this is H^O. Sulistantially then our 

gross bxh" is water. But when we get to these simpler elementsj 
have we got to the root of the matter? No. It was formerly thought 
that matter was composed of certain elements beyond which it was not 
possible to go and that the^e elements and their atoms were indestruc- 
tible. These notions have been reversed by modern science. Thouo'h 
the alleged indestructibility of the elements and their atoms is still said 
hj some to present the character of a ^^practical truth/’ well-known 
recent discoveries and experiments go to re-establish the ancient doctrine 
of a single primordial substance to wlxieli these various forms of matter 

the resultant of the possible and hitherto derided 
irarismiitation of one element into another ; since each is but one of the 
phnnl inanitestations of the same underlying unity. The so- 
callefl elemenis are varied forms of this one substance which themselves 
eombioe to form the varioas compounds. The variety of our experience 
is due to permutation and combination of tlie atoms of the matter into 
whi<>h the primorilial enei-orjr materialises. We thus find that owing to 
the variety of .atomic combinations of H N O C there are dififerencer in 
the Compounds, it is curious to note in passing how apparently slight 
variations in the (jnantit-y and distribution of the atoms produces very 
varying suhstauces. Thus gluten which is a nutrient food and quinine 
and sfrychuine which are in varying degree posions are each compounds 
01 C II N O. otryehniii.- a powerful poison is and 

qniniue is N and O are the same in both and there 

is a difference of one part only of C and 2 of H. But neltherthc.se 
.impounds nor the so-eilled elements of which they are composed are 
prraiinent things. Seieutifie matter is now found to he only a relatively 

matter dissooiates and passes into the 
s a materialised form and again it issues from it. 
ern western seicncc and Philosophy have thus removed many 

r, K .1 * ■ objections to the ancient 

Indian doctrine on she subject here dealt with It ha- I'n ft, -a i. 
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tainwl as to the nature of ‘'matter.'' Aeeordiug to the notions^ 
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as to the uasiire of weight, tins quality varies if'we enni>.r 

be pkcetl under oouditious which admittedly “ ' ® matter to 
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inertia is due to superfioial observation, it being* now generally conceded 
that the final elements of matter are in a state of spontaneous and 
perpetual motion. In fact, the most general phenomenon of the universe 
is vibrations, to which the human body as all else is subject. Various 
vibrations affect differently each organ of sensation. When of certain 
quality and number, they denote to the skin the degree of external 
temperature ; others incite the eye to see different colours ; others a<>ain 

^ «r!!3 

enable us to ear to hear defined sounds. Moreover, ^^inertia/^ which is 
alleged to be a distinguishing quality of ^bnatter/^ is said to be the 
possession of electricity, which is considered not to be ^^material/^ 
What, then, is that to which we attribute ^^mass’^? In the first place, 
it is now admitted that '^niatter,^’ even with the addition of all possible 
forces, is insufficient to explain many phenomena, such as those of light ; 
and it has, aceordinglj^, come to be an article of scientific faith that 
there is a substance called ^•'Ether,'^'’ : a medium which, filling the 
universe, transports by its vibmtions the radiations of light, heat, 
electricitj’', and perliaps action from a distance, such as the attraction 
exercised between heavenly bodies. It is said, however, that this Ether 
is not ^'matter/^ but differs profoundly from it, and that it is only our 
infirmity of knowledge which obliges us, in our attempted descriptions 
of it, to borrow comparisons from ^bnatter in its ordinary physical 
5ense, which alone is known by our senses. But if we assume the 
existence of Ether, we know that ^^materkr^ bodies immersed in it can 
change their places therein. In fact, to use an Indian expression, the 
characteristic property of the vibrations of the ik^sha Tattva is to 
make the space in which the other Tattvas and their derivatives exist. 
With ^^Matter^’ and Ether as its materials. Western purely ^\sclentific'^ 
theories have sought to construct the world. The scientific atom which 
Du Bois Raymond described as an exceedingly useful fiction — ^^ausserst 
nutzHche fiction'’ —is no longer considered the ultimate indestructible 
element, but is held to be, in fact, a kind of miniature solar system, 
formed by a central group or nucleus charged with positive electricity, 


around which very much smaller material elements, called electrons or 
corpuscles, charged with negative electricity, gravitate in closed orbits. 
These vibrate in the etheric medium in which they and the positively 
charged nucleus exist, constituting by their energy, and not by their 
mass, the unity of the atom. But what, again, is the constitution of 
this ' nucleus^’ and the electrons reYolving around it ? There is no 
scientific ceriaint^ any part of either is due to the presence of 
" matter.*'’ Oq the contrary, if a hypothetical corpuscle consisting solely 
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of an eleotrio charge without material mass is made the subject of 
mathematical anal3^sis, the logical inference is that the electron is free 
of "matter,” and is merely an electric charge moving in the Ether ; and 
though the extent of our knowledge regarding the positive nucleus 
which constitutes the remainder of the atom is small, an eminen t mathe- 
matician and physicist has expressed the opinion that, if there is no 
"matter’’ in the negative charges, the positive charges must also be free 
from it. Thus, in the words of the author upon whose luoid analysis I 
have drawn, (Hoiillevigue’s "Evolution of Science”) the atom has been 
demaieriahscd^ if one may saj' so, and with it the molecules and the 


entire universe. "Matter” (ia the scientific sense) disappears^ and we 
and all that surround us are physically, according to these views, mere 


disturbed regions of the ether determined by moving electric charges—*' 
a logical if impressive conclusion, heoause it is hj’ increasing their know- 
ledge of "matter” that physicists have been led to doubt its reality. 
But the question, as he points out, does not remain there. Eor if the 


speculations of Helmholtz be adopted, there is nothing absurd in imag- 
ing that the two possible directions of rotation of a vortex formed within 


and consisting of ether correspond to the positive land negative electric 
charges said to be attached to the final elements of matter. If that be 


so, then the triuity of matter, ether, and electricity, out of which science 
has hitherto attempted to construct the world, is reduced to a single 
element, the ether (which is not scientific “matter’,) in a state of motion, 
and which is the basis of the phj^sieal universe. The old duality of 
• force and matter disappears these being held to be differing forms of *the 
same thing. Matter is a relatively stable form of energy into which, 
on disturbance of its equilibrium, it disappears ; for all forms of matter 
dissociate. The ultimate basis is that energy called in Indian Prakriti 
M&y& or Shakti. 


Herbert Spencer, the Philosopher of Modern Science, carries the 
investigation farther, holding that the universe, whether physical or 
psychical, w-hether within or without us, is a play of Force which in 
the case of Matter, wc experience as object, and that the notion that the 
ultimate realities are the supposed atoms of matter, to the properties 
and combinations of which the complex universe is due, is not true. 
Mind, life, and matter are each varying aspects of the one cosmic 
process from the first cause. Mind as such is as much a "material” 
organ as the brain and outer sense organs, though they are differing 
fprins of force^ 



Botli mind and matter derive i'roin what Herbert Spencer calls the 
Primal Energy (Adyi-Shakti) and Haeckel the fundamental spirit- 
matter Substance. Professor Pitz Edward Hall described the Sduo-khya 
philosophy as being ‘hvith all its folly and fanaticism little better°than 
a chaotic impertinence.” It has doubtless its weaknesses like all other 
systems. Wherein however consists its ‘^fanaticism” I do not know. As 
for “impertinence” it is neither more nor less so than any other form of 
Western endeavour to solve the riddle of life. As regards its leading 
concept "Prakriti” the Professor said that it was a notion for which the 
European languages were unable to supply a name ; a failure, he added, 
which was "aoimc to their discredit." The i„.„ll»tioa ot this sarcastic 

hey had not a name for so foolish a notion. Ho ,„olo hcforc the 
rcvoklion of ideas m science to which I have referred and with that 
marked antagonism to things Indian which is so common a feature of 

the ordinaiy professional orientalist. 

The notion of Prakriti is not absurd. The doctrine of a primordial 

substance was held by some of the greatest minds in the past and has 

bupport from the most modern developments of Science. Eoth now 
concur to reject what the great Sir William Jones called "the vul-ar 
notion of material substance.” (Opera 1. 36) Many people were wont, 
as some still are, to laugh at the ideaofMayd. Was not matter 
solid, permanent and real enough ? But according to science what are 
we (as physical beings) at base ? The answer is iniinitely tenuous 
formless energy which materialises into relatively stable, yet essentially 

sSr rS t expression of the Sh^kta 

SM la Shakti as She create.s becomes GhanlbhttA, that is, massive 

lUC ene ; just as milk becomes curd. This process by which the 

feu e ecomes gradually more and more gross continues until it 

^ eve opes into what a Hiend of mine calls the "crust” of solid matter 

n iT ^ whilst it lasts is tangible enough. But it will 

not last tor ever and in some radio-active suhtanccs dissociates before 

our yes. \Vhere does it go but to that Mother-Power from ' whose 
worn it came; who exists as all forms gross and subtle and is the 
ormley Cousciousuess Itself. The poet's inspiration led Shakespeare 
0 say c are such staff as dreams arc made of.” It is a wonderful 

ITf r standpoint for centuries before him Advaita- 

V da had .said “k es, dreams ; for the Lord is Himself the Great World- 

, , ,, . ° as tshvara, dreaming as Hiranva- 

garbha the universe experienced by Him as the VirAt or totality of all 
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Jlvas, oil waking, ‘Scientific revision of the notion of ^‘matter'’ helps 
the Veddntie standpoint by dispelling gross and vulgar notions upon 
the subject ; by establishing its impermanence in its form as scientific 
matter; by positing a subtler physical substance which is not ponder- 
able matter; by destrojdng the old duality of matter and Force ; and by 
these and other conclusions leading to the acceptance of one Primal 
Hinergy winch transforms itself into that relatively stable state which 
is perceived by the senses as gross '-matter As, however, science 
deals with matter only objectively, that is, from a dualistic shindpoint 
it does not (whatever hypotheses any particular scientist may maintain) 
resolve the essential problem which is stated in this country in the word 
That problem is "How can the apparent duality be a real 
unity ? How can we bridge the gulf between the object and the Self 
which perceives it f Into whatever tenuous energy the material world 
is resolved we are still left in the regnon of duality of Spirit and Matter, 
The position is not advanced beyond that taken by Sdngkhya, The 
answer to the problem stated is that Shakti which is the origin of, and 
IS m, all things has the power to veil Itself so that whilst in truth it is 
only seeing itself as object^ it does not, as the created Jlva, perceive this 
but takes things to be outside and different from the Self. For this 
reason M&ya is called, in the Sh^stra, Bhedabuddhi or the sense of differ- 
ence. Tins is the natural characteristic of the mind. 

Herbert Spencer the Philosopher of Modern Science, carrying the 
mvestiption beyond physical matter, holds, as I have already said, that 
the imiverso whether physical or psychical, whether as mind or mattei', is 
a play of Force ; Mind, Life and Matter being each varying aspects of the 
one cosmic process from the First Cause. This, again, is an Indian notion. 
For the afBrination that ’^scientific matter” is an appearance produced 
by the play of Cosmic Force and that miud is itself a product of the 
same play is what both Sdugkhya and MdydvMa Vedinta hold. 
Both these systems teach that mind considered in itself is, like matter, 
an imconseious thing and that both it and matter ultimately 
issue from the same single Principle which the former calls Prakriti 

M^ya. Consciousness and Unconsciousness are in the 
universe inseparate, whatever be the degree of manifestation of veiliu 
of Consciousness . For the purpose of analysis, Miud iu itself— -that is 
eonsideied hv pothetically as dissociated from Consciousness which in 
fact, is ne^er the ease, (though Consciousness exists apart from the mind) 
^oree-proeesss hke^ the physical brain. Consciousness (Chit) is 
be identified with mind (Aatahlcarana) which is its organ of 


o» 
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expression of mind. Consciousness is not a mere manifestation of 
mateiial mind. Consciousness must not be identified with its vieutdl 
modes identification which leads to the difficulties in which western 
metaphysic has so often found itself. It is the ultimate Reality in 
which all modes whether subjective or objective exist. 

The assertion uhat mind is in itself unconscious may seem a strange 
statement to the Western reader who, if he does not identify mind and 
consciousness, at any rate, regards the latter as an attribute or function 
of mind. The point, however, is of such fundamental importance for 
the understanding of Indian doctrine that it may be further developed. 

According to the Lokayata School of Indian materialism, mind 
was considered to be the result of the chemical combination of the four 
forms of material substance, earth, water, fire and air, in organic forms* 
According to the Ptirva Mim^ngsa and the Nyiya-Vaisheshika, the 
Self 01 Atma is in itself and that is by nature (Svabhavatah), uncons- 
cious (Jada, Achidr'O.pa) : for Atma is said to be unconscious (Aehetana) 
in dreamlees sleep (Sushupti) ; aud consciousness arises as a produced 
thing by association of the Atmd with the mind, senses and body. The 
reader is referred to Chandra K^nta Tarkalangk^ras Bengali Lectures on 
Hindu Philosophy, one of the most valuable achievements of^the Calcutta 
University* At P. 105 he cites PrabhakS.ra MimclngsakS.oharyya, saying 
that Vaisheshika-Nyiya supports the view. Sa Ohetanashchitt^ yogat 
tadyogena vini jadah. ^^itmd is Conscious by union (with knowledge 
[Jn^na] which comes to it by association- with mind and body); without 
it, it is unconscious.^^ Atm^, according to this Darshana, is that in which 
(Ashraya) Jndna inheres. Kumarila Bhatta says Atmi is partly 
Prakasha and Aprak^sha (luminous and non-luminous) like a fire-fly. 
But this is denied, as Atm A is Nirangsha -(partless). Knowledge thus 
arises from the association of mind (Manas) with Atma, the senses 
(Indriya) with Manas, and the senses with their ohjeets. That is, 
wordly (laukika) knowledge, which is the true that is non-illusive— 
apprehension of objects. Jntoa in the spirifnial Wedantic sense of 
Mdy§.vida is Paramdtmd, or pure Consciousness realised. The former 
Jnina, in that it arises without effort on the presentation of the objects 
is not action (Kriyi), and differs from the forms of mental action 
(MAnasi KriyA), such as will (IchchhA), contemplation and the like. 
AtmA manasA sanggujyate, mana indriyena, indriyam arthena, tato 
bhavati jnAnam. Both these theories are refuted by SAngkhya and 
AdvaitavAda VedAnta (as interepreted by Shah gkara to which unless 
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otherwise stated I refer) which affirm that the very nature of Atm A i® 
Consciousness (Chit), and all else, whether mind or matter, is uncons- 
cious, though the former appears not to be so. The Jlva mind is not 
itself conscious, but reflects consciousness, and therefore appears to bo 
conscious. Consciousness as such is eternal and immutable ; Mind ie 
a creation and changeable. Consciousness as such is unconditional. 
In the mind of the Jiva, Consciousness appears to be conditioned by 
that Shakti which produces mind, and cf which Shakti, mind is a 

particular manifestation. Mind, however, is not the resultant of the 
operation of the Bhuta — that is, of gross natural forces or motions — but 
is in Singkhya and in Vedintic monism an evolution which is cosmi- 
cally prior to them. 

The mode of exposition in which Consciousness is treated as being 
in itself something apart from, though associated with, mind is pro- 
found ; because, while it recognises the intermingling of Spirit and 
Matter in the* embodied being (Jiva), it yet at the. same time clearly 
distinguishes them. It thus avoids the imputation of change to Spirit 
(AtmA). The latter is ey^ in Its own true nature immutable. Mind is 
ever changing, subject tp sensations, forming ideas, making resolves, 
and so forth. Spirit in Itself is neither thus affected nor apts. Mani- 
fold change takes place through motion and vibration in the unconscious 
Prakriti and M^yA. Mind is one of the results of such motion, as 
matter is another. Each of them is a form of 'specific transformation 
of the one Principle whence unconsciousness, whether real or apparent, 
arises. That, however, mind appears to be conscious the VedAntai and 
S^ngkhya admit. This is called Chidhabh^sa— that is, the appear%nce 
of something as Chit (Conseiousness) which is not really Chit* This 
^ppoarance of Consciousness is due to the reflection of Chit upon it. 
A piece of polished steel which lies in the suushiue may appea,r to be 
self-luminous, when it is merely reflecting the sun, which is thp source 
of the Hght it appears to give out. Chit as, such is immutable attd 
never evolves. What do evolye are the various form^ of natural forces 
produced by Prakriti or MAyA. These two are, howeyejr, couPeived as, 
being in association in such U way that the r^ulfe of suph asspcmtior^ is^^ 
product without Chit being really affeqted at all. The (flassical illu^^ 

tration of the mode and effect of such association is given in the S^ng- 

hhyan aphorism, like the Jewel and the flower’^--!^Kusuma*v 

Aa manih (SAng&ja Pravaeha^^ Sfftra, II, m when u 

scarl^ M^iscus flo^rw is, plftce^ in coatigftijty to, a crysM; latter 
t® fee ttougfe it siaJH iij f^t it^ PlWe tipiep^ieftCy, 
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as is seen when the flower is removed. On the other han^ the flower 
as reflected in the crystal takes on a shining, transparent aspect which 
its opaque surface does not really possess. In the same way Conscions- 
ness appears to be conditioned by the force of unconsciousness in the 
J Iva, but is really not so. ‘ ‘^Changeless Chit Shakti, which does not 
move towards anything, yet seems to do so” (Shngkhya Pravachana 
Sntra). And, on the other hand, Mind ns one of such unconscious 
forces tabes on the semblance of Consciousness, though this is borrowed 
from Chit and is not its own natural quality. This association of 
Unconscious Force with Consciousness has a two-fold result, both 
obscuring and revealing. It obscures, in so far as, and so long as.it is 
in operation it prevents the realisation of pure Consciousness (Chit). 
When mind is absorbed pure Consciousness shines forth. In this sense 
this Power, or Mdyd is spoken of as a Veil. In another sense it reveals 
— that is, it manifests— the world, which does not exist except through 
the instrumentality of Mflyi which the world is. Prakriti and MiyA 
produce both Mind and Matter; on the former of which Consciousness 
is reflected (Chidabhdsa), The human mind, then, appears to be 
conscious, but of its own nature and inherent quality is not so. The 
objective world of matter is, or appears to, be an unconscious reality. 
These alternatives are necessary, because in S^ngkhya unconsciousness 
is a reality ; in V edS.nta an appearence. In the ShS.kta Tantra apparent 
unconsciousness is an aspect (Avidyd Shakti) of Conscious Shakti. 
Consciousness is, according to Advaita Vedanta, the true existence of 
both, illumining the one, hidden in the other. 

The internal instrument (Antahka.raha) of Mihd is" one only, but is 
given different names— Buddhi, Ahangblra, Manas— to denote the 
diversity of its functions. Prom the second of these issue the senses 


(Indriya) and their objects, the sehsibles (Mdhlbhhta), or gross matter 
with the supersensibles (the TanmStra) as its intermediate cause. All 
these' proceed from' the one Prakriti and Miyfl. 

Therefore, according to these systems. Consciousness is Chit and 
Mind or Antahkarana is a trah'sfOrni'ation of Prakriti and M^yiS 
respectively. In itSelf Mind is an unconscious specialised organ deve- 
loped out of the Primordial Energy, Mflla Prakriti or Miyd. It is 
thus not, in itself, conscio'usness but a special manifestation of conscious 
existence borrowing its consciousness from the Chit which is' reflected 


on it. Sh&kta doctrine states the same matter in a diffei’ent 
form. Consciousness at rest is Chit-Svarflpa, Consciousness in 
mOvernent isC Chit-Shakti associated with M4yi- Shakti, The 
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Shiva-Shakti Svarlipa is consciousness (Chit, Chidrtpinl). There is 
no independent Prakriti as S4ngkhya holds, nor an unconscious MayS 
which is not Brahman and yet not separate from Brahman, as Shano-. 
kara teaches. What there is, .is M^y^-Shakti ; that is Consciousne'Is 
(for Shakti is in itself such) veiling, as the Mother, Herself to herself as 
Her creation, the Jiva. There is no need then for Chidabh^sa. For 
mind is consciousness veiling itself in the forms or limitation of appar- 
ent unconsciousness. 


r 


This is an attractive exposition o£ the matter because in the universe 
consciousness and unconsciousness are mingled and the abolition of 
unconscious Mg,ya satisfies the desire for unity. In all these cases 
however, mind and matter represent either the real or apparent uncons- 
Clous aspect of things. If man’s consciousness is, or appears to be 
limited, such Hmitation must be due to some principle without, or 
attached to, or inherent in, consciousness ; which in some sense or other 
must ex hypothesi be really, or apparently, different from the conscious- 
ness, which it seems to affect or actually affects. In all these systems 
mind and matter equally derive from a common finitisincr principle 
which actually or apparently limits the Infinite Consciousness. In all 
three there is beyond manifestation, Consciousness or Chit which in 
manifestion appears as a paralellism of mind and matter; the substratum 
of which from a monistic standpoint is Chit. 


-Herbert Spencer, however, as many other Western Philosophers 
0 , differs from the Vedanta in holding that the noumenon of these 
phenomena is not Consciousness, for the latter is by them considered to 
be by its very nature conditioned and concrete. This noumenon is 
therefore declared to be unknown and unknowable. But force as such 
is blind, and can only act as it has been predetermined. We dLoTer 
consciousness in the universe. The cause must, therefore, it is argued 
be Consciousness. It is but reasonable to hold that, if the first cause 

e of the nature of either Consciousness or Matter, and not of both, it 

must be of the nature of the former, and not of the latter. An uncons- 
Clous object may well be conceived to modify Consciousness, but not to 
produce Consciousness out of its unconscious Self. According to Indian 
Kealisna the Paramfinus are the material (Upfidana), cause (Karana), 
and tshvara the instrumental (Himiita) cause, for He makes them 
com me. ccordmg to Vedfinta, Matter is really nothing but a 

etermin^ modification of knowledge in the tshvara Conciousness itself 
.unaaected by such determination. Ishvara is thus, both the material 
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and instrumental cause. A tHing can only dissolved into its own cause. 
Tlie agency (Karttitva) of Ishvara is attributed (Aup^dhika) only. 

The Vedanta, therefore, and its Sh§.kta presentment say that the 
Noumenon is knowable and known, for it is the inner Self, which is not 
an unconscious principle as the will of Schopenhauer, has been said 
(rightly or wrongly) to be, but Being-Conciousness, which, as above 
explained, is not conditioned or concrete, but is the absolute Self- 
identity. Nothing can be more intimately known than the Self. The 
objective side of knowledge is conditioned because of the nature of its 
Organs which, whether mental or material, are conditioned. Sensation, 
perception, conception, intuition are but different modes in which the 
one Consciousness manifests itself, the differences being determined by 
the variety of condition and form of the different organs of knowledge 
through which consciousness manifests. There is thus a great difference 
between the Agnostic and the Vedintist. The former, as for instance 
Herbert Spencer, says that the Absolute can not be known because 
nothing can be predicated of it. Whereas the Vedantin when he says 
that It cannot be known (in the ordinary sense) means that this is 
because It is knowledge itself. Our ordinary experience does not know 
a consciousness of pure being without difference. But though it can 
not be pictured it may be apprehended. It can not be thought because 
it is Pure Knowledge itself. It is that state which is realised only in 
Sam^dhi but is apprehended indirectly as the Unity which underlies and 
sustains all forms of changing finite experience. 

What, lastly, is Life ? The underlying substance is Being-in- 
itself. Life is a manifestation of such Being. If by Life we understand 
life in form, then the ultimate substance is not that ; for it is formless. 
But in a supreme sense it is Life ; for it is Eternal Life whence all life is 
in form proceeds. It is not dead Being. If it were It could not produce 
Life. The Great Mother is Life ; both the life of Her children and the 
Life of their lives. Nor does She produce what is without life or some- 
thing different from Her. What is in the cause is in the effect. Some 
Western Scientists have spoken of the ^^Origin of Life’^ and have sought 
to find it. It is a futile quest for Life has no origin. We cannot 
discover the beginnings of that which is essentially eternal. The 
question is vitiated by the false assumption that there, is anything 
dead in the sense that it is wholly devoid of Life. There is no such 
thing. The whole world is a living manifestation of the source of all 
life which is Absolute Being. It is soiiietimes made a reproach against 
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Hinduism that it knows not a ‘living God/** What is meant I cannot 
say. For it is certain that it does not worship a ^^dead God^^ whatever 
such may be. Perhaps by ^living’^ is meant ‘‘Personal/’ If so, the 
charge is again ill-founded, Ishvara and tshvari are Rulers in whom 
all personalities and personality itself are. But in their ground they 
are beyond all manifestation, that is limitation which personality, as we 
understand it, involves. Man, the animal and the plant alone, it is true, 
exhibit certain phenomena which are commonly called vital. What 
exhibits such phenomena, we have commonly called ‘living/^ But it 
does not follow that what does not exhibit tbe phenomena which belong 
toour definition of life is itself ‘‘dead.’^ We may have to revise our defini- 
tion, as in fact we are commencing to do. Until recently it was commonly 
assumed that matter was of two kinds : — inorganic or dead, and organic 
or Ihing. The mineral was '"dead,"' the vegetable animal and man 
were endowed with “life.^^ But these living forms are compounded of 
so-called *^dead’’ matter. How, then, is it possible that there is life in 
the organic kingdom the parts of which are ultimately compounded of 
‘^dead'*^ matter ^ This necessarily started the futile quest for the 
"origin of life.^^ Life can only come from life : not from death. The 
greatest errors arise from the making of false partitions in nature 
which do not exist* We make these imaginary partitions and then 
vainly attempt to surmount them. There are no partitions, no gulfs. 
All is continuous, even if we cannot at present establish in each case the 
connection. That there should be sucb gulfs is unthinkable to any one 
who has in small degree grasped the notion of the unity of things. 
There is a complete connected chain in the hierarchy of existence from 
the lowest forms of apparently inert (but now observed to be moving) 
maiiter, through the vegetable, animal human worlds ; and then through 
such Devat&s as are super-human intelligences up to the Brahman, 
f'xom the latter to a blade of grass says as the Sh^stra, all are one. 

Western Scientific notions have, however, in recent years under- 
gone a radical evolution as regards the underlying unity of substance, 
dastractive o£ tlie Mfterto accepted notions o£ the discontinuity o£ 
matter and its organisation. The division o£ nature into the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms is still regarded as of practical use - 
but it is now recognised that no such clear line of demarcation exists 
between them as has hitherto been supposed in the West. Between 
each of nature’s types there are said to he innumerable transitions. 
The notion of inert dead matter, the result of superficial observation, 
has given way upon the revelation of the activities at work under this 
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apparent inertia— forces which endow ^'brute substance^'* with many of 
the characteristics of living beings. It is no longer possible to 
dogmatically aflfirm where the inorganic kingdom ends and ‘^life^^ 
begins. It must be rather asserted that many phenomena hitherto 
considered characteristic of ^^life^'^ belong to ^^inert matter^^ composed 
of molecules and atoms, as ^^animated matter’* is of cells and micelloe* 
It has been found that so-called ^‘inert matter^'* possesses an extra- 
ordinary power of organisation, and is not only capable of apparently 
imitating the forms of ^^iving*^ matter, but presents in a certain degree 
the same functions and properties. 

Sentiency is a characteristic of all forms of Existence. Physiologists 
measure the sensibility of a being by the degree of excitement 
necessary to produce in it a reaction. Of this it has been said (Le Bon 
^^Evolution of Matter,^’ 250). ‘^This sensibility of matter, so contrary 
to. what popular observation seems to indicate is*^ becoming more and 
more familiar to physicists. This is why such an expression as the 
‘‘life of matter^^ utterly meaningless twenty-five years ago has come 
into common use. The study of mere matter yields ever increasing 
proofs that it has properties which were formerly deemed the exclusive 
appanage of living beings.**’ Life exists throughout but manifests in 
various ways. The arbitrary division which has been drawn between 
“dead^* and ^‘living’’ matter has no existence in fact, and speculations 
as to the origin of ‘‘life” are vitiated by the assumption that there is 
anything which exists without it, however much its presence may b© 
veiled from us. Western science would thus appear to he moving 
to the conclusion that there is no “dead” mattei, but that life exists 
everywhere, not merely in that in which, as in /‘organic matter,” it is 
to us plainly and clearly expressed, but also in the ultimate “inorganic” 
atoms of which it is composed— atoms which, in fact, have their 
organisations as have the beings which they go to build— and 
that all, to the minutest particle, is vibrating with unending 
Energy (Tejas) . 

Manifested life is Pr^na, a forpi of Kriy^ Shakti in, and evolved 
from, the Linga Sharira, itself born of Prakriti. Prina or the vital 
principle has been well defined (“Hindu Eealism” by J. 0 Chatterji) 
to be ‘‘the special relation of the itm^ with a certain form of 
matter which by this relation the itma organises and builds up as a 
means of having experience.” This special relation constitutes the 
individual Pr^na in the individual body. Just as in the West “life*-* 
is a term commonly used of organised body only; so also is the term 
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Pr^Da used in tlie East. ■ It is the technical name given to the pheno- 
mena called '‘vital"’ exhibited by such bodies, the source of which is the 
Brahman Itself. The J individual Prina is limited to the particular 
body which it vitalises and is a manifestation in all breathing creatures 
( rani) of the creative and sustaining activity of the Brahman. All 
beings exist so long as the. PiAna is in the body. It is as the 
Kaiishitaki Upanishad says “the life duration of all."’ The cosmic 
a -pervading PiAna is the collectivity of all Prinas and is the Brahman 
as the source of the individual Pr^na. On the physical plane PiAna 
manifests as breath through inspiration “Sa” or Shakti and expiration 
Jla or Shiva. So the Nirnttara Tantra (Chapter IV) says By 
Hangkara it goes out and by Sakira it comes in again. A Jiva always 
recites the Supreme Mantra Hangsa.” 

HangMrena bahirydti sakdrena visJiet punak. 

Hangsett paramang mmtrangjtvo japati sarvvadd. 

^ Breathing is itself the Ajapa Mantra. Prdna is thus Shalcti as the 
univemally pervading source of life organising itself as matter into what 
we call hvmg forms. When the Pr4ua goes, the organism which it holds 
together disintegrates. Nevertheless each of the atoms which remain has 
a life of Its own, existing as such separately from the life of the organised 
o y of wlueh they formed a part; just as each of the cells of the 
iving body has a life of its own. The gross outer body is heterogene- 
ous tPaiAehehhinna) or made up of distinct or well-defined parts. 
But the Pranamaya Self which lies within the Annamaya Self is an 
homogeneous undivided whole (Sidhdrana) permeating the whole physi- 
eal ^body (Sarvapindavyipin). It is not cut off into distinct regions 
(Asadh4rana) as is the Pinda or micro-cosmic physical body. Unlike 
the latter It has^no specialised organs each discharging a specific 

TTTa ^ ^ ^ (Sidharana) present in every part 

0 ^ e body which It ensouls as its inner vital Self. Vdyu as universal 

^talacta^ty on entry into each body, manifests itself in ten different 

^ ays. It IS the one Prtoa though different names are given according 
to ite tunctions of which the five chief are appropriation (Prana) 
^jection (Apana) Assimilation (Samana) Distribution (Vyana) and 
thatwital function (Uddna) whereby the relation between the subtle 
and the gross body is maintained. PiAna -in its general sense vlZ 
sents the involuntary reflex action of the organism; just as the Indrtoas 

ortWoT Breathing is a manifestation 

of the Cosmic Ehythm to which the whole universe moves and aecordinc 
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to which it appears and disappears. The life of Brahm^ is the duration 
of the outgoing breath (Nishv^sa) of Kaia. 

The Singkhya rejecting the Lokayata notion that Vdyu is a mere 
biomechanical force or mechanical motion resulting from such a Y§.ya 
holds, on the principle of the Economy of categories, that life is a resul- 
tant of the various concurrent activities of other principles or forces 
in the organism. This again the Vedantists deny^ holding that it is a 
separate independent principle and material form assumed through 
Mdy4 by the one consciousness. In either case it is an unconscious force 
since everything which is not the ^tm4 or Purusha is accoi’ding to M&y^- 
v4da and Sdngkhya unconscious or, in Western parlance, material 
^ tTada h 

If we apply Sh^kta principles, then Pr4na is a name of the general 
Shakti displaying itself in the organisation of matter and the vital 
phenomena which bodies when organised exhibit. Manifest Shakti is 
vitality which is a limited concrete display in forms of Her own form- 
less Being or Sat. All Shakti is Jndna, Ichchh^, Kriy^, and in its form 
as Prakriti, the Gunas Sattva, Rajas, Tamas. She desires, impelled by 
Her nature, ( Ichchhi ) to build up forms ; sees how it should be done 
( Jn4na) ; and then does it ( Kriyd). The most t§.masic form of Kriy^ 
is the mechanical energy displayed in material bodies. But this is 
itself the product of Her Vitivity and not the cause of it. Ultimately 
then Pr^na, like everything else, is consciousness which, as Shakti, limits 
Itself in forms which it first creates and sustains ; then builds up into 
other more elaborate forms and again sustains until their life period is 
run. All creation and maintenance is a limiting power with the appe- 
arance of unconsciousness, in so far ^s.and to the degree that it confines 
the boundless Being-Consciousness-Bliss ; yet that power is nothing 
but consciousness negating and limiting itself. The great mother (Shri 
m^lt^ ) limits Her infinite being in and as the universe and maintains 
it. In so far as the form and its life is a limited thing, it is apparently 
unconscious, for consciousness is thereby limited. At each moment there 
is creation hut we call the first appearance creation ( Srishti) and its 
continuance through the agency of Pr^na, maintenance (Sthiti). 
But both that which is apparently limited and that whose operation has 
that effect is Being-Consciousness. Pr^na V^yu is the self-begotten but 
limited manifestation of the eternal Life, It is called V^yu ( Vd==to 
move ) because it courses throughout the whole universe. Invisible in 
itself yet its operations are manifest. For it determines the birth growth 

0 
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and decay of all animated orgauisms and as such receives the homage of 
all created Being. For it is the Pr&nartlpi itm^, the Frdna Shakti. 

For those by whom inorganic matter was considered to be ‘^dead^^ 
or lifeless it followed that it could have no Feeling-Consciousness, since 
the latter was deemed to be an attribute of life. Further, consciousness 
was denied because it was, and is in deed now, commonly assumed that 
every conscious experience presupposes a subject, conscious of being such, 
attending to an object. As Professor P. MukhopMhy§ya ( ^‘Approaches 
to Truth^^ ) has well pointed out, consciousness was identified with 
intelligence or understanding — that is with directed consciousness; so 
that where no direction or form is discernible, Western thinkers have 
been apt to imagine that consciousness as such has also ceased. To their 
pragmatic eye consciousness is always particular having a particular 
direction and from. 

According, however, to Indian views there are three states of 
consciousness ; ( 1 ) a supramental supreme consciousness dissociated 
from mind. This is the Param^tmir Chit which is the basis ot all 
existence, whether organic or inorganic, and of thought; of which 
the Shruti says ‘‘know that which does not think by the mind and by 
which the mind is thought.” There are then two main manifested 
states of consciousness. (2) consciousness associated with mind in 
organic matter working through its vehicles of mind and matter; 
.(3) consciousness associated with and almost entirely veiled by inorganic 
gross matter ( Bhtlta) only ; such as the muffled consciousness evidenced 
by its response : to external stimuli as shown in the experiments with 
which Dr. Jagadish Bose^s name is associated. Where are we to draw 
the lowest limit of sensation ; and if a limit be assigned, why there ? 
As D^ Ernst |Mach has pointed out (Analysis of sensations, 213) the 
question is natural enough if we start from the commonly current 
physical conception. -It is, of course, not asserted that inorganic matter 
is conscious to itself in the way that the higher organised life is. The 
response, however, which it makes to stimuli is evidence that conscious- 
ness lies heavily veiled in>^ and imprisoned by, it. Inorganic matter 
displays it in the form of that seed or rudiment of sentiency which, 
enlarging into the simple pulses of feeling of the lowest degrees of 
organised life, at length .emerges in the developed self-conscious sensa- 
tions of human life. Owing to imperfect scientific knowledge the first 
*of these aspects was not in antiquity eapabfe of physical proof in the 
same way or to the same extent, as Modern Science with its delicate 
instruments have made possible. Starting, however, from the revealed 
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and intuitionally held truth that all was Brahman the conclusion 
necessarily followed. All Bhtita is composed of the three Gunas of 
PriJ-kriti, It is the Sattva in gross matter (almost entirely suppressed 
by Tamas though it be ) which manifests the phenomena of sensibility 
observed in matter. In short, nature, it has been well said, knows 
no sharp boundaries or yawning gulfs though we may ignore the subtle 
connecting links between things. There m no break in continuity. 
Being and Consciousness are co-extensive. Consciousness is not limited 
to those centres in the Ether of consciousness whicli are called organised 
bodies. But just as life is differently expressed in the mineral and 
in man, so is Consciousness which many have been apt to think exists in 
the developed animal and even in man only. 

Consciousness ( Chitshakti ) exists in all the hierarchy of Being and 
is, in fact. Being. It is, however, in all bodies veiled by its power or 
M^y^l shakti which is composed of the three Gunas. In inorganic 
matter, owing to the great predominance of Tamas, Consciousness is so 
greatly veiled and the life force is so restrained that we get the appear- 
ence of insensibility, inertia and mere mechanical energy. Xu organised 
bodies the action of Tamas is gradually lessened so that the members 
of the universal hierarchy become more and more S^ttvik as they ascend 
in the scale of evolution. Consciousness itself does not change. It 
remains the same throughout. What does change is its wrappings, 
unconscious or apparently so, as they may alternatively be called. This 
wrapping is Mdy^ and Prakriti with their Gunas. The figure of 
^^wrapping’^ is apt to illustrate the presentment 9 f S.lngkhya and MtyA' 
vada. From the Shdkta aspect we may compare the process to one in 
which it being assumed that in one aspect there is an unchanging light, 
in another it is either turned up or turned down as the case may be. 
In gross matter the light is So turned down that it is not ordinarily 
perceptible and even delicate scientific experiment gives rise to contend- 
ing assertions. When the veiling by Tamas is lessened in organic life 
and the Jiva is thus less bound in matter, the same Oonsciousness ( for 
there is no other) which previously manifested as what seems to us a 
mere mechanical reaction, manifests in its freer environment in that 
sensation which we associate with consciousness as popularly understood. 
Shakti who ever negates herself as Miy4 Shakti, more and more reveals 
Herself as Chit-Shakti. There is thus a progressive release of Opnsei- 
oulhess from the bonds of matter until it attains complete freedom or 
liberation (Moksha) when as the Chh^ndogya TJpanishad says Atmft 
Itself ( itmA Svarffpa) or Pure Consciousness. At this point tho: 

!* 
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sameSMkii who had operated as Mliya is Herself, that is Chidrftpinf 
or Consciousness. * ^ 

According to the Hindu hooks, plants have a sort of dormant 
Consciousness, and are capable of pleasure and pain. Cliakrapaui says 
in the Bh4numati that the Consciousness of plants is a kind of sturnfied 
darkened, or comatose Consciousness. Udaydna also says that plants 
have a dormant Consciousness wieh is very dull. The differences 
between plant and animal life have always been regarded by the 
Hindus^ as being one not of kind, but degree. And this principle may 
e applied throughout. Life and Consciousness is not a product of 
evolution. The latter merely manifests it. Manu speaks of plants as 
being creatures enveloped by darkness caused by past deeds, having, 
however, an internal Consciousness and a capacity for pleasure and pain! 
And, in the Mahibhirata, Bhrigu says to Bharadhvdja that plants 
possess the various senses, for they are affected by beat, sounds, vision 
{ whereby , for instance, the creeper pursues its path to the light ), 
odours, and the water which they taste, I may refer also to such stories 
as, that of the Yimaiarjunavriksha of the Shrlmad Bh%avata men- 
tioned in Professor Brajendra JSlath Seal’s learned work on me 
Positive sciences of the ancient Hindus” and Professor S. N. 1^.3 Gupta's 

studious paper on Parinama to which I am indebted for these 
instapces. 

Man has passed through all lower states of Consciousness and is 
capable of reaching the highest through Yoga. The Jiva attains birth as 
man after having been, it is said, born 84 lakhs ( 8,400, ( 00 ) of times as 
plants ( V riksh&di ), aquatic animals ( J alayoni ), insects and the like 
( Erimi ), birds ( Pakshi ), beasts ( PashvMi ), and monkeys ( B4nara ). 
He then is bom 2 lakhs of times ( 2,00,000 ) in the inferior species 
of hirmanity, and then gradually attains a better and better birth until he 
is liberated from all the bonds of matter. The exact number of each kind 
of birth is in lakhs 20, 9,11, 10, 30, 4, lakhs, respectively— 84 lakhs. 
As pointed out by Mahdmahopadhyflya Ohandrakflnta Tarkalangk^ra 
(Lectures or “Hindu Philosophy,” 5th year, P. 227, lecture Yll ), 
preappearauce in monkey forms is not a Western theory only. The 
Consciousness which manifests in him is not altogether a new creation, 
but an unfolding of that which has ever existed in the elements of which 
he is composed, and in the Vegetable and Animal through which prior 
to his human birth he has passed. In him, however, matter is so 
re-arranged and organised as to permit of the fullest manifestation 
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wliich has lilthetto esfisted of the underlying Chit. Man's ia the birth 

so ‘^difficult of attainment" ( Burlabha )/ This is an oft^ated a 

ment of Sh^stra in order that he should avail himself of the opportu- 
nities which Evolution has brought him. If be does not^ he falls back 
and may do so without limit into gross matter again, passing inter- 
mediately through the Hells of suffering. Western writL in general 
describe such a descent as unscientific. How, they ask, can a man’s 
Consciousness reside in an animal or plant. The question shows igno- 
rance. ^ The answer is that it does not. When man sinks again into 
an animal he ceases to be a man. He does not continue to be both 
man and animal. His consciousness is an animal consciousness and 
not a human consciousness. It is a childish view which regards such a 
case as being the imprisonment of a man in an animal body. If he can 
go up he can also go down. The soul or subtle body is not a fixed but 
an evolving thing. Only Spirit ( Chit ) is eternal and unchanged. In 
man the revealing constituent of Prakriti Shakti (Sattvaguna) com- 
mences to more fully develop and his consciousness is fully aware of 
the objective world and his own Ego and displays itself in all those 
functions of it which are called his faculties. We here reach the world 
of ideas ^ but these are a superstructure on consciousness and not its 
foundation or basis. Man’s Consciousness is still however veiled by 
Miya Shakti. With the greater predominance of Sattvaguna in divin e 
man consciousness becomes more and more divine until it is altogether 
freed of the bonds of Miyi and the J iva Consciousness expand'’s into^ 
the pure Brahman Consciousness. Thus life and Consciousness exist 
throughout. All is living. All is Consciousness. In the world of 
gross matter they seem to disappear being almost suppressed by the veil 
of M4yA-Shakti’s Tamoguna. As however ascent is made, they are less 
and less veiled and Pure Consciousness is at length realised in Samddhi 
and Moksha. Chit-Shakti and M^y^-Shakti exist inseparable through- 
out the whole universe. There is therefore not a particle of matter 
which is without life and consciousness variously displayed or concealed 
though they be. IManifest IMAyd-Shakti is the universe of which Chit- 
Shakti is the changeless Spirit. Unmanifest M4yi-Shakti is Cons- 
ciousness. ( Chidrffpini ). There are many persons who think that 
they have disposed of a doctrine when they have given it an opprobrious, 
or what they think to be an opprobrious, name. And so they dub all 
this “animism” which the reader of Census Reports associates with 
primitive and savage tribes. There are some people who are frightened 
bynames. It is not names but facts which should touch us. Certainly 

i 
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"animism” is in some respects an incorrect and chiMiike way of putting 
tHe matter. It however, an imperfect presentment of a central truth 
which has been held' by some of the profoundest thinkers in the world, 
even in an age which we are apt to think to be superior to all others. 
Primitive man in his simplicity made discovery of several such truths, 
And so it has been well said that the simple savage and the child who 
regard all existence as akin to their own, living and feeling like himself 
have, notwithstanding their errors, more truly felt the pulse of being 
tbau the civilized man of culture. How essentially stupid some of the 
latter can be needs no proof. For the process of civilization being one 
of abstraction) tbey are less removed from tbe concrete fact uban he is. 
Hence their errors which seem the more contorted due to the mass of 
useless verbiage in wbich tbey are expressed. And yet as extremes 
meet, so having passed through our present condition we may 
regain the truths perceived by tbe simple not only through formal 
worship but by that which consist of the pursuit of all knowledge and 
science when once the husk of all material thinking is cast aside. For 
him who sees the Mother in aU things, all scientific research is wonder 
and worship. The seeker looks upon not mere mechanical movements 
of so-called "dead” matter but the wondrous play of Her Whose form 
all matter is. As She thus reveals Herself She induces in him a passionate 
exhaltation and that sense of security which is only gained as approach 
is rnaAv, to the Central Heart of things. For as the Upanished says 
"He only fears who sees duality,” Some day may be, one who unites 
^ in himself the scientific ardour of the West and the all-embracing 
religious feeling of India will create another and a modern Chandl 

with its multiple salutations to the sovereign World-Mother. (Namas- 

ta^ai namo namah ). Such an one seeing the changing marvels of Her 
world-play win exclaim with the Yoginlhridaya Tantra ‘*1 salute Her 
tie Samvid KalS who shines in' the form of Space, Time and all Objects 
therein”. 

'Beshak&Mpcui&rthaim& yadyadvasiu yath& yath&, 

Tadtadr‘&penay&hhdfit&ngshrayesanwidamkal6,in. 

This is, however, not mere Nature-worship as it is generally 
understood in the West, or the worship of Force as Keshub Chunder Sen 
took the Shikta doctrine to be. All things exist iw the Supreme who 
in Itself infinitely transcends all finite forms. It is the worship of God 
as the Mother-Creatrix who manifests in the form of all things which 
' -A as it were, hut ah atom of dost on the Feet of Her who is Infinite 

Being (Sat), Experience (Chit), Hove (iLnanda) and Power (Shakti). 
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1 have ia my p.p« e Shew and - (here reprinted trem the 

Indian Ehiloaophical Review No. 2) contrasted the three different 
concepts of the Primal Energy as Prakriti, and Shabti of 

Sankhya, Veddnta and the igama respectively. I will not, therefore, 
repeat myself but will only summarise conclusions here. In the first 
place, there are features common to all three concepts. Hitherto 
greater pains have been taken to show the differences between the 
Darshanas than by regarding their points of agreement ; and (as re«-ard 
apparent disagreement, their view-point) to co-ordinate them systemati- 
cally. It has been said that Truth cannot be found in such a country 
as India in which there are six systems of philosophy disputing with one 
another and where even in one system alone there is a conflict between 

a :;s:is™t*^ t oppose fir:: 

the Christian Community was agreed instead of being split up as 

t H of sects. An American humourist observed 4ith 

ruth „hat there was a good deal of human nature in man everywhere 

the" rof Id "'f. "i M-ul-Muhtar says is alsii 

tfie ifo of God. This IS not to deny that Truth is only one. It is 

merely to recognise that whilst Truth is one, the nature and capacities 

of those who seek It, or claim to possess it, vary. The same white light 

which passes through vari-coloured glass takes on its various colours 
cannot apprehend the truth to the same extent or in the same way 
Hence the sensible Indian doctrine of competency or Adhikdra. In the 
Chr^tian Gospel it is also said ^‘Throw not your pearls before swine 
lest they trample upon them and then rend you. ^ What can be -iven 
to any man is what only he can receive. 

The six philosophies represent differing standards according to the 
manner and toAhe extent -to which the one Truth may be apprehended. 
Each standard goes a step beyond the last, sharing however with it 

systems start wl+b .b ^ Present matter aH theSe 

systems start_ with the fact that there is Spirit and ‘Matter, Consciousness 

apparent or real. Sangkhya, Vedanta and the 

hakta igama called the fiarst Purusha, Brahman>‘ Shiva ; and-'the second 

Praknti, Mdy^, Shafcti respectively. All agree -that it is from the 

association together of these two. Principles that the universe arises and 

that such association is the universe.- All, again, agree- that one Principle 

namely the first ns formless -consciousness and the second is a finiHsins 
^irmciple which makes forms. Thirdly, all - regard thia last as a veiling 
principle that is, one which veils consciousness r and hold that it is eternal 
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all-pervading, existing now as seed (MulaprakritI, Avyakta) and now 
as fruit (Vikriti) composed of the Ganas Sattva, Rajas and Tamas ; 
unperceivable except through its effects. In all it is the Natural 
principle the material cause of the material universe. 

The word Prakriti has been said to be derived from the root 
and the affix which is added to express Eh^va or the 

abstract idea and sometimes the Karma or object of the action corres- 
ponding with the Greek affix Sts, Ktiu inflected in the nominative 
becomes tis. Prakriti, therefore, has been said to correspond with 
Phusis (Nature) of the Greeks. In all three systems, therefore, it is, as 
the natural contrasted with the spiritual aspect of things. 

The first main point of difference is between Sdngkhya on the one 
hand and the Advaita Vedanta, whether as interpreted by Shangkara or 
taught by the Shaiva-Shflkta Tautra on the other. Classical Sdngkhya 
is a dualistic system, whereas the other two are monism. The classical 
S^ngkhya posits a plurality of Atmans representing the formless con- 
sciousness with one unconscious Prakriti which is formative activity. 
Prakriti is thus a real independent principle. Vedantic monism does 
not altogether discard these two principles but says that they cannot 
exist as two independent Realities. There is only one Brahman. The 
two categories of b'Angkh'ya, Purusha and Prakriti are reduced to on® 
Reality the Brahman ; otherwise the Vflkya ^‘‘All this is verily Brahman^’ 
(Sarvvam khalvidam Brahma) is falsified. 

But how is this effected? It is on this point that Miyfi-vflda of 
Shangkara and the Advaita of Shaiva-Sh^kta Aguma differ. Both 
systems agree that Brahman has two aspects in one of which It is 
transcendent and in another creative and immanent. According to 
Shangkara, Brahman is in one aspect tshvara associated with, and in 
another Brahman dissociated from, MAyA which in his system occupies 
the place of the SAngkhyan Prakriti, to which it is (save as to reality 
and independence) similar. What is MAyA? It is not a real indepen- 
dent Principle like the SAngkhyan Prakriti. Then is it Brahman or 
not? According to Shangkara, it is an unthinkable, alogical, unex- 
plainable ( Anirvachaniya ) mystery. It is an eternal falsity ( Mithya- 
bh-flta sanAtanl) owing what false appearance of reality it possesses to 
the Brahman with Which in one aspect It is associated. It is 
not real for there is only one such. It cannot be said to be unreal 
for it is the cause of and is empirical experience. It is something which 
is neither real ( Sat ) nor unreal ( Asat ) nor partly real and partly unreal 
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(sadasat), and which though not forming part of Brahman, and 
therefore not Brahman, is yet^ though not a second reality, inseparably 
associated and sheltering with (Miy^hrahin^slirit^) Brahman in Its 
tshvara aspect. Like the S^ngkhyan Prakriti, (whatever it be) 

is in the nature of an unconscious principle. The universe appears by the 
reflection of consciousness (Purusha, Brahman) on unconsciousness 
(Prakriti, In this way the unconscious is made to appear 

conscious. This is Chid^bh^sa. 

M4y^ is illusive and so is Shangkara's definition of it. Further 
though Mky& is not a second reality but a mysterious something of 
which neither reality nor unreality can be affirmed, the fact of positing 
it at all gives to Shangkara^s doctrine a tinge of dualism from which the 
Shdkta doctrine is free. For it is to be noted that notwithstanding 
that Mdyd is a falsity, it is not according to Shangkara a mere negation 
or want of something (Abhdva) but a positive entity (Bh^varflpa- 
majndnam) that is in the nature of a Power which veils (Aehchhddaka) 
consciousness, as Prakriti does in the case of Purusha. Shangkara's 
system, on the other hand, has this advantage from a monistic stand- 
point, that whilst he, like the Sh^kta, posits the doctrine of aspects 
saying that in one aspect the Brahman is associated with Mdyd 
(tshvara) and in another it is not (Parabrahman) ; yet in neither aspect 
does his Brahman change. Whereas according to Shikta doctrine 
Shiva does in one aspect, that is as Shakti, change. 

Whilst then Shangkara's teaching is consistent with the change- 
Jessness of Brn^hman he is not so successful in establishing the saying 
‘■All this is Brahman,’^ The position is reversed as regards Shaiva- 
Shdkta Darshana which puts forth its doctrine of M^yS Shakti with 
greater simplicity. Sh^kta doctrine takes the saying “All this is 
Brahman"^ (the realisation of which, as the Mahdairvina states, is 
the aim and end of Kuldchdra) in its literal sense. “This” is the 
universe. Then the universe is Brahman. But Brahman is Con-* 
sciousness. Then the universe is really that. way ? 

Shangkara says that what we sense, with our senses is Mdy^ which is 
practically something, but in a real sense nothing ; which yet appears 
to be something because it is associated with the Brahman which is alone 
Keal. Its appearence of reality is thus ^.borrowed and is in a sense 
(when that term, is rightly understood) “illusory.’’ When, therefore, 
we say “All this is Brahman” according to Shangkara this means that 
what is at the back of that which we see is Brahman ; the rest or 
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appeareiiee is Mky^. Again according to Shangkara, man is spirit 
(AtmA) vestured in tlie ixi&yik falsities of mind and matter. He, 
accordingly, can then only establish the unity of tshvara and Jiva by 
eliminating from the first Tsll^y^ and frora the second Avidy^ 5 \Yhen 
Brahman is left as a common denominator. The Sh^kta, however, 
eliminates nothing. For him in the strictest sense “All is Brahman.' 
For him man’s spirit (Atmd) is Shiva. His mind and body are ihakti. 
Bat '^hiva and Shakti are one. Param^tma is Shiva-Shakti in irndis- 
tinguishable union. J'lvitm^l is Shiva-Shakti in that state in which the 
self is distinguished from the not-self. Man, therefore, according to 
the Sh^kta Tantra is not Spirit seemingly clothed by a non-brahman 
falsity but spirit covering Itself with its own power or M&y^-Shakti. 
All is Shakti whether as Chit-Shakti or Mky^-Shakti. When, therefore, 
the Tdntrika Sh^kta says "All this is Brahman’' he means it literally. 
“This” here means Brahman as Shakti ; in appearance May&-Shakti; 


•in itself Chit-Shakti. , ou 1 4-* 

Shiva as Parabrahman is Shiva-Shakti in that state when S a i 

is notoperating and in which She is Herself; that is pure consciousness 

(Chidrdpint). Shiva as tshvari is Shiva-Shakti in that state in which 

Shiva throuo-h MM'Shakti is the source of movement and change 

and as such W s'ill in itself changeless) -ailed Shakti. Shiv. 

Shakti as Jlva is the state produced by such action which is subject to 

Mdya from which tshvara the M^yin is free. The creative ^_ta^ti ^ 

therefore changeless Ohit-Shakti and changing M&ya-Shakti. ^et the 

One Shakti must never be conceived as existing apart from, or without 

the other, for they are only twin aspects of the fundamental Substance 

(Paravastu). Vimarsha-Shakti as Miyi-Sliakti ‘produces the forms ih 

whieh spirit as Chit-Shakti inheres and which it illuminates (PrakAsha). 

But M^ya^Shakti is not unconscious. How can it be ; for it is Sha i 

and one with Chit-Sbakti. All Shakti is and must be consciousness. 
There is no unconscrons M^Lyil which is not Brahman and 
separate from Brahman. Brahman alone is and exists whether as Gbit 
or as manifestation or Miy^. All is consciousness as the so-called “New 


Thought'’ of the West also affirms. _ _ 

But surely it will be said there is an unconscious element in things. 

How is this accounted for if there be no unconscious Mfi,yi. It is 

conscious Shakti veiling Herself and so appearing as limited conscious- 
n^. In other words, whilst Shangkara says mind and matter are in 
themselves unconscious but appear to be conscious through Chidabhasa; 
-the ShAkta- Agama reverses the position and says that they are in 
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themselves, that is in their ground, conscious for they are at base Chit ; 
but they yet appear to be unconscious, or more strictly limited con- 
sciousness, by the veiling power of Consciousness Itself as 
Shakti. This being so there is no need for Chid^bhisa which assumes 
as it were two things the Brahman and Miy^ in which the former 
reflects itself. Brahman is Mdy^-Shakti in that aspect in which it 
negates itself for it is the function of Shakti to negate (Nishedha- 
vy^pira-rflpa shaktih). In the Sh^kta Tantras it is a common saying 
of Shiva to Devi ^^There is no difference between Me and Thee,’^ 
Whilst Shangkara^s tshvara is associated with the unconscious 
the Shaiva Shdkta^s Ishvara is never associated with anything but 
Himself that is as Milyd-Shakti. 

Whether this doctrine be accepted as the final solution of 
things or not, it is both glorious and immensely powerful. - It is 
glorious because the whole world is seen in glory according to the 
strictest monism as the manifestation of Him and Her. The mind is 
not distracted and kept from the realisation of unity by the notion of 
any unconscious M^yll which is not Brahman nor yet separate from It. 
It is true that the Vedinta speaks of MAyii as a Shakti of Ishvara, 
But this seems to me (as it may do to others) to put a strained sense 
upon the term Shakti. At any rate all discussion is avoided. Nextly, 
this doctriue accomodates itself to Western scientific monism, so far as 
the latter goes, adding to it however a religious and metaphysical basis j 
infusing it with the spirit of deep thought and devotion. It is powerful 
because its standpoint is the here and now and not the transcendental 
Stddhi standpoint of which most of us know nothing and eanuot, outside 
Samadhi, realise. It assumes the. reality of the vrorld which to us 
is real. It allows the mind to work in its natural channel. It does 
not ask it to deny what goes against the grain of its constitution to deny. 
It is again powerful because we stand firmly planted on a basis which 
is leal and natural to us. From the practical view point it does not ask 
man to eschew and flee from the world in the spirit of asceticisih ; a course 
repugnant to a large number of moderu' minds, not only because mere 
asceticism often involves what it thinks to be a futile^ self-denial ; hut 
because that mind is waking to the truth that all is one; that if so, to 
deny the world is in a sense to deny an aspect of That which is both 
Being and Becoming. It thinks also that whilst some natures are* 
naturally ascetic, to attempt ascetic treatment in the case of most h to 
contort the natural being and to intensify the very evils which asceti- 
cism seeks to avoid. ISot one man in many thousands has tnie 


t 
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Vair4gya. Agaia, there ate many minds which are puzzled and confused 
by MAy^lv^da ; and which, therefore, falsely interpret it, may be to their 
harm. These, men, Mltydv^da, of rather their mKunderstanding of it, 
weaketis or destroys. 

Their grip on themselves and the would is in any ease enfeebled. 
They become intellectual and moral derelicts whn are neither on the 
path of power nor renunciation who have neither the strength to follow 
■worldly life, nor to truly abandon it. It is not necessary, ho'wever, to 
renounce when all is seen to be Her. And when all is so seen then 
the spiritual illumination which transfuses all thoughts and acts make 
them noble and pure. It is impossible for a man who truly sees God 
in aU things to err. If he does so. it is becarKe his vision is not fully 
strong and pure , and to this extent scope is a0orded 'to- error. But 
given perfect spiritual eyesight then all "this ’ is pure. For as the 
OreelrS' profoundly said ^^panta kathara tois katharois to the puie all 
things are pure.” The Sh4kta doctrine is thus one which has not only 
grandeur but is intensely pragmatic and of excelling worth. It has 
■always been to me a ’Svft'psfisQ that its ■value should not have been rightly 
. appredated. 1 can only suppose that its neglect is due to the fact that 
it is the doctrine of the Sh4kta Tantras. That fact has been to most 
enot^h to warrant its rejection, or at least a refusal to examine it. Like 
all practical doctrines it is also intensely There are none of 

those negations which weaken and which annoy those who, as the vital 
W^tern mind does, feel themselves to be strong and living in an at- 
mosphere of might and power. For power is a glorious thing. What 
only is wanted is the sense that ail Power is of God and is God and 
that Bh&Va or feeling which mierprets all thoughts and acts and their 
oihjeefe in terms of the Di^vine and which sees Sod in and as all things. 
Those who truly do so wHlexswise power not only without wrong but 
with that compaSsim ^Ksusma) for all beings which is so beautiful a 
feature dE the Buddha of nmrfhem and Tkmtrik Buddhism. For in them’ 
Shakti Herself has dcsfemded. . This is Shaktijikta, as it is technically 
called in the Tantra Sh4stta ; fee descent of Shakti which Western 
theology calls the grace of God. But grace is fauly not some exterior 
thing though we may think of it as streaming from above bdow. itmi 
neither comes nor goes. It is truly mau himself in that state in 
which he commences to realise himself as Shiva- Shakti. His power 
is, to use a western phrase, "converted.” It is turned from the husk 
of mere outwardness and of limited self-seeking to that inner Reality 
which is the great Self Which, at base, he in truth is. 
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The principles of Sh^kta doctrine which will vary according to race is 
a regenerating doctrine giving strength where there is weakness and where 
strength exists directing it to right ends. ^^Shivoham^ am Shiva'* 
^^S&ham^^ am She (the Deviy* the Tantras say. The Western may 
call It by some other name* But names matter not. Some call It this 
and some that^ as the Veda says. '*1 am I am She ^^I am It*^ 
matters not so long as man identifies himself with the Oversoul and 
and thus harmonizes himself with its Being, with its Dharmic actions 
(as it manifests in the world) and therefore necessarily with Its true 
ends. In its complete form the Shlikta doctrine is monistic; but those 
to whom monism makes no appeal, who have not known the hunger for 
Unity which joyously afflicts other minds, may yet, by adopting its 
spirit, so far as the forms of their belief and worship allow, experience 
a reflection of the joy and strength of those who truly live because 
they worship Her who is Eternal life— the Mother who is seated on the 
couch of Shivas (Mah4pretd) in the Isle of gems (Manidvlpa) in the 
‘^Ocean of Nectar’^ which is all Being-consciousness and Bliss. 

This is the pearl which those who have churned the ocean of Tantra 
discover. That pearl is there in an Indian shell. There is a beautiful 
nacre on the inner shell which is the Mother of Pearl. Outside, the 
shell is naturally rough and coarse and bears the accretions of weed and 
parasite and of things of all kind which exist, good or bad as we call 
them, in the ocean of existence (!^angs^ra\ Remove these accretions ; 
pass within through the crust gross, though not on that account only 
bad (for there is a gross (SthUlal and subtle (Stikshma) aspect of t 

worship) : seek then to see the Mother of Pearl and lastly the Pearl 
which, enclosed therein:, shines with the brilliant yet soft light which is 
that of the Moon-Chit (Chichchundra) Itself; 
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SHAKTI & MAYA. 


In the Eighth Chapter of the unpublished Sammohana Tantra it is 
said that Shangkara manifested on earth in the form of Shangkarfi- 
charyya in order to root out Buddhism from India. It compares his 
disciples to the five Mahipreta (who form the couch on which the 
Mother of the Worlds rests ) and identifies his Maths with the Imniyas 
namely the Govardhana in Puri with PArvamn4ya, (the Sampradaya 
being BhogahSra, ) and so on with the rest. Whatever be the claims 
of Shangkara as destroyer of the great BuddHstic heresy, which owing 
to its subtlety was the most dangerous antagonist which the Vedanta 
has ever had, or bis claims as expounder of Upanishad from the stand- 
point of Siddhi, his M^yivada finds no place in the Tantras of the 
Aganias, for the doctrine and practice is given from the standpoint of 
Sa.dhan4. It is true that in actual fact we often give accommodation 
to differing theories for which logic can find no living room, but it is 
obvious that in so far as man is a worshipper he must accept the world- 
standpoint if he would not, like K&lkmsa. cut from beneath himself 
the branch of the tree on which he sits. Nextly it would be a mistake 
to overlook the possibility of the so-called “Tantrik” tradition having 
been fed by ways of thought and practice which were not, in the strict 
sense of the term, part of the Vaidik cult, or in the line of its descent. 
The worship of the Great Mother, the Magna Mater of the near East, 
the idya Shakti of the Tantras, is in its essentials ( as I haye^ elsewhere 
pointed out) one of the oldest and most widespread religions of the 
world, and one which in this country was possibly in its ongms^inde- 
pendent ot the Brahmaaic religion as presented to us in the Vaidik 
Samiiitfts and Bi-ahmanas. If this be so it was later on undoubtedly 


mingled with the Vedanta tradition so that the Shikta faith of to-day 
is a particular presentation of the general Ved&utik teacning. Ihis i>> 
historical speculation from an outside standpoint.. As the Barvollisa 
of SarvAnandanfitha points out, and as is well known to all adherents 
of the ShAkta Agamas, V eda in its general sense includes these and 
other ShAstras in what is called the great Shatakoti Samhitd,. What- 
ever be the origins of the doctrine ( and this should not be altogether 
overlooked in any proper appreciation of it), I am here concerned with 
its philo-sophical aspect as shown to us to-day in the teachings and 
practice of the Shaktas who are followers of the Agama. This teaching 
occupies in some sense a middle place between thg dualism of the 
SAngkhya and Shaugkara’s ultra-monistic iuterpvetation of \edinta to 



which^ unless otherwise stated, I refer. Both the Shaiva and Shikta 
schools accept the threefold aspect of the Supreme known as Prak^sha, 
Vimarsha, Prak^sha-vimarsha ; called in Tantrik worship ^^The 1 hree 
Feet f Charana-tritaya ). Both adopt the Thirty-six Tattvas^ Shiva, 
Shakti, Sad^shiva^ tshvara and Shuddhavidy;^ preceding’ the Purusha- 
Prakriti lattvas with which the S^ngkhya cotninences. For whereas 
these are the ultimate Tattvas in that Philosophy, the Shaiva and 
Sh^kta schools claim to show how Puruslia and Prakriti are themselves 
derived from higher Tattvas. These latter Tattvas are also dealt 
with from the Shabda side as Shakti, Ndda, Bindu and as Kal^s 
which are the Kriy^ of the various grades of Tattvas which are 
aspects of Shakti. The Sh^kta Tantras such as the Saubh&gya- 
ratnikara and other works speak nf 9i of such Kal&s appropriate to 
Saddihiva, tshvara, Kudra, Vishnu, and Brahm^, ^ Moon", and 

Fire", ( indicated in the form of the Ram Bija with Chandrabindu 
transposed) of which 51 are M^trika Kal4s being the subtle aspects of 
the gross letters of the Sanskrit alphabet. This last is the Mim^ngsaka 
doctrine of Shabda adapted to the doctrine of Shakti. Common also 
to both Shdkta and Shaiva Samprad^yas is the doctrine of the 
Shadadhv^. 


I am not however here concerned with these details but with the 
general concept of Shakti which is their underlying basis. It is suffi- 
cient to say that Sb^kta doctrine is a form of Advaitav4da. In reply 
to the question what is ^ silent concealment’ ( goptavy am ) it is Baid :— 
JLtm4hambhdva-bhivan&ycl bh5.vayitavyam ityartha. Hitherto greater 
pains have been taken to sbow_ the differences between the Darshanas 
than, by regarding their points of agreement, to co-ordinate them 
systematically. So far as the subject of the present article is concerned, all 
three systems S^ngkhya, M4y^v&da, Shaktivida, are in general agree- 


ment as to the nature of the formless Consciousness and posit therewith 
a finitising principle called Prakriti, M^yi, and Shakti respectively^ 
The main points on which Sdngkhya (at arty rate in what 
called its classical f orm ) differs from M4y4 vAda Vedanta is in its 
two doctrines of the pluraliiy of Atmans on the one hand and the 
reality and independence of Prakriti on the other. W however we 
examine these two SAngkhya doctrines closely we find them to be 
mere accommodations to the infirmify of common thought. A Vedantic 
con elusion is concealed within its dualistic presentment. For if each 


liberated ( Mukta) Purusha is all pervading ( Vibbti ), and if there 
ds not the slightest ^^^ d^ between one and- another, what is the 



actual or practical difference between sacb pluralism and the doctrine 
of Atm4 ? Again it is difficult for fcbe ordinary mind to conoeive that 
objects cease to exist when consciousness of objects ceases. The mind 
naturally conceives of their existing for others, although according to 
the hypothesis it has no right to conceive anything at all. But hex*e 
again what do we find ? In liberation Prakriti ceases to exist for the 
Mukta^ Purusha, In effect what is this but to say with Vedanta that 
is not a real independent category ( Pad^rtba )f In Singkhya the 
Purusha principle represents the formless consebusness and Prakriti for- 
mative activity. Shangkaraj defining Eeality as that which exists as the 
same in all uhe three times, does altogether discard these two prin* 
ciples but says that they cannot exist as two independent Kealities. 
He thus reduces the two categories of S4ngkhya, the Purusha Conscious- 
ness and Prakriti Unconseiousness to one Ee#lity the Brahman ; 
Otherwbe the \ ikya ^all is Brahman^^ (Sarvvam khalvidam Brahma) 
IS a SI ed, ^rah man however in one aspect is dissociated from, and in 
anot er associated with, which in his system takes the place of 

^ t^khyan Prakriti. But whereas Prakriti is an independent Reality, 

^ is something which is neither real (Sat) nor unreal (Asat) nor partly 
real and partly unreal ( Sadasat }, and which though, not forming part of 
Brahman, and therefore not Brahman, is yet, though not a second reality, 
mseparately associated and sheltering with, Brahman (M^dbrahmishriti) 
m one of its aspects: owing wlmt fake appearance of reality it has, to the 
Brahman with which it is so associated. It is an Eternal Falsity 
( MithyibhUta san^tani ) ttnthinkaWe, alogical^ unexpiainable ( Anirva- 
Chanlya ). In other points the Vedantie M^yd and S^ngkhyan Prakriti 
^ee. Though is not a second reality but a mysterious some- 

' j»' ' ' • i • " , ■ , ' 'Cality can be affirmed, the fact 

of positing It at all gives to Shangkaia’s doctrine a tinge of dualism 

from wkich the ShSkta theory is free. According to Sangkhya, Prakriti 
IS real although it ehaagas. Thia q^nes^M, of realifr fr one of definiHnn 
Both MAlaprikriti and MiyA are eternal. The i^orld, though a chana-^ 
ing thiag, has at least euipirieail reality in either view’ Both 
unconsciousness. Conseiousuess is redecfced ati n. • 

Vi 0*0 4.^ ■ r . , on or in unconseiousuess : 

that IS eo state one view for, w 13 known, there is a differan^^ r.f ■ • 

of (Chit), a.,™ 

Unconsciousness (Achit) in the form of Buddhi. Viinkn 
speaks of a mutual reflection. The Veda«i-iV „ . ^ 

ti.t Itea is rsflaoleJ in AnUhtsnml ft»tv.mW4di„s sa, 

latter to Chit which is produced by aneh reflection % ChidSbh^a^or 
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This question of Chidclbh^sa is one of the main points of 
difference between May^v^da and Shaktiv^da. Notwithstanding that 
is a falsity, it is not, according to Shangfcara, a mere negation or 
want of something ( Abh^va ) but a positive entity ( Bhav^rUpamajni- 
ham ) : that is it is in the nature of a power which veils ( Ichehhsydaka ) 
consciousness, as Prakriti, does in the case of Purusha. The nature of 
the great ^^Unexplaihed^’ as it is in Itself, and whether we call it Prakriti 
or Miyd, is unknown. The Yoginlhridaya Tantra beautifully says 
that we speak of the Heart of Yogini who is Knower of Herself 
( Toginl svavid ) because the heart is the place whence all things 
issue. ^‘What man^^ it says ‘^knows the heart of a woman? Only 
Shiva knows the Heart of Yogini'^’. But from Shruti and its effects 
it is said to be one, all-pervading, eternal, existing now as seed and now 
as fruit, unconscious^- composed of Gtinas ( Qunamayl ) ; unperceivable 
except through its effects, evolving (ParindoSl) these effects which are 
its products ; that is^ the world, which however assumes in each system 
the character of the alleged cause j that is in S^ngkhya the effects are 
real, in Vedinta, neither real or nor unreal. The forms psychic or 
physical arise in both cases as conscious uhcoiiseious ( Sad asat) effects 
from the associatioh of Consciousness ( Purusha or Ish vara ) with Un- 
consciousness ( Prakriti or Miycl ) . Miyate anena iti M^yd. Mdyt 
is that by which forms are made. This too is the function of Prakriti. 
Mdy4 as the collective name of the eternal ignorance ( AjnSna ) produces^ 
as the Prapanehashakti, these forms by first veiling ( Avaranashakti ) 
Consciousness in ighorahce and then projecting these forms ( Vikshepa- 
shakti) from the store of the cosmic Sahgsk^ras. But what is the 
Tamas Guha of the Stngkhyan Prakriti in effect but pure Avidyi ? 
Sattva is the tendency to reflect consciousness and therefore to reduce 
uheonsciouMess. Rajas is the activity ( Kriyd ) which moves Prakriti 
or M4y4 to manifest in its T4masik and Sllttvik aspect. Avidyd means 
*^na vidyatO^V net seen^^ add therefore does not exist. Chit in. 
association with MSyi. does not see Itself as such* The first experiehee 
of the Soul reawakening after dissolution to world experience is ^^Theta is 
nothing” until the Stogskiras arise from out this massive Ignorance. 
In short Prakriti and are like the prima of the Thomistie 

philosophy finttising principle f the activity which ‘^measures ont” 

( Miyate ) - that is limits and ma^es f<^rms in the formless ( Chit. ) 

In one respect M4y^vida is a more consistent presentation of 
Advaitavada than the Shi,kta doctrine to which we now proceed. For 
whilst Shangkara's system like all others posits the .doctrine of aspects^ 

.. # 
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saying that in one aspect the Brahman is associated with 
(tshvara ) and that in another it is not ( Farabrahman ) ; yet in neither 
aspect does his Brahman change. In Sh^kta doctrine Shiva does in one 
aspect (Shakti) change. Brahman is changless and yet changes. 
But as change is only experienced by JivS,tm^ subject to M&yd, there 
is not perhaps substantial difference between such a statement and 
that which affirms]' changelessness and only seeming change. In other 
respects however, to which I now proceed, Sh^kta doctrine is a more 
monistic presentation of Advaitav^da, If one were asked its most 
essential characteristic, the reply should be its rejection of the concept 
of unconscious as taught by Shangkara# Shruti says ^ all is 

Brahman’^. Brahman is Consciousness ; and therefore all is conscious- 
ness. There is no second thing called which is not Brahman 

even though it be ^'not reaF’ ‘ffiot unreaF^ ; a definition obviously 
given to avoid the imputation of having posited a second Real. To 
speak of Brahman and Mdy^ which is not Brahman is to speak of two 
Categories, however much it may be sought to explain away the second 
by saying that it is 'ffiot reaF^ and ^ffiot unreaF* ; a falsity which is yet 
eternal and so forth. Like a certain type of modern Western ‘^New 
ThoughF^, Shikta doctrine affirms "all is consciousness^^ however 
much unconsciousness appears in it. With the boldness and certainty 
born of a S^dhakas insight, the Kaul^ch^ryya Sadinauda says in his 
commentary on the 4th Mantra of tsha Upaiiishad. ‘^The changeless 
Brahman, which is consciousness appears in creation as MAyd which is 
Brahman, ( Brahmamayl ), consciousness ( Chldrffpinl ) holding in 
Herself unbeginaing ( An^di ) Karmik tendencies ( Karmasangsk^ra ) 
in the form of the three Grunas. . Hence She is Guuamayl despite 
being Ohinmayl. As there is no second principle these Gunas 
are- 'Cbit-Shakti.’ The Supreme Devi is thus prakashatimarsha- 

sfimarasyarfipinl. : : . : 

According to Shangkara, man is a Spirit ( Itm^l ) vestured in the 
Miyik falsities of mind and matter. He accordingly can only establish 
the unity of Ishvara and Jlva by elimiaating from the first M^y^ and 
from the second Avidyi; when Brahman is left as common deno- 
minator. The Shdkta eliminates nothing. Man’s spirit or A is 
Shiva, His mind and body are Shakti. Shakti and Shiva are one. 
The Jivitma is Siiiva-Shakti. So is the Param^tmi. This latter 
exists as the one : the -former as the manifold. -Man is then not a 

Spirit covered by a non-Brahman falsity but Spirit covering Itself with 
:itf own power or .Shakti^ . ■ 
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What then is Shahti and how does it come about that there is 
some principle of unconsciouness in things ; a fact which cannot be 
denied. Shakti comes from the root *^shak^’ '^to be able’^z ^^to have 
power , It may be applied to any form of activity. The power to see 
is visual Shakti, the power to burn is Shakti of fire and so forth. 
These are all forms of activity which are ultimately reducible to the 
Primordial Shakti ( Ady^ Shakti ) whence every other form of power 
proceeds. She is called Yoginl because of Her connection with all 
things as their origin. It is this original Power which is known in 
worship as Devi or Mother of Many Names. Those who worship the 
Mother, worship nothing ^fillusory^^ or unconscious, but a Supreme 
Consciousness, whose body is all forms of consciousness-unconscious- 
ness produced by Her as ShWs power. Philosophically the Mother 
or Daivashakti is the kinetic aspect of the Brahman. All three systems 
recognise that there is a static and kinetic aspect of things : Purusha, 
Brahman, Shiva on the one side ; Prakriti, Mdyi, Shakti on the other. 
This is the time-honoured attempt to reconcile the doctrine of a 
changeless Spirit, a changing Manifold, and the mysterious unity 
of the two* For Power (Shakti) and the possessor of the Power 
( Shaktimdii ) are One and the same. In the Tantras Shiva constantly 
says to Devi ^‘There is no difference between Thee and We say 

that the fire burns, but burning is fire. Fire is not one thing and 
burning another. In the supreme trauscendental changeless state, 
Shiva and Shakti exist, for Shiva is never without Shakti. The con- 
nection is that called AvinabhSvasambandha. Consciousness is never 
without its Power. Power is active Brahman or consciousness. But 
as there is then no activity they exist in the supreme state as one 
Tattva ( Ekam tattvam iva ) ; Shiva as Chit, Shakti as Ghidrflpini. This 
is the state before .the thrill of NAda, the origin of all those currents 
of force which are the universe. According to Shangkara the Supreme 
Experience contains no trace or seed of objectivity whatever. In terms 
of speech it is an abstract consciousness ( JnAna ). According to the 
view here expressed, which has been, profoundly elaborated by the 
Kashmir Shaiva school, that which appears ^^without^’ only so appears 
because it, in some form or other, exists ^‘within^^ So also the ShSkta 
Vishvasfira Tantra says ^^what is here is there, what is not here is 
nowhere.*^’ If therefore we know dualify, it must be because the potent 
tiaUty of it exists in that from which it arises. The Shaivash^kta 
schools thus assume a real derivation of the universe and a causal 
nexus between Brahman and the world. According ' to Shangkara this 
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notion of croation is itself and there is no need to find a cause fcf 

it. So it is held that the sapreme experience ( imarsha ) is by the Seh 
( Shiva ) of Himself as Shakti, who as suoh is the Ideal or Perfect 
Universe ; not in the sense of a perfected world of form but of that 
ultimate formless feeling (Bhava) of Bliss (Inanda) or Love which at root 
the whole world is. All is- Love and by Love all is attained. The Sha ta 

Tantras compare the state immediately prior to creation with that ot a 
grEiin of gram (Ohanaka) wherein the two seeds ( Shiva and Shakti ) 
are held as one under the single sheath. There is, as it were a Jdai- 
thuna in this unity of dual aspect, the thrill of which is Nfida giving 
birth to Bindu. 'When the sheath breaks and the seeds are pushed 
apart, the beginning of a dichotomy is established in the one conscious- 
ness, whereby the and the “This’V ( Idam or Universe ) appeax- as 

separate. The specific Shiva aspect, is, when viewed through Maya, 
the Self, and the Shakti aspect, the Not-self. This is to the limi e 
consciousness only. In truth the two Shiva and Shakti _ are ever one 
and the same, and never distociated. Thus each of the Bmdus o e 
K&makald are Shiva-Shakti appearing as Pnrnsha-Prakriti. At this 
point Shakti assumes several forms of which the two chief are C it- 
Shakti or Chit as Shakti and M^yd Shakti or Mlyd as Shakti. 
is pot here a mysterious upconscious non-Brahman non-real non-unreal 
sopiething. It is a form of Shakti, and Shakti is Shiva who is Con- 
sciousness which is real. Therefore Shakti is in itself 

(SvarPpa) Consciousness and Brahman. Being Brahman It is real. 
It is that aspect of eonspious power which conceals Jtself to Itself. 
“By veiling the own trap form ( SvarPpa^ Consciousness, ) its Shaktis 
always arise” as the Spandakarlkd says ( Svar^pavardne chSsya shak- 
tayah satatotthita ). This is a comnion principle in all doctrine relating 
to Shakti. Indeed this theory of veiling, though expressed in another 
form, is common to Sangkhya and Vedanta- The difference lies in 
this, that in Sangkhya it is a second independent Pripciple which veils ; 
in Mayavada Vedanta, it is the non-brahman Mayk (called in perhaps 
a somewhat strained fashion a Shakti of Ishvarp ) which veils ; and in 
Shakta Advaitavada ( for the Shaktas aremonisis ) it is Consciousness 
which, without ceasing to be such yet, veils Itself. As already stated 
the Monistic Shaiv as and Shaktas hold certain doctrines in common 
such as the 36 Tattvas and what are called Shadadhva which also 
appear as part of the teaching of the other Shaiva Schools. In the 36 
T scheme May a which is defined as '‘the sense of difference” 

s (Bhedahuddhi ), for it is that which makes the Self see things as differ- 
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©nt fj’«m tbe Self, is technically that Tattva which appears at the close 
of the pure creation, that is after Shuddhavidyi. This reflects 

and limits in the Pashu or diva, the IchchhS,, Jnttndj Kriya Shaktis 
of Ishvara, These again are the three Bindus which are “Moon" ‘'Fire^' 
and ‘<Sun”. What are Jnhna and Kriy4 ( including Ichchh^ its pre- 
liminary ) on the part of the Pati ( Lord ) in all beings and things 
( Bh&veshu ) which are His body : it is these two which, together with 
Maya the third, are the Sattva, Bajas and Tamas Gunas of the Pashu. 
This veiling pow®^ e?;plains how the pnduhitable element of unconscious- 
ness, which i? seen in things eHats. How, if all be consciousness, is 
that principle there ? The answer is given in the luminous definition 
of Shakti ; “It is the function of Shakti to negate " ( Nishedha-vyiplra- 
rhpa shaktih ) ; that is to negate consciousness and make it appear to 
Itself as uneonscious. In truth the whole world is the Self whether 
as “1" ( Aham ) or “This" (Idam). The Pelf thus becomes its own object. 
It becomes object or form that it may enjoy dualistie experience. 
It yet remains what it was in its unitary blissful experience. This is 
the Eternal play in which the Self hides and seeks itself. The formless 
cannot assume form unless formlessness is negated. Eternity is negated 
into finality ; the all pervading into the limited ; the all-knowing into 
the “little knower" ; the almighty into the “little doer” and so forth. 
It is only by negating Itself to Itself that the Self becomes its own 
object in the form of the universe. 

It follows from the above that to the Shdkta wopshipper there is no 
unconscious M^yd in Shangkara’s sense and therefore there is no 
Chidibh&sa or the reflection of consciousness on unconsciousness, giving 
the latter the appearance of consciousness which it does not truly possess. 
For all is Consciousness as Shakti, “Ahamstrl" as the Advaitahhavo- 
panishad exclaims. In short Shangkara says there is one Reality or 
consciousness and a not-real not-unreal unconsciousness. What is really 
unconscious appears to be conscious by the reflection of the light of con- 
sciousness upon it. SL&kta doctrine says consciousness appears to be 
unconscious or more truly to have an element of unoonscaouBaess in it 
( for nothing even empirically is absolntHy uneonseioJls) owj«g to the 
veiling play of Consciousness Itself as Shakti, 

As with so many other matters, these apparent differences are to 

some extent a matter of words. It is true that the Vedantiste speak^of 
of the conscious (Ohetana) and unconscious ( Aehetana ) but they, like 
the Shftkta Advaitins, say that the thing in itself^ is Consomusnesis. 
When this is vividly displayed by reason of the reflection ( Prativimba ) 

*• 



of consciousness in a Tatfcva, ( such as Buddhi ), capable of displaying 
this reflection, then we can call that in which it is so displayed, cons! 
cions. Where, though consciousness is all pervading, Chaitanya is not 
so displayed there we speak of unconsciousness. Thus gross matter 
( BhAta ) does not reflect Chit and so appears to ns as unconscious. 
Though all things are at base consciousness, some appear as more, and 
some as less, conscious. Shangkara explains this by saying that Chai- 
tanya is associated with a non-conscious mystery or MayS which veils 
consciousness, and Chaitanya gives to what is unconscious tho 
appearance of consciousness through reflection. “Reflection’-’ is a 
foim of pictorial thinking. What is meant is that two principles are 
associated together without the nature' ( Svartlpa ) of either being 
really affected, and yet producing that effect which is Jlva. Sh&kta 
doctrine says that all is consciousness, but this same consciousness 
assumes the appearance of changing degrees of unconsciousness, not 
through the operation of anything other than itself ( M^yi ), but by 
the operation of one of its own powers ( MiyAshakti). It is not un- 
conscious M4y4 in Shangkara’s sense which veils consciousness, but 
Consciousness as Shakti veils Itself, and as so functioning is called 
Mayishakti. It may be asked how can Consciousness become Un- 
conciousness andcease tohe itself? The answer is that it does not. 
It never ceases to be Consciousness. It appears to itself as Jlva to be 
otherwise, and even then not wholly : for as recent scientific investig- 
ations have shown, even so called "brute matter^’ exhibits the elements 
ofthat which, when evolved in man, is self-consciousness. If it be 
as ed how consciousness can obscure itself partially or at all ; the only 

answer IS Achintya Shakti, which MSyavadins as all other Vedantists 

Y. ultimates, we must say with the Scholastics 

omnia exeunt in mysterium/’ 

„ I’rakriti is then according to Singhbya a real independent category 
^fferent from Purusha. This both Maydvada and Shaktivada deny. 

iyS IS a not real, not-unreal Mystery dependent on, and associated 

with, and inhering in. Brahman; hut not Brahman or any part of 
Brahman. Mayashakti is not different from Shiva, is real, and is an 
aspect of Brahman Itself. Whilst Brahman as tshvara is associated 
with MiyA, Shiva is never associated with anything but Himself. 
But the function of all three is the same, namely to make forms in the 
formless. It is^ That by which the tshvara or Collective Consciousness 
pictures the universe for the individual Jlva’s experience. Shakti is 
threefold as Will ( Ichchhd ), Knowledge ( JMna ), and action ( Kriy 4 ). 
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All three are but differing aspects of the one Shakti. Consciousness 
and its power or action are at base the same. It is true that action is 
manifested in matter, that is apparent unconsciousness, but its root, as 
that of all else, is consciousness. Jn^na is self-proved and experienced 
( Svatasiddha) whereas Kriy^, being inherent in bodies, is perceived by 
others than ourselves. The characteristic of action is the maiiifestatioa 
of all objects. These objects again characterised by consciousness-uncon- 
ciousness are in the nature of a shining forth ( ibh^a) of Consciousness. 
Here IbliAsa is not used in its sense of Chit sadrisha, but as an intensive 
form of the term Bh^sa. The power of activity and knowledge are only 
differing aspects of one and the same Consciousness. According to 
Shangkara, Brahman has no form of self-determination. Kriy^ is a 
function of unconscious Mdyi. When Ishvara is said to be a doer 
( Kartt^ ) this is attributed ( Aup^dhika ) to Him by ignorance only. 
It follows from the above that there are other material differences 
between Shikta doctrine and M^ydv^da, such as the nature of the 
Supreme Experience, the reality and mode of creation, Wie reality of the 
world, and so forth. The world it is true is not, as the ]Vrah;inirVtlna 


Tantra says, absolute reality in the sense of unchanging being, for it 
comes and goes. It is nevertheless real, for it is the experience of Shiva 

and Shiva^s experience is not unreal. Thus again the evolution of the 
world as l.bhisa, whilst resembling the Vivartta of differs 

from it in holding, as the S^ngkhya does, that the effect is real and not 
unreal, as Shangkara contends. To treat of these and other matters 
would Carry me beyond the scope of this article which only deals, and 
that in a summary way, with the essential differences and similarities in 
the concepts Prakriti, MAy^ and Shakti. 

1 may however conclude with a few general remarks. The doctrine 
of Shakti is a profound one and I think likely to be attractive to Western 
minds when they have grasped it, just as they will appreciate the 
Tantrik watchword Kriyd or action, its doctrine of progress with and 
through the world and not against it, which is involved in its liberation- 
enjoyment ( Bhakti-mukti ) theory and other matters. The philosophy 
is in any case not as an American writer in his ignorance absurdly called 
it, ‘Vorthless^^ “religious Feminism run mad,''Vand a ^ffeminization of 
Vedffnta for suffragette Monists"'’. It is not a “feminization"’ of any- 
thing, but a distinctive, original, and practical doctrine worthy of a 
careful study. The Western student will find much in it which is more 
acceptable to generally prevalent thought in Europe and America—. 
than in the “illusion’’ doctrine ( in itself an uasuitable term ) and the 
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ascetic practice of the Vedantins of Shangkara’s school. This is not to 
say that ways of reconciliation niay not he found by those who go far 
enough. It would not he difficult to show ground for holding that 
ultimately the same intellectual results are attained by viewing the 
matter from the differing stand points of S&dhan& and Siddhi. 

The writer of an interesting article on the same subject in the Pra- 
budha BhArata (August 1916) States that the Sanny^sl Totapuri the Guru 
of Shri Rimakrishna maintained that a (M^y&v&din) Vedantist could not 
believe in Shakti for if cansality itself be unreal there is no need to admit 
any power to cause, and that it is M4y& to apply the principle of 
causation and to say that everything comes from Shakti, The SannySsi 
was converted to Shflkta doctrine after all. Por as the writer well says, 
it is not merely by intellectual denial but by living beyond the "unreal” 
that the Real is found. He however goes on to say “the ShaktivAda of 
Tantra is not an improvement on the MayUvada of VedAnta, ( why of 
Vedinta, rather doctrine of Shangkara ? ) but only its symholisation 
through the chromatics of sentiment and concept.” It is true that it is 
a form of VedAnta, for all which is truly Indian must he that. It is 
also a fact that the igama as a ShAstra of worship is full of Symbolism. 
Intellectually however it is an original presentment of VedAnta, and 
from the practical point of view, it has some points of merit which 
MAyAvAda does not possess. Varieties of teaching may be different 
presentations of one truth leading to a similar end. But one set of 
■“chromatics” may he more fruitful than another for the mass of men. 
It is in this that the strength of the ShAkta doctrine and practice lies. 

MAyAvAda is a doctrine which, whether true or not, is fitted only for 
advanced minds of great intellectuality, and for men of ascetic disposi- 
tion, and of the highest moral deTelopment. This is implied in its 
theory of competency (AdhikAra) for VedAntic teaching. When As is 
generally the case it is not understood, and in some cases when it is 
understood; but is otherwise not suitable;: it is liable to be a weakening 
doctrine. The ShAkta teaching to be found in the Tantras has also its 
profundities which are to he revealed only to the competent, and contains 
a practical doctrine for all classes of worshippers ( SAdhaka ). It has, in 
this form for the mass of men a strengthening pragmatical value which 
is beyond dispute. Whether, as some may have contended, it is the 
fruit of a truer spiritual experience I will not here discuss, for this would 
lead me into a polemic beyond the scope of my present purpose, which 
is an impartial statement of the respective teichingsj on one particular 
point, given by the three philosophical systems here discussed. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MANTRA. 

(mantramayI shakti) 

Tlus is at one and the same time a most important as \YelI as most 
difficult subject in the Tantra Sh^stra ; so difficult that it is not under- 
stood and on tins account has been ridiculed. Mantra in the words o£ 
a distinguished Indian has be^n called ^‘meaningless jabber.” When 
we find Indians thus talking of their Sh^stra it is not surprising that 
Europeans should take it to be of no account. They naturally, though 
erroneously suppose, that the Indian always understands his own beliefs 
and if he says they are absurd it is taken that they are so. Even, how- 
ever, amongst Indians, who have not lost themselves through an English 
Education, the Science of Mantra is largely unknown. There are not 
many students of the Mira^ngsa now-a-days. The English Educated 
have in this as in other matters generally taken the cue from their 
Western Gurus and passed upon Mantravidy^ a borrowed condemnation. 
There are those among them (particularly in this part ot India) who 
have in the past thought little of their old culture and have been only 
too willing to sell their old^lamps for new ones. Because they are new 
they will not always be found to give better light. Let us hope this 
will change, as indeed it will Before the Indian condemns hia cultural 
inheritance let him at least first study and understand it. It is tri^e 
that Mantra is meaningless — to those who do not know its meaning : 
hut to those who do, it is not '‘Jabber'"; though of course like everything 
else it may become, and indeed has become, the subject of ignorance and 
superstitious use. A telegram ^written in code in a merchantsV office will 
seem the merest gibberish to those who do not know that code. Those 
who do may spell thereout a transaction bringing lakhs of Rupees for 
them who send it; and Rupees at least are very "real"’, though apt to be 
scarce, now-a-days. Whether it be true or not Mantravidyd is a 
profound science, and, as interpreted by the ShAkta Agama, is a 
application of Vedantic doctrine- 

At any point in the flow of phenomena we can, enter the stream and 
realise therein the changeless Real. The latter is everywhere and in all 
things and is hidden in, and manifested by, sound as by all eke. Any 
form (and all which is not the Formless is that) catiL be pierced by the 
mind and union may be had thei*ein with the Bevat^ who is at its core* 
It matters not what that form may be. And why ? W 1 have said 


-I 
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eoaeermtig Shakti gives the answer. All is Shakti. 
ness. We desire to think and speak. This 


All is Conscious- 
is lehchha Shakti. 


We make an effort towards realization. This is Kriyi Shakti. 


We think and know. This is Jndna Shakti. Through Prkna- 


vhya, another form of Shakti, we speak- and the word we utter is 
Shakti mantranaayl. For what is a letter (Varna) which is made into 


syllables (Pada) and sentences (V^kya)? It maybe heard in speech, 
thus affecting the sense of hearing. It may be seen as a form in 
writing. It may be tactually sensed by the blind through the per- 
forated dots of Braille type. The same thing thus affects the various 
senses. But what is the thing which does so. The senses are Shakti 
and so is the objective form which evokes the sensation. Both are in 
themselves Shakti as Chit Shakti and M4y& Shakti and the Svardpa of 
these is Chit or Feeling-Consciousness. "When, therefore, a IMantra is 
realised ; when there Is what is called in the Shdstra Mantra-Chaitanya, 
what happens is the union of the consciousness of the Sddhaka with 
that Consciousness which manifests in the form of the Mantra. It is this 

union which makes the Mantra *^worb. 

The subject is of such importance in the Tantras that their other 

name is Mantra-Shisti-a. But what is a Mantra ? Commonly Orien- 
talists and others describe Mantra as “Prayer,” “Formulae of worship,” 
■‘ Mystic syllables” and so forth. These are hut the superficialities of 
those who do not know their subject. Wherever we find the word 
“Mystic” we may he on our guard : for it is a word which covers much 
io-norance. Thus Mantra- is said to be a “mystic” word ; Yantra a 
‘hnystic” diagram and Mudvil a “mystic” gesture. But have these 
•definitions taught us anything? No, nothing. Those who framed 
these definitions knew nothing. And yet, whilst I am aware of no work 

in any European language which shows a knowledge of what Mantra 

is or of its science (MantravidyhS yet there is perhaps no subject wlfich 
has bsen so ridiculed ; a not unusual attitude of ignorance. I here is a 
widely diffused lower mind which says “what I do not understand is 
absurd.” But this science, whether well-founded or not, is not that. 
Those who so think might except Mantras which are prayers and the 
meaning of which they understand; for with prayer the whole world 
is fainiliar. But such appreciation itself displays a lack of understanding. 
A Mantra my be used as a prayer. But there' is nothing necessaiily 

holy or prayerfulalone in Mantra as some think. 

The word “Mantra” pomes from the root ^Unan” to think. It is 

also the root of the word “Man” who alone of all creation is propeHy a 
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Thinker. ^^Tra’’ comes from the root for the effect of a Mantra when 

used with that end is to save him who utters and realises it. Mantra is 


thus Thought-movement vehicled by, and expressed in, speech. Its 
Svarflpa is-, like all else, consciousness (Chit) which is the Shabcla- 
brabman. A Mantra is not merely sound or letters. This is a form in 
which Shakti manifests Herself. The mere utterance of a Mantra 
without knowing its meaning and without realisation of the conscious- 
ness which Mantra manifests is a mere movement of the lips and 
nothing else. We are then in the outer husk of consciousness ; jiist as* 
we are when we identify ourselves with any other form of' gross matter 
which is, as it were, the ^^crust” (as a friend of mine has aptly called it,) 
of those subtler forces which emerge from the Yoni or Cause of all who 
is in Herself Consciousness (Chidrflpini). When the Scldhaka knows 
the meaning of the Mantra he makes an advance. But this is not 
enough. He must through his consciousness idealise that Consciousness 
which appears in the form of the Mantra and thus attain Mantra- 
Chaitanya. At this point thought is vitalised by contact with the 
centre of all thinking. At this point again thought becomes truly 
vital and creative. Then an effect is created by the* realisation thus 
induced. 

The creative power of tlioHglit ia now receiving increasing accept- 
ance in the West which is in some eases taking over, and in others, 
discovering anew, for itself what was taught by the ancients in this 
country. Because they have discovered it anew they call it “New 
Thought”; but its fundamental principle is as old as the Upanishads which 
said “what you think that you become.’^ All recognise this principle 
in the limited form that a man who thinks good becomes good and he 
who is ever harbouring bad thoughts becomes bad. But the Indian and 
“New thought” doctrine is more profound than this. In "Vedaniic India 
thought has been ever held creative. The world is a creation of the 
thought ( Chit shakti associated with MSyA Shakti) of the Lord (tshvara 
audlshvarl). Her and His thought is the aggregate, with almighty 
powers of all thought. But each man is Shiva and can attain His 
powers to the degree of his ability to consciously realise himself as such. 
Thought now works in man’s small magic just as it first worked in the 
grand magical display of the World-Creator, Each man is in various 
degrees a creator. Thought is aS real as any form of gross matter. 
Indeed it is more real in the sense that the world is itself a projection 
of the world-thought, which again is nothing but- the aggregate in the 
form of the Sangskiras or impressions of fast experience, which giv" 


« 
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rise to the world. The universe exists for each Jiva because he eonsoiousiv 

because 

the totality of SangsUras which are held in the Great Womb nf +Ka 

Tt -thlTte la Lt 

accomp lb or he is at base the AOeomplisher of all. Bat in practice 

iTZi^r T""- ”W*aadeA, 

"knowing’' Tb becomes Brahman to the extent of his 

tion ^ 1 reading, thought transference, hypnotic sugiyes- 

IZln^^r -be. 

FoT" 4 rr with good results, 

lection ( M t l ^ practices are kept concealed. Pro- 

understand. But Grahana, I may 

usl a KavSb'' “ ? ^ “fenhe" in the Western sense, to which 

use a Kavacha is put, but the knowledge of how to «cateh" a mantra 

anTi/thf^^ ' ^ “t one may be warded bff or caught 

a m If ’^®bes thrown back at him who threw it. So may 

mantra. It is not necessary, however, to do so. Those who are 
sheltered by their own pure strengtii, antOmaticaUy throw back all evil 
influences, _^liich coming back to the ill-wisher harm or destroy him. 
Those familiar with the W'estem presentment of similar matters will 
more readily understand than those who like the Orientalist and Mis- 
sionaiy know nothing of- occultism and regard it as superstition. Fdr 
this reason their presentment -of Indian teaching is so often ignorant 
and absmd^. The occultist, however, will understand the Indian doc- 
trine which reg^ds thought like mind, of which it is the opemtion, as 
a Power or Shakti ; something, therefore, very real by vAich ton can 

accompllsh thmgs_ fOT himself and others. Sind thoughts without % 

word will <to good te all Who torironud iis and may travel round the 
vrorld to distant friends. So we may suffet from the ffl-wishes of thoSe 
who sprrouad ns even if such wishes do not materiahse into lefe^, 
elepathy is the transference of thought from a distance without the 
use of the ordinary sense organs. So in initiation the tbought of a true 
Guru may pass to his -disciple all his powers. Mantra is thus a Shakti 
( Mantra^shakti ) ^which lends itself impartially to any use. Man can 
identify himself with any of nature's forces and for any end. Thfes to 
deal with the physical effects of Mautm, it niay be used to injure, kill 
or do good ,; by Mantra again a kiiid of union with the physical SMti 
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is by some said to be effected. So the Vishnu-Puiftaa speaks of gener- 
tioQ by will power, as some Westerns believe will be the case when man 
passes beyond the domination of his gross sheath and its physical instru- 
ments. Children will then again be “raind-born^h By Mantra the 
Homa Hre may be lit' By Mantra, again, in the Tantrik initiation 
called Vedha-dlkshlL there is such a transference of power from the 
G-iru to his disciple that the latter swoons under the impulse of the 
thoiu^ht-power which pierces him. But the spiritual aspect of Mantra 
is that from which it derives its suffix ( triyate ) and by which man 
identifies himself with That which is the ground of all spiritual thought. 
In short Mantra is a power ( Shakti ) in the form of idea clothed with 
sound. What, however, is not yet understood in the West is the parti- 
cular Thought-science which is MantravidyA or ite b^is. Much of 
the “New thought’" lacks this philosophical basis which is supplied by 
Mantra-vidyA resting itself on the Vedantik doctrine. Mantra-vidyA 
is thus that form of SAdhanA by which union k bad with the Mother 
Shakti in the Mantra form ( Manti-amayi ) which leads to Her SthA a 
and SAkshma aspects respectively. The SAdhaka passes from the first 
to the second. This SAdhanA works through the letto as other forms 
of SAdhanA work through form in the shape of the Yantra, Gha a or 
Pratima. All such SAdhanA belongs to ShAktopaya Yoga as distinguished 
fr.»m he introspective meditative processes of ShAmbhavopaya w^ich 
seeks more directly the realisation of Shakti ; the end common to both. 
The Tantrik doctrine as regards Shabda is that of the MimAngsa with 
this exception that it is modified to meet its main doctrine of . 

In order to understand what a Mantra is, we must know ite cosmic 
history. The month speaks a word. Wbat is it and whence has it come . 

As re^rds the evolution of consciousness as irTattv"^ 

lectur^on ‘Cbit-sbakti and MAyA-sbakti" dealing with the 36 Tattvan. 

Ultimately there is coAsciousness which in its^aspect ^ thus^s 

the object -as part of itself and then 

experience of fhe universe. This is achieved 

words of the KfeakalAvilAsa is the pure mton whjchShja 

Himself ( ShivafApa-vifnarsba-niTmalAdarsfaa }. ei ^ A],„m 

Shakti alone suffice for creation. ShirarApa ^ ^irts in 

ityevamAkAram, that is the form ( of 

the notion of “I”. Shakti is the pure mirror for the ^ 

«T» /A\,aTn^ Abam ityevam rApam ynanam 

Shiva's experiences as I ^ commentator A mritAnanda 

tasya prakAshane nirma ' similar to that of the reflection 

(V- 2) says. The notion is, of course, simua 
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(i Purusha on Pratriti- as SaUvamayl Buddhi and of Brahman on M^ya;, 
Prom the Mantra aspect starting from Shakti ( Shakti Tattva ) asso- 
ciated with Shiva (Shiva Tattva) there was produced hJida and from 
Nada, came Bitidu which to distinguish it from other Bindus is known 
as the causal, supreme or Great Bindu ( K^rana, Para, Mah^bindu ). 
This IS very clearly set forth in the Shiradi Tilaka a Tantrik work by 
an author of the Kashmirian School which was formerly of great 
authority among the Bengal SI.Aktas. I have dealt with this subject 
in detail in my “Studies in the Mantra Shistra”. Here I only sum- 
marise conclusions. 

Ihe Sh^iad^ says From tlie Sakala Parameslivara who is Sachhidd- 
nanda issued Shakti ; from Shakti came N&da ; and from N^da issued 
Bindu. 

ScLCJlch’ld^fKZfK^d'VthJlOL'V^t SCtkcildt pCtVCLfHCsJtVCLT^t 

dstchekkaktistato nddo ndddd bindus amndbhav ah. 

Here the Sakala Parameshvara is Shiva Tattva. Shakti is 
Shakti Tattva wherein are Samanl. Vyapini and Anjant Shaktis, 
NAda is the first produced source of Mantra, and the subtlest 
form of Shabda of which Mantra is a manifestation. NAda is 
threefold as MahAnAda or NAdAnta and Nirodhini representing the 
first moving forth of the Shabda Brahman as NAda, the filling'^up of 
the whole universe with NAdAnta and the specific tendency towards the 
next state of unmanifested Shabda respectively. NAda in its three 
forms is in the SadAkhya Tattva. PI Ada becoming slightly operative 
towarf, the ..speaUbl," (Vhohya), (the 

regard to the thinkable ( Mantavya ) ] is called Ardhachandra which 
develops into Bindu. ' Both of these are in Ishvara Tattva. This 
MalvAbindu becomes threefold as the KAmakalA. The undifferentiated 
Shabdabrahman or Brahman as the immediate cause of the manifested 
Shabda and Artha is an unity of consciousness ( Chaitanya ) which then 
expresses itself in three-fold function as the three Shaktis, IchchhA 
JnAna, KriyA ; the three Gunas Sattva, : Rajas, Tardas ; the three Bindus 
(EAryya) which are Sun, Moon and Pire; the three DevatAs, Rudra, 
Vishnu, BrahmA and so forth. These are the product of the union of 
PrakA'sha and Vimarsha .?hakti. This Triangle of Divine Desire is the 
KAmakalA, or Creative Will,and Its first subtle manifestation, the cause 
of the universe Which is personified as the Great Devi Tripurasundarl 
the KAmeshvara and KAmeshvarl the object of worship in the Agamas. 
KA.makalAvilAsa as explained in the work of that name is the mani- 
festation of the union of Shiva and Shakti, the great “P ( Aham ) 
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which develops through the inherent pow*r of Its thought-activity 
( Vimarsha Shakti ) into the universe, losing as Jiva the knowledge of its 
true nature and the secret of its growth through MAyH-Shakti. Here then 
there appears the duality of subject and object ; of mind and matter of the 
word (Shabda) and its meaning (Artha). The one is not the cause of the 
other, hut each is inseparable from, and concomitant with, tiie other as a 
bifurcation of the undifferentiated unity or Shabdabrahtnan whence 
they proceed. The one cosmic movement produces at the same time 
the mind and the object which it cognises; names (NSmu) and language 
(Shabda) on the one hand ; and forms (Bftpa) or object (Artha) on the 
other. These are all parts of one co-ordinated contemporaiieoHs move- 
ment and therefore each aspect of the process is related the one to the 
other. The genesis of Shabda is only one aspect of the creative process 
namely that in which the Brahman is regarded as the Autlmr of 
Shabda and Artha into which the undifferentiated Shabdaln-ahman 
divides Itself. Shakti is Shabdabrahman ready to create both Siiabda 
and Artha on the differentiation of the Parabindu into the Kilmakalft 
which is the root (Mula) of all Mantras. Shabdabrahman is Supreme 
“Speech” (Pard Vdk) or Supreme Shabda (Para Sliabda). Prom this 
fourth state of Shabda there are three others— Pashyautl, MadhyamA 
and Vaikhari, which are the Shabda aspect of the stages whereby the 
seed of formless consciousness explicates into the multitudinous concrete 
ideas (expressed in language) of the mental world the counterpart of the 
objective universe. But for the last three states of sound the body is 
required and, therefore, they only exist in the Jlva. In the latter the 
Shabdabrahman is in the form of Kundalinl Shakti in the MuH- 
dhAia Chakra. In Kundalinl is Parashahda, This develops into the 
* MAtrikA or *‘Ijittle Mothers’ which are- the subtle forms of the gross 
manifested letters (Varna). The letters make up syllables (Pada) and 
syllables make sentences (VAkya) of which elements the Mantra is 
composed. Para Shabda in the body developes into Pashyautl Shabda or 
Shakti of general movement (SAmAnya Spanda) located in the tract 
from the MUlAdhAra to the ManipAra associated with Manas. It then 
m the tract upwards to the AnAhata becomes MadhyamA or Hiranya- 
garbha sound with particularised movement (Vishesha Spanda) asso- 
ciated with Buddhi-Tattvft. VAyu proceeding upwards to the throat 
expresses itself in spoken speech which is Vaikhari or VirAt Shabda. 
Now it is that the Mantra issues from the mouth and is heard by the ear. 
Because the one cosmic movement produces the ideating mind and its 
accompanying Shabda and the objects cognised or Artha, the creative 
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force of the universe is identified with the M4trik4s and Varna% and 
Devi is said to be formed of the letters from A to Ha which are the 
gross expressions of the forces called M^trikA ; which again are not 
different from, but are the same forces which evolve into the universe of 
mind and matter, These Varnas are for the same reason associated 
with certain vital and physiological centres of the body the basis of 
psychological function which centres are produced by the same power 
which gives birth to the letters. It is by virtue of these centres and 
their controlled area in the body that all the phenomena ot human 
psychosis run on and keep man in bondage. The creative force is the 
union of Shiva and Shakti and each of the letters (Varna) produced 
therefrom and thereby are part and parcel of that Force and are, there- 
fore, Shiva and Shakti in those particular forms. For this reason the 
Tantra bh^stra says that Devat4 and Mantra composed of letters, 
are one. In short, Mantras are made of letters, (Varna). Letters are 
M^trik^. M^fcrik^ is Shakti and Shakti is Shiva. Through Shakti 
pne with Shiva, N^da-Shakti, Bindu Shakti, the Shabdabrahman or 
Para Shabda, arise the MStrikA, Varna, Pada, V&kya of tbye lettered 
Mantra or manifested Shabda. 

But what is Shabda or ‘^Sound'^ ? Here the ShAkta Tantra Shi^stra 
follows the Mim^ngsa doctrine of Shabda with such ^modifications as 
are necessary to adapt it to its doctrine of Shakti. Sound ( Shabda j 
which is a quality ( Guna) of ether , AkAsba ) and is sensed -by hearing 
is twofold namely lettered ( Yarn Atmaka . Shabda) ..and unlettered or 
Dhvani ( Dhvany^tmaka Shabda ). The latter is caused by the striking 
of two things together and is meaningless, Shabda on the contrary 
which is An&hata ( a term applied to the Heart Lotus ) Js that Bralnnan 
sound which is not caused by the striking of two thi^s together. 
Lettered sound is composed of -sentences ( V^ya ) words ( pada ) ,and 
letters ( Varna ). Such sound has a mpauing. Shabda manifesting as 
speech is said to he etern4- ©ns 

transitory. A word is uttered iand .it is gone. 0^^ 

MlmAugsa denies raying that tho i perception of lettered 
^ distinguished from lettered ■ tsouud itself* Pereq^bn isdue to Dhvaui 
caused by the strikiug /o£ the air in; contact with the vocal Pigans nam 
the throat, palate and tongne and so forth, 
there must be the striking of.cme thing against 
mere striking which is the lettered ^hahda. ;TMsmanife^ 
lettered sound is produced by the formation of the vocal ojcgansin contact 
with air i which formation is in responsfe to thej.mentalma^^ 
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which b}' llic will tliiis seeks outward e>cpressi(Ui in audible soimd, It 
is this perception which is transitory for the Dhvaiii which manifests 


ideas in language is such. But lettered sound as it is iu itself that is 
as the Consciousness manifesting as Idea expressed iu speech is eternal. 
It was not produced at the moment it was perceived. It was only 
manifested by the Dhvaui. It existed before, as it exists after, such 
manifestation just as a jar in a dark room which is revealed by a flash 
of lightning is not then produced, nor does it cease to exist on its 
ceasing to be perceived through the disappearance of its man i fester the 
lightning. The air in contact with the voice organs reveals sound in 
the form of the loiters of the alphabet and their combinations in words 
and sentences. The letters are produced for hearing by the person 


desiring to speak and become audible to the ear of others through the 
operation of unlettered sound or Dhvani. The latter being a manifester 


only, lettered Shabdu is something 
Before describing the nature 


other than its manifester. 
of Shabda in its different forms of 


develo[)meat it is necessary to understand the 


Indian psychology of 


perception. At each moment the Jiva is subject to innumerable 
iullueuces which from all quarters of the Universe pour upon him. 
Only those reach his Consciousness which attract his attention and are 
thus selected by his Manas, The latter attends to one or other of those 
sense-inipressions and conveys it to the Buddhi, When an object 
(Artha) is presented to the mind and perceived the latter is formed 
into the shape of the object perceived. This is called a mental V ritti 
( modification ) which it is the object of Yoga to suppress. The mind 
as a Vritti is thus a representation of tlie outer subject. But in 
so far as it is such representation tide mind is as much an object as the 
outer one. The latter that is the physical object is called the gross 
object (Sth^la artha ) and the former or mental impression is called the 
subtle object (Sflkshma artha ). But besides the object there is the mind 
which perceives it. It follows that the mind has two aspects in one of 
which it is the perceiver and in the other the perceived in the form of the 
mental formation (Tritti ) which in creation precedes its outer projection 
and after the creation follows as the impression produced in the mind 
by the sensing of a gross physical object. The mental impression and 
the physical object exactly correspond for the physical object is in fact 
but a projection of the cosmic imagination though it has the same 
reality as the mind has; no more and no less. The mind is thus both 
cogniser ( Gr^haka ) and cognised ( Grihya ) revealer ( Prakishaka ) 
and revealed ( Prak&shya ) denoter ( V&ohaka) and denoted ( y^chya.}. 
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Whm tbe mind perceives an object it is transformed into tlie shape of 
that object. So the mind which thinks nf the Divinity which it wor- 
ships ( Ishtadevat^ ) is at length through continned devotion trasformed 
into the likeness of that DevatSi. By allowing the Devati thus to 
occupy the mind for long it becomes ^ pure as the Devat^. This is a 
fundamental principle of Tantrik Sddhan^ or religious practice. The 
object perceived is called Artha a which comes from the root 
w'hich means to get to know, to enjoy. Artha is that which is known 
and which therefore is an object of enjoyment. The mind as Artha 
that is in the form of the mental impression is an exact reflection of the 
outer object or gross Artha. As the outer object is Artha so is the 
interior subtle mental form which corresponds to it. That aspect of the 
mind which cognises is called Shabda or N^ma ( name ) and that aspect 
in which it is its own object or cognised is called Artha or R^pa (form ). 
The outer physical object of which the latter is in the individual an 
impression is also Artha or R^pa, and spoken Speech is the outer 
Shahda. The mind is thus from the Mantra aspect Shabda and Aitha, 
terms corresponding to the Vedantic N4ma and Rflpa or concepts 
and concepts objectified. As the Yeddnta says the whole creation is 
N4ma and Rtipa. Mind as Shabda is the Power ( Shakti ) the 
function of which is to distinguish and identify ( Bhedasangsargavritti 
Shakti). 


Just as the body is causal, subtle and gross, so is Shabda, of which 
there are four states ( Bhiva ) called Pashyantt, Madhyami and 

Vaikhan, Para sound is that which «:ds|is cn the differenS^^^ of % 

MaMMndu before actual manifestati^.; 'Hbis h motionless causal Shabda 

in Kuadalini in theM^illdh^ra cent^ o|?tb#bo%r T in 

which i4 commences to move with :ft:geimtal 

motion. .( Si»ai4nya from-: 

dhAm to the MaoiptU® Ciftkra 

with Manaau These reprmat tfee aad finst moving tiva?^ 

■ M»dhy»4 Shabda is associated with JBuddbi 

sonnd (Hiranyagarbbarapa) extending from Pashyan^t 
to the bea^ Both Ma^jamA Sbab^ which i? the inner “naming’' hy 

ot mental movement, as 4rtb| m spbtip 

( Ar^aj the Tor 

or langa sh^rtra > ^ dgg^nde?ifc,on digtii^gukh- 

■ ^ t.- <^im oi^jeot tb# pao-b o| the 

mind which i^nlifies and distina-ukhaa an<1 ~ 
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sising part is, from the Shabda aspect, subtle Sliabda ; and that part of 
it '.v'hich tabes the shafjo' of and thus constitutes the object ( a shape 
which corresponds with the outer thing) is subtle Artha. Tbe 
perception of aw object is thus eoaseqnent oa, the simultaneous function- 
ing of the mind in its tvvofold aspect as Shabda and Artha which are 


in indissoluble relation with' one another as cogniser ( Grilhaka ) and' 
cognised (GiAhya). Both belong to the subtle body. In creation 
Madhyam^ Sbabda first appeared. At that moment there was no outer 
Artha. Then the Cosmic Mind projected this innei* Madhyamel Artha 
into the world of sensual experience and named it in spoken speech 
( Vaikharl Shabda ). The last or V aikharl Shabda is uttered speech 
developed in the throat issuing from the mouth. This is Virif Shabda. 


Vaikharl Shabda is therefore language or gross lettered sound. Its 
coi responding Artha is the physical or gross object which language 
denotes.. ^ This belongs to the gross body ( SthAla sharlra ). Madhyam^E 
Shabda is mental movement or ideation in its cognitive aspect and 
Madhyama Artha is the mental impression of the gross object. The 
inner thought-movement in its aspect as Shabdartha and considered both 
in its knowing aspect (_ Shabda ) and as the subtle known object ( Artha ) 
belongs to the subtle body ( Sttkshma sharlra ). The cause of these two 
IS the first general movement towards particular ideation (Pashyauti) 
fiom the motionless cause FarS shabda or Supreme Speech. Two forms 
of inner or bidden speech, causal and subtle, accompanying mind move- 
ment thus precede and lead up to spoken language. The inner forma 

of ideating movem.ent constitute the subtle, ani the uttered sound tL 
gross, aspect of Mantra which is the manifested Shabdabrahman. 


The gross Sbabda called Vaikharl or uttered speech and the gross 
Artha or the physical object denoted by that speech are the projection 
of the subtle Shabda and Artha' through the initial activity of the 
Shabdabrahman into the world of gross sensual perception. Therefore 
in the gross physical World Shabda means language that is sentences, 
words and letters which are the expression of ideas and are Mantra. In 
the subt e or mental world Madhyamd Shabda is the Shabda aspect of 

e mind which ‘'names” in aspebt as cogniser and Artha is the same 
mind in its aspect as the mental object of its cognition. It is defined 
to be the outer in the form of the mind. It is thus similar to the state 
of dreams ( Svapna ), as Farashabda is the causal dreamless ( Sushupti ) 
and Vaikharl the waking ( Jfigrat ) state. Mental Artha is a SangskAra 
an impresrion left on the subtle body by previous experience which is 
recalled when the Ilya reawakes to world experience and recollects the 
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experience tempo rarily lost in the cosmic dreamless state (Sushupii) 
which is destruction ( Pmkya ). What is it which arouses this Sangs- 
kira f As an effect ( Kriy4 ) it must have a cause ( Kirana ). This 
Kirana is the Shabda or Name ( N^ma ) subtle or gross corresponding 
to that particular Artha. When the word ‘'Ghata” is uttered this evokes 
in the mind the image of an object namely a jar ; just as the presentation 
of that object does. In the Hiranyagarbha state Shabda as SangskAra 
worked to evoke mental images. The whole world is thus Shabda and 
Artha that is Name and Form (NAma rdpa). These two are inseparably 
associated. I here is no Shabda without Artha or Artha without Shabda. 
The Greek word Logos also means thought and word combined. There 
IS thus a double line of creation, Shabda and Artha ; ideas and language 
together with their objects. Speech as that which is heard or the°o«^r 


manifestation of Shabda stands for the Shabda creation. The Artha 
creation are the inner and outer objects seen by the mental or physical 
vision. Prom the cosmic creative standpoint, the mind comes first and 
from it IS evolved the physical world according to the ripened Sangs- 
karas which led to the existence of the particular existing universe. 
Therefore the mental Artha precedes the physical Artha which is an 
evolution in gross matter of the former. This mental state corres- 
ponds to that of dreams ( Svapna ) when man lives in the mental world 
only. After creation which is the waking ( Jigrat) state there is for 
the individual an already existing parallelism of names and objects. 

Uttered speech is a manifestation of the inner naming or thought 
This thought-movement is similar in men of all races. When an 
nghshman or an Indian think of an object the image is to both the 
same whether evoked by the object itself or by the utterance of its 
name. Pm- this reason a thought-reader whose cerebral centre is 
rapport with that of another may read the hidden “speech” that is the 
tioug t of one whose spoken speech he cannot understand. Thus 
whdst the thought-movement is similar in all men the expression of if 
as Yaikhart Shabda differs. According to tradition there was once an 
universal language. According to the Biblical account this was so before 
the confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel. Similarly there is it is 
said, m the Rigveda a mysterious passage which speaks of the "Three 
Fathers and three Mothers^’ by whose action like that of the Elohim “all 
comprehending speech” was made into that which was not so. Nor is 
this unlikely when we consider that difference in gross speech is duo to 
difference of races evolved in the course of time. If the Ltruments bv 
which aud conditions under which thought is revealed in speech were the 
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taiae for all men then there would be but one language. But now thia i» 
not so. Racial characteristics and physical conditions such as the 
nature of the Yocal organs, climate, inherited impressions and so forth 
differ. Therefore so also does language. But for each particular man 
speaking any particular language the uttered name of any object is the 
gross expression of his inner thought-movement. It evokes that 
movement and again expresses it. It evokes the idea and the idea 
is consciousness as mental operation. That operation can be so 
intensified as to be itself creative. This is Mantra-Chaitanya. 

It is said in the Tantra Shistras that the fifty letters of the 
alphabet are in the six bodily Chakras called Mfi.l^dh^ra, Sv^dishthAna, 
Maniptira, Anahata, Vishuddha, and Ajn4. These 50 letters multi- 
plied by 20 are in the thousand-petalled Lotus or Sahasr&ra. 

From the above account it will be understood that when it is said 
that the "Letters” are in the six bodily Chakras it is not to be supposed 
that it is intended to absurdly afiirm that the letters as written shapes, 
or as the uttered sounds which are heard by the ear are there. The 
letters in this sense, that is as gross things, are manifested only in 
speech and writing. This much is clear. But the precise significance of 
this statement is a matter of some difficulty. There is in fact no subject 
which presents more difficulties than MantravidyA whether considered 
generally or in relation to the particular matter in hand. 

What proceeds from the body is in it in subtle or causal form. 
Why, however, it may he asked are particular letters assigned to parti- 
cular Chakras. I have heard several explanations given which do. not 
in my opinion bear the test of examination. 

If the arrangement he not artificial for the purpose of SAdhani the 
simplest explanation is that which follows : — From the Brahman are 
produced the five BhAtas Ether, Air, Fire, W ater. Earth, in the order 
stated ; and from them issued the six Chakras from Ajn4 to 
Mtlladhira. The letters are ( with the exception next stated ) placed 
in the Chakras in their alphabetical order ; that is the vowels as being 
the first letters or Shaktis of the consonants (which cannot be pro- 
nounced without them ) are placed in the Vishuddha Chakra : the first 
consonant Ka in An^hata and so forth until the M-Cll4dh4ra wherein 
are set the last four letters from Va to Sa. Thus in AjnA there are 
Ha and Ksha as being Brahmabljas. In the next or Vishuddha Chakra 
are the 16 vowels which originated first. Therefore they are placed 
in Vishuddha the ctherial Chakra ; ether also having originated first; 



The same principle applies to the other letters in the other Chakraff 
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becomes the cout^'ollcr. Thus in KuBdaliut-Yoga th# st&lic bodily Shakti 
pierces the Ghakras to meet Sliiva-Shakti in the SahasrAra, As th« 
SAdhaka is, through the power of the rising Shakti, identified with 
each of the centres, Tattvas and MAtrikA Shaktis they cease to bind 
until passing through all he attains SamAdhi, As the Vamas are 
Shiva-Shakti, conoentration on them draws the mind towards, and than 
unifies it with, the DcvatA whicln is one with the Mantra, The DevatA 
of the Mantra is only the creative Shakti assuming that particular form. 
As already stated, PeyatA may be realised in any objeet, not merely in 
Mantras, yantras, Ghatas, Pratimas or other ritual objects of worahi p* 
The same power which manifests to the ear io, the Mantra is represented 
in the lines and curves of the Yantra which the Kaulavaliya Tantra says 
is the body of the DevatA 

^^Yantram mantfamayang proktang dimtaiva ki 

D^hiUtpamr yath& yantrm devMuy0Staih&}^ 

The Yantra is thus the graphic symbol of the Shakti indicated by 
the Mantra with which identification take^ place. The Pratima m 
imago is a gi'Osser visual form of the Pc'-'afA. But the Maatias are 
particular forms of Pi vine Shakti, the realisation of whieh is efficacious 
to produce particular results. As in KaiKjalt-lToga, so also here the 
identification of the SAdhaka with dilierent Mantras gives rise to 
various VibhAtis or powers : for each grouping of the letters represents 
a new combmation of the MAtrikA Shaktis, It is the etfrnal Shakti wlio 
is the life of the Mantra. Therefore Siddhi in Mantra SAdhanA is the 
union of the SAdhakiPs Shakti with the Mantra Shakti ; identi- 
fication of the SAdhaka with the Mantra is the identification of the 
knower (Vedaka) knowing (Tidy A) and known (Yedya) or the 
SAdhaka, Mantra and PevatA. Then thf Mantra,,,, works. The mind 
must feed and is always feeding op something, ft seines the Mantra and 
works ,it„ way to its heart,. When there,, it is the Chitta or inind of, the 
SAdhaka pnilfd with the Shakti of the Mantra which works^ ' Then 
,snhjept and oltjepl, , in, itf Manjbra form? , meet, as one- meditation, 

’ ' 'Wr 

the SAdhaka gains unity with the De vat A behind, aS it th^ 
Mantra and Whose form the Mantra is* The union of the SAdhaka of 
the Mantra and the DevatA of the Mantra is the result of tie effort to 
realise permanently the incipient desire for such union. The will to wards 
Pivinity is a dynamic which pierces everything and finds there 
Divinity itself. It is because Westerns and some Wesuernised Hindus 
do no3 understand the principles of Mantra ; principles which lie at the 
centre of Indian religious theory and practice that they see nothing in 
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it where they do not regard it as gro«is 'superstition. It must ba 
admitted that Mantra S&dhan4 is often done ignorantly. Faith is 
placed in externals and the inner meaning is often lost. But even such 
ignorant worship is better than none at all. ^ It is better to bow to 
N4r4yana with one^s shoes on than never to bow at all.'^ Much also is 
said of *‘vain repetitions'\ What Christ condemned was not repetition 
but ^^vain’^ repetition. That man is a poor psychologist who does not 
know the effect of repetition when done with faith and devotion. It 
is a fact that the inner kingdom yields to violence and can be taken by 
assault. Indeed it yields to nothing but the strong will of the Sddhaka 
for it is that will in its purest and fullest strength. By practice with 
the Mantra the Devat^ is invoked. This means that the mind itself 
is Devat^ when unified with DevatS. This is attained through 
repetition of the Mantra ( Japa). 

Japa is compared to the action of a man shaking a sleeper to wake 
him up. The S^dhaka's own consciousness is awakened. The two lips 
are Shiva and Shakti, The movement in utterance is the ^'coition^' 
( Maithuna ) of the two. Shabda which issues therefrom is in the nature 
of Bindu. The Devat^ then appearing is, as it were, the son of the 
S^dhaka. It is not the supreme Devat^ who appears ( for It is action- 
less ) but in all cases an emanation produced by the S&dhakas worship 
for his benefit only, In the case of worshippers of the Shiva-Mantra 
a Boy Shiva ( B^la Shiva) appears who is then made strong by the 
nurture which the S^dhaka gives to him. The occultist will understan d 
^ all such symbolism to mean that the Devat^ is a form of the Conscious- 
ness which becomes the Boy-Shiva and which when strengthened is the 
full grown Divine Power Itself. All Mantras are forms of consciousuess 
( Vijninarffpa ) and when the Mantra is fully practised it enlivens the 
SangskAra and the Artha appears to the mind. Mantras used in 
worship are thus a form of the SangskAras of Jlvas ; the Artha of 
which manifests to the consciousness which is pure. The essence of 
all this is concentrate and vitalise thought and will power, that is 

Shakti. 

Tke Mantra method is ShAktopAya Yoga working with concepts 
and form whilst ShAmbhavopAya Yoga has been well said to be a more 
direct attempt at intuition of Shakti apart from all passing concepts, 
which as they cannot show the Eeality only serve to hide it the more 
from one's view and thus maintain bondage. These Yoga methods are 
but examples of the universal principle of SAdhanA^ that the SAlhaka 

•4 « 
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should first work with and through form and then, so far as may be, Iv a 

ir' 4# 

meditation which dispenses with it. 

It has been pointed out to me by Professor Surendra Nath Das 
Gupta that this Varna-S§,dhaD& so important a content of the Tantra 
Shistra is not altogether its, creation, but, as I have often in other 
matters observed, a development of ancient Vaidik teaching. For it 
was, he says, first attemped in the Aranyaka Epoch upon the Prattkop&- 
san& of which the Tantrik S^dhanll is, he suggests, based ; though, of 
course, that ShAstra has elaborated the notion into a highly complicated 
system which is so peculiar a feature of its religious discipline. There 
is thus a synthesis of this Pratlkopdsan^ with Yoga method, resting as 
all else upon a Yedantic basis. 



varnamala. 

(the GARLAND OF letters) 

The world has never altogether been without the Wisdom nor its 
Teachers. The degree and manner in which it has been imparted have, 
however, necessarily varied according to the capacities o£ men to receive 
it. So also have the symbols hy which it has been conveyed. These 
symbols further have varying significance according to the spiritual 
advancement of the worshipper. This q^uestion of degree and variety 
of presentation have led to the superficial view that the differ ence in 
beliefs negatives the existence of any commonly established Truth. 
But if the matter be regarded more deeply, it will be seen that whilst 
there is one essential Wisdom its revelation has been more or less 
complete according to symbols evolved by, and, therefore, fitting to, 
particular racial temperaments and characters. Symbols are naturally 
misunderstood by those to whom the beliefs they typify are unfamiliar, 
and who differ in- temperament from those who have evolved them. 
To the ordinary Western mind the symbols of Hinduism are often 
repulsive and absurds It must nofc, however, be forgotten that some of 
the symbols of Western Faiths have the same effect on the Hindu. 
From the picture of the Slain Lamb,^’ and other symbols in terms of 
blood and death, he naturally shrinks in disgust. The same effect on 
the other hand is not seldom produced in the Western at the sight of the 
terrible forms in which India has embodied Her vision of the undoubted 
Terrors which exist in and around us. All is not smiling in this world. 
Even amongst persons of the same race and indeed of the same faith 
we may observe such differences. Before the Catholic Cultus of the 
^^Sacred Heart^' had overcome the opposition which it at first encoun- 
tered, and foi a considerable time after, its imagery was regarded with 
aversion by some who spoke of it in terms which would he to-day 
counted as shocking irreverence. These differences are likely to exist 
so long as men vary in mental attitude and temperament, and until 
they, reach the stage in which, having discovered the essential truths, 
they become indifferent to the mode in which they a.re presented. We 
must also in such matters distinguish between what a symbol may 
have meant and what it now means. Until times the 

English peasant folk and others danced around the flower- wreathed 
Maypole. That the pole originally (like other similar forms) represented 
the great Linga admits of as Httle do ubi as that these fglk^^ 
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recent Ages danced around it, ignorant of that fact. The Bishop^s 
mitre Is said to be the head of a fish worn by ancient near-eastern 
hierophants. But what of that ? It has no such associations now. 

liet ns illustrate these general^ remarks by a short study of one 
portion of the KS.li symbolism which affects so many, who are not 
Hindus, with disgust or horror. Kail is the Deity in that aspect in 
which It withdraws all things which It had created into Itself. Kilt is so 
called because She devours- Kiila (Time) and then resumes Her own dark 


formlessne^. The scene is laid in the cremation ground (Shmasliina), 
amidst white sun-dried bones and fragments of fleshy gnawed and 
pecked at by carrion beasts and birds. Here the ^‘heroic^^ (Vtra) 
worshipper (Sidhaka) performs at dead of night his awe-inspinng 
rituals. Kill is set in such a scene for She is that aspect of the great 
Power which withdraws all things into Herself a,tf and by, the dissolu- 
tion of the universe. He alone worships without fear, who has abandon- 
ed all worldly desires, and seeks union with Her as the One Blissful and 
Perfect Experience. On the burning ground all worldly desires are 
burnt away. She is naked and dark like a threatening rain-cloud. 
She is dark) for She who is Herself beyond mind and speech, reduces 
all things into that worldly ‘^nothingless/^ which as the Void (Sh-ftuya) 
of all which we now know, is at the same time the All (PUrna) which is 
Peace. She is naked, being clothed in space alone (Digambara), because 
the Great Power is unlimited ; further She is in Herself beyond 


(MSy^titA) ; that Power of Hers which creates all universes. She 
stands upon the white corpse-like (Shavartlpa) body of Shiva. He is 
white) because he is the illuminating transcendental aspect of conscious- 
ness. He is inerty because he is the changeless aspect of the Supreme 
and She the apparently changing aspect of the same. In truth 
She and He are one and of the One who 

is cbaugelessness in, and erists asj change. Much might be said in 
explanatiea of these, and otker symhels such as Her loosened hair, the 
iQiliHg tong«0, trickles from Ae eorn^s 

of the m<raA. of dead iBCB's haj^s 

around Her waistj Herrimpleiaea^tBca forth, Hhre I take only t e 
garland of freshly-served heads which bangs low from Her neck. ^ 

Some have conjectured that KSH was originally the Goddess of the 

dark skinned inhabitants of the '^ind^a Hills taken over by the 

Brahmanas into their worship, One of them has thought that She was 

a deified Princess of these folk, who fought against Ae white meomiug 

Aryans, H^ ppiuted to the significant fact that tic severed heads are 
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those of white men. The W estern may say that Kali was an ohjeetifica- 
tion of the Indian mind, making a Divinity of the Power of Death. An 
Eastern may reply that She is the Sangketa (symbol) which is the 
effect of the impress of a Spiritual Power on the Indian mind. I do not 
pause to consider these matters here. 

The question before us is, what does this imagery mean now, and 
what has it meant for centuries pass to the initiate in Her symbolism ? 
An exoteric explanation describes this Grarland as made up of the heads 
of Demons, which She as a power of rightenousness, has conquered. 
According to an inner explanation given in the Indian Tantra Sh^stra 
this string of heads is the Garland of Letters (Varnam^la'', that is the 
fifty^ and as some count it, fifty-one letters, of the Sanskrit 
Alphabet. The same interpretation is given in the Buddhist Demchog 
Tantra in respect of the garland worn by the great Heruka. These 
letters represent the universe of names and forms (N^mar-^pa) that is 
Speech (Shabda) and its meaning or object (Artha). She the Devour er 
of all ‘"slaughters,'^ that is withdraws, both into Her undivided 
Consciousness at the Great dissolution of the Universe which they 
are. She wears the Letters which, She as the Creatrix bore. She 
wears the Letters which, She as the Dissolving: Power takes to 
Herself again. A very profound doctrine is connected with these 
Letters, which space prevents me from fully entering into here. I have 
set it out in greater detail in a forthcoming work of mine on the 
^'Serpent PoweP"' (Kundalinl) which projects Consciousness, in Its true 
nature blissful and beyond all dualisms, into the World of good and evil. 
The movements of Her projection are indicated by the Letters subtle 
and gross which exist on the Petals of the inner bodily centres or 
Lotuses. 

Very shortly stated, Shabda which literally means Sound — ^here 
lettered sound — is in its causal state (Parashabda) known as ‘‘Supreme 
Speech'’ (Paravik). This is the Shabdabrahman or Logos ; that aspect 
of Keality or Consciousness (Chit) in which it is the immediate cause of 
creation : that is of the dichotomy in Consciousness which is and 
“This/' subject and object, mind and matter. This condition of causal 
Shabda is the Cosmic Dreamless State (Sushupti). This Logos awaken- 
ing from its causal sleep “sees/' that is, creatively ideates the universe, 
and is then known as Pashyanti shabda. As Conscionsness “sees" or 
ideates, forms arise in the Creative Mind, which are themselves impres- 
sions (Sangskira) carried over from previous worlds, which ceased to 
exist as such when thcL niverse entered the state of causal dreamless 
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sleep on the previous dissolution. These re«arise as the formless 
Consciousness awakes to enjoy once again sensual life in the world of 
forms. 

The Cosmic Mind is at first itself both cognising subject (Grrihaka) 
and cognised object (Grlhy a) ; [or it has not yet projected its thought 
into the plane of Matter : the mind as subject cogniser is Shabda and 
the mind as the object cognised, that is the mind in the form of object 
is subtle Artha. This Shabda called Madhyama. Shabda is an ^Tnner 
Naming^’ Hidden Speech,’’ At this stage that which answers to 
the spoken lettei's (Varna) are the ^Hjittle Mothers or M^trikA, the 
subtle forms of gross speech. There is at this stage a differentiation of 
Consciousness into subject and object but the letter is now within and 
forms part of the Self. This is the state of Cosmic Dreaming (Svapna). 
This ^^Hidden Speech’’ is understandable of all men if they can get 
in mental rapport one with the other. So a thought-reader can read the 
thoughts of a man whose spoken speech he cannot understand. The 
Cosmic Mind then projects these -mental images on to the material plane 
and they there become materialised as gross physical objects (SthAla 
artha) which make impressions from without on the mind of the created 
consciousness. This is the cosmic waking state (JAgrat). At this last 
stage the thought-movement expresses itself through the vocal organa 
in contact with the air as uttered speech (Vaikhari Shabda) made up of 
letters, syllables and sentences. The physical unlettered sound which 
manifests Shabda is called Dhvani. This lettered sound is manifested 
Shabda or Name (NAma) and the physical objects denoted by speech are < 
the gross Artha or form (Rffpa). 

This manifested speech varies in men, for their individual and racial 
characteristics and the conditions, ’'such as country and climate in which 
they live, differ. There is a tradition that there was once an universal 
speech before the building of the Tower of Babel, signifying the 
confusion of tongues, A friend has drawn my attention to a passage 
in the Eig Veda which he interprets in a similar sense. Eor it says 
that the Three Fathers and the Three Mothers, like the Elohim, made 
(in the interest of creation) all comprehending speechi into that which 

was not so. 

Of these letters and names and their meaning or objects that is 
concepts and concepts objectified the whole Universe is composed. 
When KAH withdraws the world, that is the names and forms which 
the Ijettcrs signify, the dualism in consciousness, which is creation, 
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Vanishes. There is neither (Aham) nor ‘^This^^ (Mam) hut the one 
non-dual Perfect Experience which Kill in Her own true nature 
(Svariftpa) is. In this way Her Grarland is understood. 

^^Surely^’ I bear it said ^^not by all. Does every Hindu worshipper 
think such profundities when he sees the figure of Mother KMl Qf 
course not, no more than, (say) an ordinary Italian peasant knows of, 
or can understand^ the subtleties of either the Catholic mystics or doctors 
of theology. When, however, the Western undertakes to depict and 
explain Indian symbolism, he should, in the interest both of knowledge 
and fairness, understand what it means both to the high as well as to 
the humble worshipper^ 
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shakta sadhana. 


As I have frequently explained there are various schools of Tantra 

A 

or Agama according to the several divisions of the worshippers of the 
five DevatAs (Panchop^san^). Of the five classes the most important 
are Vaishnava, Shaiva and Shdkta. I never however hesitate to repeat 
a statement of a fact of which those who speak of "The Tantra^’ ignore. 

The main elements ;of S^dhanA are common to all such communi- 
ties p su^ as (inner and outer) Pratim^ or other emblems (Linga, 
Shiiagrama^ Upachdra, Mandala, Kantra, Mantm^ laps, N^sa, 
BhAtashuddhiy Mudr4^ DhyAna, Sangskdra and so forth. Even the 
yam^ehAra rftual, which some wrongly think to he peculiar to the 
Sh^ktas, is^ or was followed by members of other SampradAyas including 
Jainas and Bauddhas. Boidi m sofar as they follow this ritual are 
reckoned ^amongst Kaulas though, as being non-vaidik, of a lower class. 

Notwithstanding this general community of ritual forms there are 
some variances which are due to two causes; firstly to difference in the 
DevatA worshipped, and secondly to difference of philosophical basis 
according as it is Advaita, Vishishtadvaita, ,or Dvaita. The presentment 
of fundamental ideas is sometimes in different terms. Thus the Vaish- 
nava Paneharitra Aigama describes the creative process in terms of the 
Vyubasy and -.the Shaiva^ Sh&kta Agamas explain it as the Abb Asa of the 
thirty-six Tat^aa. I here deal with only one form namely ShAkta 
SAdhanA in which the IshtadevatA is Shakti in Her many forms. 


The Adyashakti is in the words of the' Trishatl, concisely described 
as EkAnandachidAkritih* Eka==Mukbya, Ananda««Sukham, Chit« 
Chaitanyam or PrakAsha-s JuAnam ; and:Akritih**Svartlpa. She is thus 
SachchhidAnanda-brahmarUpA. Therefore the worship of Her is direct 
worship o£ the Highest; ShAkta doctrine is AdvaitavAda. Therefore 
for all Advaitins its SAdhanA is the highest. The ShAkta Tsntea is 


thus AdvahavAda. vM it i« 

jdear 

^ ,^d: ..only ;;:s|^ih^.ystpuo^^ |#a^'^dilf #1? pr 

NirvA^inukti ; ofe^ w^cship followers 


(f roni the Saura to the Shaiya) various i^cending forms of Gaunamukti. 
Pthers of course , Every sect consider itself to 


he t^e beat and isin fac^ who with intelligence adopt 

it. Were# n^^ wptdd presuinahly not belong to it but 

,|^ould chopae soi^ o|h^ No truf Sl^ta.^ h^wovor will wrangle whdi 
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others over this. He will be content with his faith of which the Nio-anaa- 
kalpataru says, that as among castes the Brihmanas are foremost, 
so amongst SAdhalcas are the Shiktas. For as Niruttara Tantra 
says, there is no NirYdna without knowledge of Shakti {Shaktijndnam 
viftA devt nir%)diiam fiaivajdyate). Amongst the Sh^ktas the foremost 
are said to be the worshippers of the K&lt Mantra, The Adimah^vidyA 
is K^lik4, Other forms are Murttibheda of Brahmar-dpint K5.1ik^. 
K^llkula is followed by Jn^nis of Divya and Vlid BhAvas ; and Shrikula 
by Karmin S&dhakas. According to Niruttara, K^likula include Kdli, 
Tdid, Eaktak^ll, BhuvanA, Mardini, TriputA, TvaritA, Pratyangivd- 
vidy^, Durg^; and Shrl Kula includes Sundari, Bhairavl, B^ld, 
Bagald, Kamald, DhumSlvatl, M^Ltangi, Syapnavatlvidy^l, Madhumatt 
Mah^vidyd, Of these forms Edlikd is the highest or Adyamdrti as 
being Shuddhasattvagunapradhdnft, Nirvik^rA, NirgunabrahmaSYarupa- 
prak^shik^ and, as the Ktoadhenu Tantra says, directly Kaivalyad^lyinl. 
TAid is Sattvagun^tmik^l, TattYavidy^d^yinl for by Tattvajntoa one 
attains KaiValya. Shodasi, Bhubaneshvarl, Chhinnamastd are Rajah- 
pradh^nA Sattvagun^Ltmik^ the givers of Gaunamukti and Svarga. 
Dhum^Yatl, KamaU, Bagalft, M^tangx are TamahpradhanS whose 
action is invoked in the magical Shatkarma. 

The most essential point to remember as giving the key to all 
which follows is that Shiktadharma is Vedantic Monism (Advaita\dda). 
Gandharva Tantra says. “Having as enjoined saluted the Guru arid 
thought So ham the wise S^dhaha the performer of the rite should 
r meditate upon the unity of Jlva and Brahman,’^ 

Gurinnatvd vidhdnetta so’ ham iti purodhasah 

Aikyang sambkdvayet dktmdti jtvasya brahmano’pi cha 

Kftll Tantra says : “Having thus meditated the Sftdhaka should 
worship Devt with the notion So'ham” " 

Evang dhyAtvd tato devtng sohamAtindnam archayef. 

Kubjika Tantra says “A SMhaka should meditate upon himself as 
one and the same with Her” {^Tayd saMtamdtmdnam ektbhAtan^ 
vichintayet). The same teaching is to be found throughout the ShSstra : 
Nila Tantra directing the sadhaka to think of himself as one with 
Tirini ; Gandharva Tantra telling him to meditate on the self as one 
with Tripura not different from Paramatma ; and Kaiiknlasarvasva as 
one with Kdlika and so forth. For as the Kuiamava Tantra says 
“The body is the temple of God. Jlva is Sadashiva. Let him give 
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up iiis-igtioranee as ilie offering whicli t.s thwvn away (.Nirindlya) atni 
\wtslwp Avrtli the .thoaiglifc and feeling ‘[ am He.' ” 

I ■ Dvhd^A’^b^ah proJdah,jivo devah saii&sldvah 

• tTpa^d.api&nnnirmtUymg, SQkitig bhdvcua fAJayet. t 

•■■■This A^dvaitavftda 'is natnraUy Jxpre.ssc(l in the ritnal. The Fauihiti^ 
an-ll dii-dlimanas of-the •four VgehtB vc { as contra-sted wjfch the Upa- 
diidtads)* Traignnyavishaya. (rhere li.s thprflfore much in the Vaidik 
KarnTalrfindfl which- is contrary ' to illi'ahmajnana. The same remarks 
api»lyJ.o ^ the orc}Hip»ry .iPai^lni ritwl of the Tliere.^m dilTiHXnices 

(rf^toudjiable a^d untovieliable, i^ood, paste, and sex, llow can a man 
directly i(}Ualify: for Brahma jnAna who even in worship, is always 
harping oa^ii^istinctious .of casto and sex and dhe dijte ? He who dis- 
fi^igmshes docs not know. . Of such distinctions rife higlier Iknitrik 
vubrship of the SJli/ikta type knows jiiptliipg. >As the fYogini Tanka 
sjrj^s, the SluXslra is for all ca>tcs^and ifor womeiKas well as men. .Tantra 
Shistra is Up^saiiA KAnda and in thfeSbAkta UpAsanA the Karma and 
.InAiia KAndas arc miiiglcd t( ). That is. Karma Is the ritual 

e^epressiou yof tlie icacljiiig: of JiiAna KAnda..aiid is calculated to Jead 
to it. friiere . is'' nnUring in it whidi contradicts JBmhmajiiAna. This 
fact, therefore- readers it more conducive to the attainment of such 


spiritual experience. Such higher ritimi serves to revealJnAna in. the 
mind of the Fashu. So it is rightly." said that .a. Kiilajmlnieven if he 
be a Chandila is better- than a BtAhmana. It is on these old Tantrik 
principles thdt the Indian religion of to-day can alone, j 7 at 
itself.. They have no concern however with social life and what is called 
itsocial .reform^’. JPor all secular purposes the Tantras recognise caste 
but in spiritual matters spiritual qualifications alone prevaiU There 
are many such sound :and high principles in the Tantra *Slidstra for 
which it would receive .credit, if it could only obtain a- fair and unpre- 
judiced consideration. But there are none so blind as those who will utot 
see. And so wa find t|iat the ^^pure and high’^ ritual of the Yeda. is set 
in contrast in contrast; with the supposed ^low and 
of the Tantras. On the contraijr a T^ntrikiPandifc mnee^^^ 

>^The Vaidik- ICarnaakAnda useful 

wv 4 whermaa for dkty clothes* ilt helps to remove their iinpurities# 
*Bat:the iTantra -ShAstra is Uk#* a v*gbrious treeiw jewelled 

hm\ . ♦ . , ■ ; ■ ■ ■■■*- 

* SAdhanA is defined as that wMcli l^ds to*.Siddhi. ; SAdhanA eo^ 
from^the root ^ ^fSAdlY^— tto exert to strive. ^ For what ? That depends 

o n the SAdhanA and its object. SAdhand is any , means to any .ei|4 

% 
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and not necesanrily religious worship, ritual and discipline. He who 
does Hathayoga, for physical health and strength, who accomplishes 
a magical Praiyoga, who practises to gain an ‘‘eightfold memory” and 
so forth are each doing S&dhan& to gain a particular result ( Siddhi ), 
namely health and strength, a definite magical result, increased power 
of recollection and so forth. A Siddhi again is any power gained as the 
result of practice. Thus the Siddhi of Yet&la Agni SMhaud is control 
over the fire-element. But the S&dhand which is of most account and 
that of which I here speak, is religious worship aud discipline to attain 
true spiritual experience. What is thus sought and gained may be 
either Heaven ( Svarga ) secondary liberation ( Oaunamukti ) or: full 
Nirvfina. It is the latter which in the truest and highest sense is 
Siddhi, and striving for that end is the chief and highest form of 
SidhanA The latter term includes not merely ritual worship in the 
sense of adoration or prayer but every form of spiritual discipline such 
as sacraments (SangskSra), austerities (Tapas), the reading of Scripture 
( Svadhyaya), meditation (Dhy&na) and so forth. Yoga is a still higher 
formof Sddhani ; for the term Yoga means strictly not the result but the 
means whereby Siddhi in the form of Sam&dhi may be had. Ordinarily 
however £&dhan& is used to express all spiritual disciplines based on the 
notion of worshipper aud worsnipped ; referring thus to Up&sand not 
Yoga. The latter passes beyond these and all other dualisms to 
Idonistic experience ( Samddhi ). The first leads up to the second by 
purifying the mind ( Chittashuddi ) character and disposition ( Bhdva } 
so as to render it capable of Jn&na or Laya Yogas ; or becomes itself 
Parabhakti which as the Devibh&gavata says is not different from 
Jn&na 

The great Siddhi is thus Moksha ; and Moksha is Paramatmd that 
is the SvarUpa ofitma. But the Sddhaka is Jiv&tma that is Itma 
associatwi with Avidyl of which Moksha or Patamatni& is free. Avidyd 
manifests as mind and body, tlm snbHe and gross vehicles of spirit. 
Man is thus therefore Spirit ( Atmtevartlpa) . which is Sachchhidinanda ; 
Mind ( Antahkaraha ) and body ( SAtda sfaartfa). The two fetter are 
forma of Shakti that is projections of the Creative Consciousness through 
and as its MSyd. The wsential operarionof Mdyd andbf the Kanchukas 
is to seemingly contract consciousness. As the Yoginihridaya Tantra 
says, the going forth (Prasara) ofOoasciousness (Samvit) is iu fact 
a contraction (Samkbeha ) as Mdtri, Miha, Mey^ Consciousness is 
thus finitised into a limited self wMch and other selves regard one 
another as mutually exclusive. The One ■ becomes its own object as 


r. 
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fTie manv forms of tlie ufllyerse. It conceives itself as separate from 
tliem. Oblivious in its separateness of its true nature it regards all 
other persons and things as different from itself. It acts for the benefit 
of its limited self. It is in fact selfish in the primary sense of the term ; 
and this selfishness is the root of all its desires and of all its sins. The 
more mere worldly desires are fostered, the greater is the bondage of man 
to the mental and material planes. Excessively selfish desires display 
themselves as the sins of lust, greed, anger, envy and so forth. These 
bind more firmly than regulated desires and moreover lead to Hell 
( Naraka ). The most general and ultimate object of S&dhanfi is there- 
fore to caste off from the Self this veil of Avidy4 and to attain that 
Perfect experience which is Almfisvartipa or Moksha. But to know 
Brahman is to de Brahman. Brahmavid brahmaiva bhavati as Shruti 
says. In truth and essence man is Brahman. Bat owing to Avidy& 
it is necessary to do something in order that this ever existent fact may 
be realised. That action (Kiiyfi) is the work of S^dhanft in its 
endeavour to clear away the veiling Avidyft which is the source of pain 
and sin. In the sense that Avidyft is being removed man may be said 
by S&dhanfi to become Brahman : that is he realises himself as what he 
truly is and was. Sadhani therefore by the grace of Devi or “descent of 
Shakti” ( Shaktipata) “converts’' (to use au English term) the Sadhaka, 
that is turns him away from separatist worldly enjoyment to seek bis 
own true self as the pure spiritual experience. This transformation is 
the Work and aim of Sadhana. But this experience is not to be had in 
its completest sense at once and at a hound. It is as Patanjali says very 
rare. Indeed those who truly desire it are very few. Brahman is mind- 
less ( Amanah ); for mind is a fetter on true consciousness. This mind- 
lessness ( NiralamhapiTri ) is sought through the means of Yoga. But 
no would-be Yogi can attain this state unless his mind is already pure ; 
that is not only free from gross sin, but already possessing some freedom 
from the bondage of worldly desires, cultivated and trained, and desirous 
of liberation ( Mumukshu ). The aim<therefore of preliminaiy Skdfaan& 
is to secure that purification of mind ( Chittashuddhi ) which is alone 
the basis on which Yoga works. The first obj^t then is to restrain 
the natural appetites, to control the senses, and all that excessive 
selfishness beyond the bounds of DhaVma which is sin (Pfipa). 
Dharma prescribes these hounds because unrestricted selfish enjoj^nient 
leads man downward from the path of his true evolution. Man is, as 
regards part of his nature, an animal and has according to the Shaatra 
jia^sed through all animal forms in his 84 lakhs of previous births. 



Jiufe lie lias also a lilglier nature and if he conforms iv [he path laid out 
ior him will progress bj degrees to the state of tliat Spirit Whose 
limited form he now is. If he strays from that path lie falls back, apd 
continued descent may bring him again to the staie of, apparently 
unconscious matter through many intervening Hells in this and other 
worlds. For this reason the Sh^stra repeats that lie is a ^Wfkiller^’ 
who having with difficulty attained to manhood ncgl^jcts the qppor- 
timities of further progress which they give him. . Therefore lie must 
avoid sin which leads^ to a fall. How can the imj^iire realise the Pure? 
How can the seeker of seusoal' enjoyment only desire formless liberatino- 
Bliss ? How can lie recognise his unity with all if he is hound in 
eelfishness which is the root of afl sin? How can he realise the 
Brahman who thinks himself to be the separate enjoyer of worldly oliiects 
■ ana is--bo„nd By air sensualities this is the feaching 

of all religions. , It would be hardly necessary to elaborate' what is so 
plain were It not apparenfly supposed that the Tantra ShSst'ra is a 

universally recognised priuciples. . '‘I 
oug t said a recent English, correspondent of mine '‘that the T,antra 

.was a wholly bad lot. belonging to the left hand path.” This is' not so '• 

r -T,- «x c.rdi,.af J 

,<.lbe„ .Ul.d .,tl. them. Whether ell the oojoj^ei' t.' 

er^dmet, .ed Miles tor the purpoe. i« a ilit.rept ' fhSt , 

. Js.mcUon whi* none ot its critiee eter. mate i h„t aconracT 

and justice require they should make if tbov « i Vi • • T 

is one tbino- '■n .o A \ . .condemn the method. It 

» W — for a .siod ffll 

alitv of men a J , ‘".‘I"* P«nl position of the iiner. 

y of men, unadvisable; and a totally different thm<r' to sav thf f 'f be 

efid which IS sought is itself bad. The Tanfra i;ir“ li ‘c'll V ^ ® 

the Paramdrfhft onri « Vt' r • ' hke all Sh^stra seeks 

. c .xaramartna and nothing .else. ‘Whether nil a 
are onnA r • i * , S ' “emer au .tlie rorms oi search 

are good ( and against the bulk of them no Tneml ' T 

raised ) is another question. Bet it be for arir t- ‘ ‘ 

W other of the meMs preserihed supposed that one 

to condemn not only the pailularkrj 

of a particular , clas^f the discipline 
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{liat they are the word of Shiva or accept all which that woiti sa 

if a Tahtra prescribes what is wrong this vitiates the Stfthorrty 
in air matters of the Tantra in wHch wrong is ordained. It may 
other matters dealt with should be accepted hut tins is so not of beeausi? 
any authority in the particular I*antra but because Lliey ha\^ the coufite** 
nance elsewhere of true authoritative scripture. From thisMogical 
position no escape is possible. 

Let us for the moment turn to tbe celebrated H/mn ' to 
as those who read it might call, the extremist Shdfcta 'wofsWp) entitled 
the Karpur4di 3t'otra which like most (probably all) of ks 
both a material (Sthiilay and subtle (Sukshma) meaning'** dn 
verse it is said that the Devi delights to receive in* sacrifice fhe fleslii 
with bones and hair, (^f goat, bulRilo, cat," sheep, camel and of 
In its literal sense thifi passage may be taken as ah instiinee Of 

ntan-sacrifiee of which we find traces tliroiighout the world (and in 

«< 

some of the Tantras) in past stages of man^s evolution. Nothin'g is more 

common in all religions (and Christianity as by some understood 

'provides many examples) than to materially understand 'spiritual trnthi; 

For such is the understanding of material or Sth’dladarshin (grossly 

• • 

seeing) men, JBut even in the past Hie spirituar referred sudi sacrifice 
to the self ; an inner sacrifice winch all must make who would attain to 
that Spirit wliich we may call K^It, God, Allah, or what you'wilk 
But what is the SvarOpa vyAkhya or true meaning of this apparently 
reciting verse, 'fhe meaning is that inner or mental worship 
(Aiitary%a) is done to Her who is' black (Asit4) beoame She ts liio 
bouiidless' (Sit4«Baddb4) Consciousiress (ChidrOp^t) whose ' tame n^ 
is eternal liberation (Nityamiikta SvabhAva). Arid just as in outer 
worship material offerings' (Dpachdra) are made, 'so the SMhatoi 
sacrifices to Her his lust (the Goaf-KSma) his anger (the Buffalo^ 
Krodha) his greed (the Cat-Lobha) his stupidity of illusion (the * She^^ 
Mdhu)' "his envy (the Camel-BI4tsaryya) and' his pride and iiifatuation 
with worldly tilings (the Man-Mada). All will readily recognise iil 
these, animals and man the qualities (Guna) here 
It is to such as so sacrifice to whom is given Siddhi in the form of the 
five kinds ()£ Mukti. - - ^ V 

Competency for Tantra ('tantrash4$fcr4dlrik4ra)^^" fo described in 'the 
second chapter of ' the Gandharva Tantra as follows The asp^ 
must be intelligent (Daksha) with sen^s Oontrollod (<Ht0h^ 
abstaining from injury to all beings (Sarvahingsi vm^^^ 
doing good tcTall (SarvaprAni hitcratah) ptire (Sudii} a beHever in Vedl 
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CAstika) a non -finalist (Dvaitahina) , whose faith and ref age is ;« 
Rrahtnanr (BraUmanishta, Brahmavddi, Brfthmi, Brahmaparayana) 
"Snob an one" it adde “is competent for this Scripture otherwise ke is 
Ho S&Jhukj." (^So'smin shdstre’dhihdri tadanyatra na sddhaka). It will 
be allowed by all that these are strange qualifications for a follower of 
l*a bad scripture of the left hand path" Those who are on such a path 
are not supposed to be seekers of the Brahman nor solicitous for the 
good all being. Rather the reverse. The Kuldrnava Tantra (which 
1 may observe deals with the ill-Jamed Panchtattva ritual) gives in the 
Thirteenth Chapter a long list of qualifications necessary in the case 


of a Tantrik disciple (Shishya). Amongst these, it rejects, the slave of 
food and sexual pleasure (Jihvopasthapara) ; the lustful (KdTnnka) 
shameless (Nirlajya) the greedy and voracious eater, the sinner in 
general who does not follow Dharma and Ach&ra, who is ignorant, who has 
no desire for spiritual knowledge, who is a hypocrite with Brahman on his 
lips hut not in his heart and who is, without devotion (Bhakti), Such 
gualifications are inconsistent with its alleged intention to encourage 

sensuality unless we assume that all such talk in all the ShAsiras is 
mem hypocrisy. 

It is not however sufficient for the FAdhaka to turn from sin and 
the occasions of it. It is necessary to present the mind with a pure 
object and to bu^ it in pure actions. This not only excludes other 
<a»j€ct|[ and- actions but trains the mind in such a way towards 
go^ness and illumination that it at length no longer desires wrongful 
eiyoyment ; or lawful Pashu enjoytnent, or even enjoyment infused with 
» spiritual BbAva, and thus finally attains desirelessness (NishkAma- 
W»4va), The Mind dominated by matter, then regulated in matter 
.oonmioasli releases itself to first worfr through matter, then against 

wing above matter it si I^gth. enters the Supreme State 

» which all the mitithesiB of Matter and Spirit have gone. 

^ What thep are the means by .^hich spiritual Siddhi is attained. 
&xae are possibly common to all religions ; some are certainly common 
to i^a than one religion, such as objective ritual worship (BAhyantiiA) 
inner or mental worship (MAnasa PAjA or ,AntaipAjA) of the Ishta- 
devatA, prayer (PrArthana), sacram'ents (SangskAiu) self discipline for 

con^ of the wUl and. -natural appetites (Tapasj meditation 
(DbjAM) and so forth. The^ is for instance as I have elsewhere 
pointed oat a remarkable siimlarity between the Tantrik -ritual of the 

igamaaand Christian i^ in. its Catholic form. It has been su-gested 
that Catholicism is rcally-a legacy of the ancicut civilisation Van adapta- 
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tion of the old religions (allied in many respecta with Shafcta worship) 
of the Mediterranean races ; deriving much of ita strength from its non- 
Christian elements. 1 will not observe on this except to say that you do 
not dispose of the merits of any ritual by showjng (if it be the fact) that 
it is extremely old and non-Christian. Christianity is one of the . -great 
religions but even its adherents, unless ignorant, will not claim for it 
the monopoly of all that is good. 

I cannot deal in detail with Tantrik SAdhani for this would take 
more than a volume. 1 will merely shortly indicate some of the general 
psychological principles on which it is baaed and which, if understood, 
will give the key to an understanding of the extraordinary complexity 
and variety of the actual ritual details. 1 will also illustrate the applica- 
tion of these principles in some of the more common forms of worship. 

It is recognised in the first place that mind and body mutually 
react upon one another. There must therefore be a physical SAdhanA 
as the groundwork of the mental SiklhanA to follow. India has for 


ages recognised what is now becoming generally admitted namely, that 
not only health but clarity of mind, character, disposition, and 
are affected by the nourishment, exercise, and general treatment of the 
body. Thus from the moral aspects one of the argument# against the 

use of meat and strong drink is the encouragement they give to 

passions. Why then it may be asked * do these form a .part of some 
forms of ShAkta SAdhana? I answer this later- It is however a 
Hindu trait to insist on purity of food and person. Tftntrik flatbayoga 
deals in full with the question of bodily cleanliness, food, sexual conti- 
nence, and physical exercise. But there are injunctions, though leia 
strict, for the ordinary householder to whom wine and other intoxicat- 
ing drinks and the eating of beef (thought by some to a be a matetial 
foundation of the British Empire but now recognised by several medical 
authorities to be the source of physical ills) and some other foods,' is 
also all gluttony, as regards permitted food, are forbidden. ’Perto^l 


fasts are enjoined ; as also during certain religious exorcises the >eatiBg 
of the pure food called Havishyannam- The sexual hie has also 
regulations. It short it it-said to^keep the mkld sane and Ipura mad ta 


good and not rebellious instrument for mental SAdhan A, let 



well treated and kept pure. In the Tantras will be found iasistenee 
on Several bodily perfections in the SAdhakA. Thus he should not be 


deformed, with defective limbs, wanting in or having excess of any lilnb 
weak of limb, crippled, blind, deaf, dirty, diseased, with uunatvilffcl 
movements, patalysed, slothful in action X^ulAraaVa-XIIJ^. - ; i >; 

f> 
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X -ttiltid.i '‘For ‘the understanffin^ of tli,it|tf 

te^hololv -both flindu ph'Hosophy ^nd Hmdu 

^^hology. This po.nf so far 'as-I am aware has never-been observed- 
'erta^nfy Indian ritual. with oh this basis, - It has 
^eraHy been considbre'dsufficient to class it as -“Mummery’^ -and-then 
l^ss on- to something suppoafed to be more worthy of consideration- - 
I necessary to remember that ( outside sncce^sful Yoga ). the miml 

( atny ate m its normal state 'i -is never for one moment anoccunied 

are seeking to dnflaence ft.' 

2vi’ ''' which the mfnd, in its faculty as Manas, 

1 Tanttik -Texts ( Sbatchakranirftpana ) 

e * ^ nas- IS aptly s'pokem of as a door-keeper who lets so’me enter and 
keeps otWs - onterde. For this reason it is called Sangkalpavikalp4t- 
maka : that is it selects ’(Sangkalpa)' some things which the senses 

and-rejects- ( Vikalpa) others. If the Manas 
demanding entrance it is admitted and passed 

not htherwise. So the Brihad-aranyaka Upanishad 

ya My Manas was.ekewhere and therefore I did not hear^’’ This-is 
^a.secret.-fer the^ endurance of pain which not-only the martyrs and the 

,ho have suffered lesser pains, 
^hen the ^nsation IS -passed on to the Buddhi as also when the Lter 

P«>^««Pt8 there is formed in the 

•form of tf - J r “ the Mind duto t^^^ 

-W^the.pef««ived.objfeet^ Unless a man isa Siddhayogi it is not 

'foretrS^r^ the formation of mental -.Vrittis. The object -there- 

-Ihirte away from andesirabte 

.amithen to place a desirable object in .their stead. - For the 

Aanmd^must feed on somethiing. This object is the t3htad<.»ra+ii - w-i. 
ia-SAdhafca Ttdly, sincerelv and " “e ishtadevatt^^^^^ W^^ 

JshMeVaa Hi, mi,rf i, tOTi«i into. 

tta .Intter-is nUi nnHty, f«m rf th, D.i,a. 

> gypij> t/y. tbe^ rfjgntb Af I, t i ^ it is 

, *ad.to ^e .d^thM, .sndi oonh^^ p„re. By prolonged ahS 
..repeated -wot8h.p:the mind beimm^ 

. to-rejeet all impure-nations. - What to others - ft nooree nf • 

4n«. Vo tte jnye- „ ^ 

i.«e.Hot impure; • It is 4he impnfe mind ^ 

.learns t6 see that everythin- and act are i 
^ Fho raises Conscioosn^ -in all objecis 
idherefor. Jn th« w^a as.it is . called, is at^^ 

ripens into .Dev^abh^va; : ^is ds the -Fmeiple o^^wWoh all SaSI 
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well as what is called specifically Mautrayoga, is based. It ii 
profoundly said in the KulArnava Tantra that a man must rise by means 
of the same things which are the cause of his fall. If you fall on the 
ground you must raise yourself by it. The mind is thus controlled by 
means of its own object (Vishaya); that is the world of name and 
form ( NAmardpa )• The unregulated mind is distracted by NAmanftpa. 
But the same NAmarApa may be used as the first means of ©scape 
therefrom. A particular form therefore of NAmarApa productive of 
pure Bhiva is therefore given as the object of meditation. This is 
called Sthtila or Saguna DhyAna of the five Devatis. Material metlia 
are used as the first steps whereby the Formless One is through Yoga 
attained such as Images (PratimA) emblems (Linga, ShAlagrama ) 
pictures ( Chitra ) mural markings (Bhittirekha) Jar (Ghata) Mandalas 
and Yantras. To these worship ( PtiJA ) is done with other rites such as 
Japa, NyAsa and so forth and gestures ( MudrA ). Siddhi in this is 
the SamAdhi called MahAbliAva. 

The second principle to be noted is that the object or minds con** 
tent as also the service ( Sheva ) of it may be either gross ( SthAla ) or 
subtle (SAkshma). This distinction pervades all the rituals and 
rightly so. Men are not all at the same degree of intellectual and 
spiritual advancement. For the simple minded there are simplo 
material and mental images. Progreisively considered the objects 
used to fix in the mind the thought of the DevatA are images in human 
or semi-human form, similar pictures, non-human forms or emblems (such 
as Linga and Qauripat, ShAlagrama, Ghata^ Mandalas^ and lastly Yantras# 
The imag© is not merely used for instruction ( ut picfurct pro scripture 
haberetur) or to incite in the mind a mental picture, but after the 
PrAnapratishtha rite is itself worshipped. So also amongst Christians, 
where however this rite is unknown, ^^eikones acheiropoietoi^^ ( what are 
called in Sanskrit Svayamhhu emblems ) and wonder working images 
have bean directly venerated. Superficial persons doubtless think them-^ 
selves profound when they ask how the DevatA can be M 
{ Avahana), To them also the dismissal ( Yisai;^na)^ 
childish ' impudence^ ■and.'v absurdity# ^Hbw' (■I'hkv#^."reid'^)^ 
told to come and go ? A .Ghrisrian Wr ho 

creator Spiritus^’ is indeed ignorant if he request th4 

Holy Ghost comes to him through the ^kies. ' As Shangkera siyir Spirit 
( A.tmA ) never comes and never goes; That which in fact moves is the * 
mind of the SAdhaka in which, if pure, Spirit manifests Itself. That 
Spirit is in all places and when the SAdhaka’s mind fully realises 
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pres«ace in the Image, the latter as the manifestation of that Spirit is 
a fitting object of worship. Some knowledge of Ved4nta is needful for 
the understanding and performance of image- worship. Yantra worship 
is however higher and is fitter for those who have reached a more 
advanced stage in SddhanS. The term literally means an instrument • 
that by which anything is accomplished. In Updsand it is that instru- 
ment by which the mind is fixed upon the Devatd of worship. It is 
as drawn, a diagram consisting of lines, angles and curves, varying with 
the Devatd worshipped as also to some extent according as it is a Ptjd 
or Dhdrana Yantfa, the whole being included in a common Bhupdra. 
A Yantra is three dimensional though it is very generally represented 
by a drawing on the flat. The Yantra and each part of it as repre- 
senting certain Shaktis has a significance which is known to the 
instructed Sddhaka. On the great Shrlyantra with its Baindava and 
other Chakras there is an entire literature. It is neglected nowadays. 
Those who have fully understood it are master in Tanti’a Shdstra. Not 
only is the object of worship subtle or gross but so also is the ritual 
with which it is worshipped. Bor the simple, Indian worships avails 
itself of the ordinary incidents of daily life understood by even the most 
ignorant. And so we see the tending of the idol, waking it, bathing 
it, giving it food, putting it to sleep and so forth. In ordinary worship 
there is the offer of flowers, light incense and the like UpAchira. In 
the subtle inner or mental worsHp ( Antarp-ftj4 ) these are but symbols. 
Thus the JnAneshvara SamhitA cited in the Mantrayogarahasyanirnaya 
speaks of the offering of -'flowers of feeUng*’ ( BhAvapushpa ) to the 
Bmnity— namely the virtues of selflessness ( AnahangkAra ) desireless- 
ness ( ArAga) pridelessness ( Adambha ) freedom from malice and envy 

(Advesha,AmAtsaryyam) and infatuation and delusion (Amadah and 

.^oha) and control over the feelings and mind ( Akshobhaka; 

make such offerings to Devi is a high 
SAdhaka indeed. The ShAstra makes wonderful provision for all typL 

It recognises that there most be a definite object to which the mind 
must turn ; chooses that object with a view to the capacities of the 
SAdhaka ; and simUarly regulates the ensuing worship. Much ignorant 
talk takes place as to the supposed worship of the Formless WorsHp 
impHes an object of worship and every object has some form. But that 
form and the ritual varies to meet the needs of differing capacities and 
temperaments; commencing with the more or less anthropomorpHc 
image (or Doll ; Putali, as those who dislike such worship call it) with 
its material service reproiueiag the ways of daily life, passing through 
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Pictures, emblems, taatras, and mental worship to adoration of the 
Point of Light ( Jyotirbindu ) in which at length, consciousness baingf 

merged, all worship ceases. 

The Shaktirahasya summarises the stages of progress in a short 
verse, thus ; “By images, ceremonies, mind, identification, and know- 

ing the Self, a mortal attains Kaivalya.” 

In the same way meditation is either gross (Sthftla) or subtle 
(Snkshma). The forms of the Mother of the Universe are threefold. 
There is first the Supreme (Para) form of which the VishnuySmala 
says “None know,” There is next Her subtle form which consists of 
Mantra. But as the mind cannot settle itself upon that which is 
formless She appears also in physical form as celebrated in the Davl- 
stotras of the Pur&nas and Tantras. 

The third principle to be noticed is the part which the body is made 
to take in the ritual. Necessarily there is action in any case to carry 
out the ritual but this is so prescribed as to emphasise the mental 
operation (M^nasi Kriy4) and in addition certain symbolic gestures 
(Mudrcl) are prescribed. The body is made to take its part iu the ritual, 
the mental processes being thus emphasized and intensified. This is 
based on a well known natural tendency. When we speak with con- 
viction and intensity of feeling we naturally adopt appropriate move- 
ments of the body and gestures of the hands. We thus speak with the 
whole body. 

Take for example Ny3.3a which like Yanti-a is peculiar to the 
Tantras. The object of the SAdhaka is to identify himself with the ' 
Devatcl he contemplates and thus to attain DevatAbhftva for which 
it is, in its many forms, a most powerful means, llegarding the body 
of the Devati as composed of Bija mantras he not merely imagines 
that his own body is so composed hut he actually places (Nyisa means 
placing) these Btjas with the tips of his fingers on the various parts of 
his owu body. The Abhishta Devata is thus in imagination (expressed 
by outward acts) placed in each of the parts and members of the 
Sadhaka’s body and then with the motion of his arms he, by Vyapaka 
Nydsa, as it were, spreads the presence of the Devata all over his body. 

He thus feels himself permeated in every part by the presence of 
Devata and identified with the Divine Self in that its form. Again 
with certain ritual acts Mudra is made. This Mudra expresses by the 
hands the thought of the worshipper of which it is sometimes a kind of 
manual shorthand. Thus when making Matsya MudiA, in oflering 
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■ Water, the hands are formed into the likeness of a fish iadicating there- 

■ h> 3 r that the Sadhaka offers not jneyely the small quantity of water 

contained in the ritual vessel but all the oceans with the fish and 

- other animals therein, 

A further important point for consideration is that the mental 
Vritti is not only strengthened by accompanying physical action but by 
. a prolonged repetition of either or both. There may be a literal repetition 
pfi the same or similar words and their accompanying ideas of which a 

^prominent example is Japs of Mantra with which I have dealt in my 
paper on the Varnam^la ; or the object of contemplation may be severed 
into parts, as where meditation is done not simply on the Ifevat4 as a 
whole but on each of the parts of His body and then on the whole : or 
a particular result, such as the dissolution of the Tattvas in Bhnta- 
ehuddhi, may be analysed into the component parts of a wocess 
^mmeneing with the first movement and ending with the last. 

epetition of a word and idea fixes it in the mind and if the same 
essential thought can be presented in varied forma the effect is more 
powerful and at the same time less calculated to tire. “Vain repetition" 
Itself in the mouths of many a vaiu chticism when not a platitude. 
I* at IS in fact vam it is vain. But it need not be so. In the current 

gross way of looking at things it is aksed ^'Will the Deity yield (like 

a modern polifacian) to repeated clamour ?" The answer is the DevatS 
HimLrChil^ h • ™ affected is the mind of the sadhaka 

in dtu.rrot — Z 


cTt A ®y®Wism exists in all religions in varying dearees Tho 
SHastra is extraordinarily full of it in aH its kinJ.! fn ^ V i 
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thoughts but wild desires contest them has no doubt a fear whfo& 
one readily understands of anything which may provoke such thoughts*- 
But such a man is in this respect lower than him who looks upo» 
natural things in a natural way without fear of injury to himself ; and 
infinitely lower than he to whom all is a manifestation of the one Con- 
sciousness and who realises this in those things which are the cause of 
fall to the imperfectly self-governed Pashu. Nothing is in itself impure*' 
It is the mind which makes it sov It is however absolutely right that- 
persons who feel that they have not sufficient self-eontrol should^ until 
they gain it, avoid what they think may do them injury. Becently an 
old, and I had thought experienced, man wrote to me that he had come 
across in the Tantras ^^obscenities the very reading of which wm> 
demoralising/'^ The very fact that these portions of the scripture had such 
an effect on him is a sufficient reason that he and others similarly situated 
should not read them. Neither should such persons study art from thef- 
nude, the curious and obscene customs recorded by anthropology, 
certain parts of the medical science ; works on sexual psychopathy or the* 
casuistical works of Catholic Theology. The Tantra Shtstra recognisef 
this principle by certain injunctions into which I cannot enter here* 
The Kul&mava expressly eays that the Chapter on the Wine-ritual m not 
to be read ; (JVaj>a//£gd 4sam//4s0) that is by the unqualified. Here- 
two rules are to be observed. No one is to think of these sexual 
matters except in and during the course of worship when the Mantras 
and the direction which they give to thought protect the SAdhaka fmm 
evil influences. Secondly no one is to worship in this way unless duly 
qualified. It was never meant that these ShAstra should be read by 
any and every one from mere curiocity only. Even then portions of some 
ShAstras may seam to their modern reader needlessly obscene ; though as 
to this it isto be remembered both that they were written in an age whe% 
in the east as in the west, a spade wiwi called a spade and not a hortmul- 
tural instrument; and that their readers were meant to be persons who>f 
having passed through the neces^rj disciplines had attained to both 
knowledge and'«elfr*control., ' Similar^. ' easniefc-iixil::::’'wo^^ 
theologians contain 'obscenities'^ao^me^''' of 'a wety ■-fiKhy/kind*;::,;'The^ were ■ . 
not however written for public or curious reading but for priests whose 
fortified character protected them (ft was hoped) from the 
their libidinous suggestions. Erotic symbolism however (for to this I how 
limit myself) is not peculiar to the Tanttas. It is as old as the hills and 
may be found in other scriptures. It is a jmatter of emharassment to the 
class I have mentioned that the Bible is not free from it. If we would 

'Til 
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picture the cosmicprocesges we must take the materials therefore from our 
own life. It is not always necessary to go to the erotic life. But man has 
generally done so for reasons I need not discuss here ; and his selections 
must sometimes be admitted to be very apt. It has however been said 
that throughout ShAkta symbolism and pseudo-philosophising there lies at 
the basis of the whole system the conception of sexual relationship as the 
ultimate explanation of the universe. Reading these words as they stand 
they are nonsense. What is true is that some Sh^kta Tantras convey 
philosophic and scientific truths by the media of erotic imagery * which is 
another matter. But so also does XJpanishad. The charge of pseudo- 
philosophy betrays equal ignorance unless the Advaitaveddnta is such. 
The ShAkta Tantra simply presents the Vedantic teachings in a Symbo- 
ticai ritualistic form for the worshipper to whom it also prescribes the 

means wheeby they may be realised in fact. Those who think otherwise 
have not mastered the alphabet of the subject. 

Much I have omitted including NlIasAdhana which is however 
of limited apphcation being practised by some Vlra SSdhakas in the 
burning gronnd ( Shmashina ). The limits of this paper however forbid 
morj except what I have to say on the Panchatattva ritual the notoriety 
of winch has thrown into the shade not only the topics with which I 

r"^ 
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let us judge tlie intention with which the ritual was prescribed. A 
principle may be good and the intention may be good but its appli- 
cation may be intrinsically bad, or at least dangerous and therefore 
inexpedient as leading to abuse. In life it is a mistake to altogether 
neglect the pragmatical aspect of any theory. Logic and life do not 
always go hand in hand. Lastly let us see whether the application is 
good or bad or inexpedient ; or whether it is partially one or the 
other. 

The three chief physical appetites of man are eating and drinking 
whereby Ms body is sustained and sexual intercourse whereby it is 
propagated. Considered in themselves they are natural and harmless. 
Manu puts this very clearly when he says “There is no wrong ( Dosha ) 
in the eating of meat and drinking of wine nor in sexual intercourse 
for these are natural inclinations of men. But abstention therefrom 
is productive of great fruit.^*^ Here I may interpose and say that the 
Tantrik method is not a forced abstention but a regulated use with the 
right Bh^lva that is Advaitabhdva, When this is perfected natural 
desires drop away ( except so far as tlieir fulfilment is absolutely neces- 
sary for physical existence) as things which are otherwise of no 
account* How is this done ? By transforming PashubhAva into Vira- 
bhava. The latter is the feeling, disposition, and character of 
a Vlra. 

All things spring from and are at base Ananda or Bliss whether it is 
perceived or not. The latter therefore exists in two forms ; as Mukti 
which is inandasvar'Cipa, and as Bhukti or worldly bliss. ITantrik 
SIldhanA claims to give both. The Vlra thus knows that JivAtmA and 
ParamAtmA are one ; that it is the One Shiva who appears in the form 
of the multitude of men and who acts, suiBEers, and enjoys through 
them. The Shivasvarfipa is Bliss itself ( ParamAnanda ). The Bliss 
of enjoyment ( BhogAnanda ) is one and the same Bliss manifesting 
itself through the limiting forms of mind and matter. Who is it who 
then enjoys and what Bliss is thus manifested? It is SMva in the 
form of the Universe ( Vishvrtipa ) who enjoys, and the manifested 
bliss is a limited form of that Supreme Bliss w^hich in 
nature He is. In his physical functions the Tira identifies himself 
with the collectivity of all functions which constitute the universal life* 
He is then consciously Shiva in the form of his own and all other 
lives. As Shiva exists both in his SvarApa and as the world ( Yish- 
vrApa ) 60 union, may, and should, he had with Him iu both aspects, 
ffhese are known as Stlkshma and Sthflla SSmararya respectiyely. The 
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Sadhata is taught n&t to think that we are one with the Bivine in 
liberation only, but here and now in every act we do. For in truth all 
such IS Shakti. It is Shiva who as Shakta is acting in and throno-h 
' he Sildhaka. So though, according to the Vaidik injunctions, therels 
ao eating ox drinking before worship, it is said in the ShSkta Tantra 
that he who worships Kaiikd when hungry and thirsty angers Her. 
Those who worship a God other than their own Essential Self may 
think to please Him by such acts but to the ShAkta, Shiva and Jtva 
one and the same. Why then should one give pain to Jlva ? Here 
IS sense indeed. It was I think Professor Boyce who said, borrowing 
( though probably unconsciously ) an essential Taatrik idea, that God 
offers and enjoys in and as and through man. This is so. Though the 
Brahmasvarapa is notWng but the perfect, actionless Bliss, yet it is also 
^’^ahmau who as Jlva suffers and enjoys ; for there is none 
other. When this is revised in every natural function then each 
e^rcise thereof ceases to be a mere animal act and becomes a religious 
rite^a ¥aj.na. Every function is a part of the Divine Action ( Shakti \ 
m Nature. Thus when taking drink in the form of wine the Vira 
knovra It to be TArddravamayi that is «the Saviour Herself in liquid 
form. How ( it is said ) can he who truly sees in it the Saviour 
^tW receive from it harm ? Meditating on Eundaiint as pervading 
ins body to the tip of his tongue, thinking himself to be Light which: 

laalsoje Light of the wine betakes, he says “lam She- (SAham ) 
^ am Brahm^" «I Myself offer Ahuti to my own self Sv4h4.'’ When 
therefore the Vlra eats, drinks or. has sexual intercourse he does so not 
with the thought of himself as a separate individual satisfying bis own 
peculiar linuted wants ; an animal filching as it were from nature the 
enjoyment he has, but thinking of himself in Such enjoyment as Shiva 
naying ‘^hiyo.’ham,” ^Bhairavo^ham". It is a fact that right sexual 
^nion.may, if associated with meditation and ritual, he the means 

towar^ attainment of liberation • though persons who take a Vulgar and 

animal view of this function will not readily understand it. The function 
is thereby enobled and receives a new significance, ^his is Vlrabhava 

tb* degrees the reverse of all 

Hus. If of the lowest type, he oMy knows himself as a separate ^tity 
who enjoys. Some more sophisticated, yet in truth ignorant, enjoy and 

are ashamed; and thus think it unseemly; to iinplicate. 
supposed coarseness of His handiwork ar ph^cal Bmette^ 
again who are higher regard these tonetioha L ^ 

God to them as lowly ereaturee who eniov ^ 
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The Vaidikas took eojoymant to be the fruit of the eacriece and the 
gift of the Devas. Others who are yet higher offer all that they do 
to the One Lord. This clualistic worship is embodied in the command 
of the Gita “Tat madarpanam Icurusva.” Do all this as an offering 
to Me. What is “all" r' Does it mean all or some particular things 
only? But the highest Sidhana from the Monistic standpoint, and 
which in its Advaitabhava differs from all others, is that of the Shakta 
Tantra which proclaims that the Sadhaka is Shiva and that it is Shiva 

who in the form of the Sidhaka enjoys. 

So much for the principle involved to which, whether it be accepted 


or not, cannot be truly denied nobility and grandeur. 

The application of this principle is of greatly less interest and 
importance. To certain of such ritual applications may be assigned 
the charges commonly made against this Sh3.stra, though without 
accurate knowledge and discrimination. It was the practice of an 
age the character of which was not that of our own. The parti- 
cular shape which the ritual has taken is due I think, to historical 
causes. Though the history of the Agamas is still obscure it 
seems to mo that this Panchatattva Karma is in substance a 
continuation, in altered form, of the old Vadik usage in which 
eating and drinking were a part of the sacrifice ( Yajna ). So 
any extra ritual drinking called ‘'useless” (Vrithapdna) or Pashu 
drinking (PashupAna) in which the Western (sometimes a hostile 
critic of the Tantra Shdstra ) so largely indulges, is a great sin. 
The influence however of the Original Buddhism and Jainism were 
against the consumption of meat and wine ; an influence which con- 
tinued to operate on post-Buddhistic Hinduism up to the present 
day, except among certain followers of the Agamas who claimed to 
represent the earlier traditions and usages. I say “certain . because 
for the Pashu there are substitutes for wine and meat and so forth ; and 


for the Divya the Tattvas are not material things but Yoga processes. 
I have shown the similarities between the Vaidik and Tantrik ritual in 
my paper on “Shakti and Shdkta” to which I refer you. If this view 

of miae be eorrect, wMlisrt; Ibe iiii|K)rtaace aad of the ancient 

ritual will dimmish with the passage of time atid the changes in reli- 
gion which it effects, the principle ^1 always retain its inherent value 
for the followers of the Advaita Vedanta. It is capable of application 
according to the modern spirit without recourse to Chakras and their 
ritual details in the ordinary daily life of the householder within the 
bounds of his Dharmashistra, 
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Nevertheless the ritual has existed aud still exists, though at the 
present day often in a from free form the objections which are raised 
against certain ancient liberties of practice which led to abuse. It is 
necessary therefore both for the purpose of accuracy and of a just 
criticism of its present adherents to consider the intention with which 
the ritual was prescribed and the mode in which that intention was 
given effect. It is not the fact, as commonly alleged, that the inten- 
tion of the Shdstra was to promote and foster any form of sensual 
indulgence. If it was, then the Tantras would not be a Shdstra at all 
whatever else they might contain. Shdstra comes from the root “Shas'’ 
to control; that is Shdstra exists to control men within the bounds set 
by Dharma. The intention of this ritual, when rightly understood, is 
on the contrary is to regulate natural appetite, to curb it, to lift it from 
the trough of mere animality ; and by associating it with religious 
worship, to effect a passage from the state of desire of the ignorant 
Pashu to the completed Divyabhdva in which there is desirelessness. 
It is another instance of the general principle to which I have referred 
that man must be led from the gross to the subtle. A Sddhaha once 
well explained the matter to me thus : Let us suppose he said that 
man’s body is a vessel filled with oil which is the passions. If you 
simply empty it and do nothing more, fresh oil will take its place issu- 
ing from the Source of Desire which you have left undestroyed. If 
^wever into the vessel there is dropped by slow degrees the Water of 
piowledge (Jn^na) it will, as being heavier than oil, descend to the 
bottom of the vessel and will then expel an equal quantity of oil. In 
this way all the oil of passion is gradually expelled and no more can 
re-enter for the water of Jn4na will then have wholly taken its place. 
Here again the general principle of the method is good. As the LaHns 

said “If you attempt to expel nature with a pitchfork it will come 
^ck again’’, mimt infuse something else as a medicament against 
the Ills which follow the natural tendency of desires to exceed the limits 

which Dharma sets to them. 

The particuto application of this method in the Shdkta io-ama is 
one of consideiable complexity and by no means free from diSculty ; 

though from the way some talk one would not suppose this to he so 

Generally speaking however we may distinguish not only between 
Dakshinach^ra and Vtoachara but between a Dakshina and Vam^ 

division of the latter ichira itself. It is true that even the practice of 

the former division will not have the approval of the vea-etarian and 

total ah itamer. If there be no excess, it is however free from criticism 
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from a generally accepted moral standpoint. For tte taking of meat 
and wine have not yet been recognised by the world in general as sins ; 
and sexual anion (Maithuna) is had with what the Tantras call the 
idya shakti that is the S^dhaka’s own Prakriti or wife. Thus the 
Kanlik^rchanadipik^i says that the best Shakti is iLdyashakti ; and it is 
only if she be disqualified (Anadhik^rint) that another is to be taken. 
Similarly idyamady a or wine ^Vijaya (hemp); Adyamudr&«Dhanyaj4 
(made from paddy); idyashuddhi or meat*«irjdraka ( ginger): 
idyamina or fish=: Jambira ( citron); and quoting from the Tantr&ntara 
it says that worship without these idya forms is fruitless. From a western 
standpoint the ritual is up to this point free from moral objeetion 
provided that there is no excess. 

Hindus however of other sectsj and those who do not practise 
the Chakra litual may object to the use of wine in any way 
There is a common misconception here. All Hindus whether 
cliirls or others condemn the extra-ritual consumption of wine 
which is regarded as one of the great sins. But the T^ntrika view is 
that the prohibition against wine does not apply to its ritual use : 
tliough all other drinking is called useless (VrithapAna) or pashu drinking 
(PashupAna) and is sinful. In the same way a Christian abstainer from 
wine might yet receive it in the eucharistic sacrament. He does not 
then take it as wine but (if a believer in transubstantiation) as the blood' 
of the Lordj Who in His lifetime never condemned but by His conduct 
approved of the drinking of wine and bade men take it with bread in 
the sacrament of His body and blood. In the Tautra, it is as^ I have 
said, spiritualised by Mantra and Up&sana. As in the Vaidik Yajna 
the exhilarating Soma was drunk, so he drinks wine made from many 
substances. As a matter of fact drops of wine are sprinkled on the 
Pras^da in Durgapflji and on the Pras^da which all consume at the 
temple of Jagdnnatha at Puri; though this is not generally known^^^^^^^^ a^ 
perhaps will not be admitted. If wine is absolutely prohibited 
circumstances, then it is as sinful to take it sprinkled 
drink it from a cup in moderation. The dualistic notiqn^ 
both some eastern and westerns that the wors^ 

by association with natural ifunction is err<^ous. Ae; regards wm^ 
bread (which answers to MudrA) tvorship is in^& 
drinking of wine and the eating of bread in the Christian Fueha^ 

On the VAmA side however the performance of the ritual wi^ the 
another Shakti lays it open to objection. Even here we to avoid any 
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ill'founded condemnation. We should exclude cases of the Shaiva wife; 
for after all the established social usages of any community must be 
taken into account. In a monogamous country polygamy may be 
immoral. But where polygamy is recogaisedj ae it was amongst the 
Jews, it is absurd to call those who practised what their law allowed 
immoral. Further some think that a kind of unlimited promiseuity 
is allowed. This m not so. There may hare been hypocrites 
wandering around the country and its women who sought to 
cover thmr lasciviousness with the cloak of a pretended religion. 
But this is not true S4dhan4. The relation with the Sbakti should 
be one of a generally permanent character. It is indeed held that 
a ^aati who is abandoned takes away with her the Sidhaka's Punva 
St.ll it i. Ito ftot tlmt in what oaiwtto high., stag., .t s 
Kaula s progress there are liberties accorded him which are not 

^ eventually it is said he reaches Sveeh- 

Tf°- doctrine again is not peculiar to the Tantra Sh^stra. 

It IS m the Upanishads which say that the BrahmajuSni is beyond 
oth^ good and evil (Dharma and Adharma.) Whether the practical 
application of this doctrine can be justified is another matter. 
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Similar doctriaes are alleged of the Preach Illamiura called Gaerinets 
of the Seventeenth Ceutary ; the German “Theosophers” ofSchonherr: 
Eva Von Battler ; the Muckers of the Eighteenth Century ; some 
modern Kussian sects { Tsakni “La Busaie Sectaire” ) and others. Whilst 
it is to be remembered that in these and other cases we must receive 
with caution the accounts given by opponents there is no doubt that 
Jitutiaomianism, Svecbcbh^ch^ra and the like is a well known pheno 
menon in religious history often associated with so-called “Pantheistic’^ 
doctrines. It is entirely erroneous to suppose that it is an intellectual 
and moral monstrosity peculiar to this country, and “the Tantra. 
Some antinoraian doctrines on the contrary such as those of 
the Italian nuns Spighi and Buonamuici recorded by Bishop 
Scipio do Ricci (L'uomo e nato libero y nessuao lo puo ^ legate 
nello spirito’': “man is born free and none can chain .his free 
Spirit” and the consequence of this teaching ) seem to me a PaishAkika 
bhishya or demoniac commentary on the Tantnka Vlrach^ra. Even 
however as regards true VlrAchdra the detached student of religions 
will remember two iioints which arc made by Professor de la Valle'e 
Poussin, the Catholic Belgian Sanskritist, in one of his works on the 
Buddhist Tantra ( Adhikarmapradipa 141 ) and by Dr. H. Delacroix 
the author of “Le Mystieisme speculatif en Alleraagne au qua orzieme 
siecle” in which the doctrine and practice of the Brethren I have 
mentioned is described. ( See also Preger’s Gesbichte der Deutschen 
Mystik im Mittelalter ). The latter warns us from placing, impl 
reliance on the accounts of adversaries. He also says (p. 6 ) Va one 
must judge a doctrine by what its sincere adherent o an 
not by the practices of imposters who always hie to g 

theories which offer opportunities for libertinism. The former observ 

1 ■ 1 • c I'kn mr>ralil"v of tlicse Tautrik rituals we must 

that when judging of the morality or ti es 

not forgot the under which only' they are aocordmg _ 

Shastra admissible, otherwise condemnation ^becemes excessive^ ^ 
crois d'aillears qu’on a exagdre le charactere d immora i e ^ 

liturgiques de Maifcbuna faute dWr fixe les diverses conditions an 
lesquelles il doivent ^tre pratiques”). 

After all when everything unfavourable has been said the 

abuses on this head are not to be compared either in nature or 

extent with those of the West with its widespread sordid prostitution 

its drunkenness and gluttony, its sexual perversities and its d^onm^^ 

pathological enormities. To take a spedffc example.--Is the drmtong 
of wine, by a limited number of V&machan Tantriks in the whole of 
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Ui» country to compired with { s»y ) He consumption of whiAev » 

His single city ? Is this whisky drinking less worthy of oondemnst- 
beonnse it is Pnshnpn ,in or done fo, the ..tisfaction of 

by°looia? n‘‘““th ‘“r' w “ “P“W 

by association with natural function is erroneous ^ ^ 

bas recently expressed the opinion that durino- the last on«,.f. f’ 
ceutuiy we Westerns hay, been living in what (with “ me f * 

waver this may be if our own great sms were here known the abuses r/i 
and alleged of Tantriks would be seen in better proportion. Moreover an 
effective reply would be to hand against those who are ahvZ 1 
on Devadasis and other sensualities of, or connected with 
worship. India’s general present record for temperance and 'i 
IS better than that of the West. It is no doubt « ' ^ 

abuse, emmitted under the supposed sanction 

W ZTyldt,?^ ““.t ”»"?■ a™ 
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It is necessary for me to so guard myself because those who cannot 
judge with detachment are prone to think that others who deal 
fairly and dispassionately with any doctrine or practice are necessarily 
its adherents and the counsellors of it others. 

My own view is this. Probably we should be in general better if 
we took neither Alcohol or Meat particularly the latter, which is the 
source of much disease. Though it is said that killing for sacrifice is 
no killing it can hardly be denied that total abstention from slaughter 
of animals constitutes a more complete conformity with Ahino-sa 
or doctrine of non-injury to any being. A feeling of this kind is 
growing in the West where even the Meat-eater, impelled by disgust 
and a rising regard for decency, hides away the slaughter houses 
producing the meat which he openly displays at his table. In the same 
sexual errors are common to-day and nothing should be done or 
said which fosters it ; nor was this the intention of the ShSstra. 

I understand the basis on which these Tantrik practices rest. 
Thus what seems repellent is sought to be justified on the 
ground that the Sidhaka should be above all likes and dislikes, and 
should see Brahman in all things. But the western critic will say 
that we must judge practice from the practical standpoint. It was 
this consideration which was at the hack of the statement of Pro- 
fessor de la Vallee Poussin ( Bouddhisme Etudes et Materiaux) (14.31) 
that there is in this country what Taiue called a ^heasoning madness'” 
which made the Hindu stick at no conclusion however strange, willingly 
accepting even the absurd. { “II y regue des I'origine ee que Taine 
appelle la folie raisonante. Les Hindoues vont volontiers jusqu’k 
labsurde ). This maybe too strongly put; but the saying contains 
this truth that the Indian temperament is an absolutist one. But 
such a temperament if it has its fascinating grandeurs also carries with 
it the defects of its qualities ; namely dangers from which those who 
make a compromise between life and reason are free. 

After all as I have elsewhere said the question of this particular 
ritual practice is largely of historical interest only. Such practice is 
to-day, under the influences of the time, being tmnsformed, where it is 
not altogether disappearing, with other ritual customs of a past age. 

I am only interested here to show firstly that the practice is not 
a modern invention but is a continuation of ancient Vaidijk usage ; 
secondly that it claims, like the rest of the ritual ■with which I have 
dealt, to be an application of the Ad vaitavAda of the XJpanishads ; and 
lastly that ( pxxtting aside things generally repugnant and extremist 
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practiees wliieh have led to abuse) a great principle is involved 
which maj find legitimate and enobling application in all 
daily acts of physical function within the bounds of man's ordinary 
Dharma. Those who so practice this principle may become the tine 
VirA who has been said to be not the man of great physical or sexaal 
etrength, the great fighter, eater, drinker, or the like but 

Jitetidriyak sattyav&dt nity^innasth^na tatparak 
Kdmadt validdnashcka sa vtra iti gtyate* 

is a Hero who has controlled his senses, and is a speaker of 

truth ; who is ever engaged in worship and has sacrificed lust and all 
other passion 

The attainment of these qualities is the aim, whatever is said of 
the means, of all Tantrik SAdhan^. 
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KUNDALINI SHAKTL 

(yoga) 

All the woilcl (I speak of course of those interested in such subjects) 
is beginning to speak of Kundalinl Shakti ‘'cette fameuse Kuudalini” 
as a Jrench friend of mine calls Her. There is considerable talk about 
the Chakras and the Serpent-Power but lack of undei'standing as to 
what they mean. This as usual is sought to be covered by an air of 

mystery, mystical mists and sometimes the attitude; ‘T should* much 

like to tell you if only I were allowed to give it out/' There is no more 
fertile soil of humbug than '^^Mysticism^^ which is of tell confused think- 
ing. I do not of course speak of true Mysticism'. Like all other mattei*s ‘ 
in this Indian Sh^stra the basis of this Yoga is essentially ratioiiaL Its 
thought, like that of the ancients generally whether of east or west, has 
in general the form and brilliance of a cut gem. It is” this quality 
which makes” it so dear to sonie of those who have had to wade' through 
the slush of much modern thought and literaure. No attempt has 
hitherto been made to explain the general principles which underlie iL 
'Ihis form of Yoga is an application of the general principles relating'' 
to Shakti with which I have already dealt. The siibject has both a* 
theoretical and practical aspect. The latter is concerned with the 
teaching of the method in such a way that the' aspirant "may give effect 
to it. This cannot be learnt from bodks but only from the Guru "who^ 
has himself successfully practised this ‘Yoga. Apart from difficulties, 
inherent in written explanations, it cannot be practically learnt from 
books because" the carrying out of the method* is affected by the nature 
and capacity of the Sddhaka and. what takes place during' his S§.dhan^. 
Further, though some general features of the method* have been explained 
to me, I have had np practical experience myself of this Power. J am 
not speaking’as a.Yogi in this method, which I am not; but as one who" 
has read and studied the ShAstra on-this matter and has had^l^h^^^^^ 
advantage of some oral explanations which ' have enablfid rnA fr> hotter 
understand it. I have dealt with thfe practical sidej so ' far as it ia 
possible to me, in my forthcoming woit on the' "Serpeht Powef’^. Even ' 
so far as the matter can be dealt With in writing:- X cannot wMin the 
limits of such a paper as this deal with it in any Way " fully. A detailSI 
description of the Chakras and their significance cannot be attempted 
here. What 1 wish to do is to treat” the subject on the broadest lines 




possible and to explain the fundamental principles which underlie this 
yoga method. It is because these are not understood that there is such 
confused thinking and misty, if not mystical^ talk upon the subject, 
How many persons for instance can correctly answer the question 
^‘What is Kundilinl Shakti One may be told that it is a Power or 
Shakti ; that it is coiled like a serpent in the Mtil^dh3,ra ; and that it is 
wakened and goes up through the Chakras to the Sahasr^ra. But what 
Shakti is it ? Generally it seems to be thought that it is one particular 
Shakti named Kundalinl amongst the many moving Shaktis which 


make up the Universe. This is an error as later shown. Why again is 
it coiled like a serpent ? What is the meaning of this ? What is the 
nature of the Power ? Why is it in the M’dlddh^ra? What is the mean- 
ing of ^Vakening^-^ the power. Why if wakened should it go up? 
What are the Chakras ? It is easy to say that they are regions or 
lotuses. What are they in themselves V Why have each of the lotuses 
a different number of petals ? What is a petal ? What and why are 
the ^'Letters^^ on them ? What is the effect of going to the Sahasr^ra ; 
and how does that effect come about ? These and other similar ques- 
tions require an answer before this form of Yoga can he understood. 
I have said something as to the Letters in my paper on the origin of 
Mantra. With these and other general questions, rather than with the 
details of the six Chakras, I will deal to-day. 

In the first place it is necessary to remember the fundamental 
pnnciple the Tantra ShSstra to which I have already ref eired viz that 
that man is a microcosm ( Kshudrabrahmanda ). Whatever exists in the 
outer universe exists in him. All the Tattvas and the worlds are within 
him and so are the supreme Shiva-Shakti. The body may be divided 
into two main parts, namely the head and trunk on one hand and the 
legs on the other.^ In man the centre of the body is between these 
two at the We of the spine where the legs begin. Supporting the 

of ^rt A 1-dy there is the spinal cord. tL is 

the axis of the body just as Mount Mem is the axis of the earth 

Hence man’s spine is called Merudanda the Meru or axis staff The 

a’'® gross matter which show less si^ns of o • ' 
trank with its spinal white ^ consciousness 

itself is greatly subordinate in this respect 

organ of mind or physical brain with its white containing the 

posifcioB of the white and grey matter in the 
respectively are reversed. The body and Wg 
seven lower or aether worlds upheld h\- ^ ^ 

P^eia bj (he sustaining Shaktis of the 
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universe. From tlie centre upwards consciousness more freely manifests 
thi'Ougli tlie spinal and cerebral centres. Here there are tlie seven 
tipper regions or Lokas a term which Satyananda in his commentary 
on Isha Upanishad says means “what are seen” (lokyante) that is 
attained and are hence the fruits of ICarma in the form of particular 
re-hirth, These regions namely Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah, Tapah, Janah, 
Mahah, Satya Lokas correspond with the six centres ; five in the trunk, 
the sixth in the lower cerebral centre ; and the seventh in the upper 
Brain or Satyaloka the abode of the supreme Shiva-Shakti. 

The six centres are the Mfilfidh^ra or root support situated at the 
base of the spinal column in a position midway in the perniaeum between 
the root of the genitals and the anus. Above it in the region of the 
genitals, abdomen, heart, chest or throat and in the forehead between the 
two eye (brumadhj?e) are the Sv^dishthllna, Maniptlra, An^hata, 
Vishuddha and Ajn& Chakras or lotuses (Padma) respectively. 
These are the chief centres, though the hooks speak of others such 
as the Lalana and Manas and Soma Chakras. In fact in the 

Advaita Martanda a modern Sanskrit book by the late Guru of the 
Mah^rAja of Kashmir, some fifty Chakras and Adh^tras are mentioned : 
though the six stated are the chief upon which all accounts agree. 
And so it is said “How can there be any Siddhi for him who 
knows not the six Chakras the sixteen Adh^ras, the four Ethers 
and the three Lakshas in his own body P’*" The seventh region 
beyond the Chakras is the upper brain, the highest centre of mani- 
festation of Consciousness in the body and therefore the abode of 
the supreme Shiva-Shakti. When ^^abode^’ is said it is not meant 
of coarse that the Supreme is there placed in the sense of our 
placing namely it is there and not elsewhere- The Supreme is 
never localized whilst its manifestations are. It is everywhere both 
within and without the body, but is said to be in the Sahasr^ra because 
it is there that the Supreme Shiva-Shakti are realised. And this must 
be so, because consciousness is realised by entering in and passing 
through the highest manifestation of mind the Sattvamaya^^^^^^^^^^^ 
above and beyond which is Chit and Chidrupml Shafcti Themselves. 
Prom their Shiva-Shakti Tattva aspect are evolved Mind in its form as 
Buddhi, AhangkS.ra, Manas and associated senses ( Indriya ) the cen^^^ 
of which is in and above the ijni Chakra and below the 
Prom Ahangk^ra proceed the Tanm&tra or generals of the sens e 
particulars which evolve the five forms of sensible matter ( Bhti:a ); 
namely Ak& 3 ha ( Ether) V4yu ( ) Agni ) Apas (“WateF 
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End -Pnthivl (''’Earlh”). The English translation given of these 
terms do not imply that the Bhtltas are the same as the English 
elements of air, fii^e, water, earth. The ter ins indicate varying degrees 
of matter from jthe etherial to the solid. Thus Prithiyi or earth is any 
matter in the Prithiv,! state ; that is which may be sensed by the Indiiya 
of smell. Mind and matter pervade the whole body. But there are 
centres therein in which they are predominant. Thus Ajna is a centre 
of mind and the five lower Chakras are centres of th^ five Bhtitas • 
Vishuddha of Akasha ; Anfthata of Vayu, Manip-ftra o£ Agni, SvSdish- 
thana of Apas, and Mfilidhara of Prithivl. 


In short man as a microcosm is the all-pervading Spirit ( which 
most purely manifests in the Sahasrdra ) vehicled by Shakti in the form 

of Mind and Matter the centres of which are the sixth and following 
five Chakra.s respectively. 

The six Chakras have been identified with the followino: plexuses 
commencing from the lowest the Mftladhira :-The Sacrococcygeal 
plexus, the Sacral plexus, the Solar plexus ( which forms the gmat 
junction of the right and left sympathetic chains fda and PingalA ) 
with the cerebro-spinal axis. Connected with this is, the Lumbar pfexus. 
Then follows the Cardiac plexus ( Andhata ) Laryngeal plexus and lastly 
_e AjnA or cerebellum with its two lobes and above this the Manas 
Chakra or sei^orium within its six lobes, the Soma chakra or middle 
ere rum and lastly the Sahasr^ra or upper Cerebrum. To some extent 
ese localizaaons are yet tentative. This statement rpay involve an 

wronTn'r Chakras really are and is likely to produce 
aro them in others. The six Chakras themselves 

vital centres within the spinal column in the white and grey matter 

go™.. 

„ OSS tract outside the spine in the bodily region lateral to and 

cutes oe »»ifcJb“p'Z: 

V%u m the living body, the presiding Devatas of wKiVT, 

the Universal Consciousness as It manifests in the form of ' 

The Chakras are not perceptible to the gross se^ eT ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ — 

Yogi’s powers to ^'hat is beyond the senses ( aSiSva F^^^ 

if they were perceptible in the living body which 

they disappear with the disintegration of thb oreanisi^nd*^^ ^ 

!“xr2L°,0 

tw XI 430-410 ) It was said •—‘'It wcii - v ACai$;U|ta 

» .m . It would indeed : 
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surprise o£ our readers to hear that the Hindus, who would not 
even touch a dead hody, much less dissect it, ( which is incorrect ) 

should possess any anatomical knowledge at all It is the Tantras 

that furnish us with some extraordinary pieces of information concern- 
ing the human body. ...But of all the Hindu Sh^stras e-vtant, the 
Tantras lie in the greatest obscurity.... The Tantrik theory, on which 
the well-known Yoga called ‘Sbatchakrahhcda’ is founded, supposes the 
existence of six main internal organs, called Chakras or Padmas, all 
hearing a special resemblance to that famous flower, the lotus. These 
arc placed one above the other, and connected by three imaginary 
chains, the emblems of the Ganges, the YamnnA, and the Sarasvatl.... 
Such is the obstinacy with which the Hindus adhere to these erroneous 
notions, that, even when we show them by actual dissection the non- 
existence of the imaginary Chakras in the human hody, they will 
rather have recourse to excuses revolting to common-sense than acknow- 
ledge the evidence of their own eyes. They say, with a shamelessness 
unparalleled, t hat these Padmas exist as long a.s a man lives, but dis- 
aj.pcar the moment he dies’'. This alleged “Shamelessness” reminds 
me of the story of a doctor who told my father “that he had performed 
many post 7no i tems and had never yet discovered a soul/’ 

The petals of the lotuses vary being A, 6, 10, 12, 16, 2 respectrvely ; 
commencing from the Mfilftdhftra and ending with Ajna. There are 
50 in all, as are the letters of the alphabet which are ur the petals ; 
that is the M&trikft are associated with the Tattvas since both are 
products of the same creative Cosmic Process manifesting either as 
physiological or psychological function. It is noteworthy that e 
number of the petals is that of the letters leaving, ^ ^ ^ 

the Yaidik La and that these 50 multiplied by 20 are in e p 
«tth.Sah«r5« . wwd. i,,H«b.Wy only mdieatm ot mult.- 

tucle ^.Bd magBitude. 

be asked do the petals vary in nnittbw^ Why 
instance are tmere 4 rn the Chakra is 


answer g*vcn is ^ that 

determined by the number and position of . the vital 

Chakra. Thus four Nftdls surrounding' and- passing t g tt y* 

dements of the Muladhar^ Chakra give it the appearanoO^of a lotus 
Strplls. The pet.ls.are thus con^gnrations made - ..e no.tion 
of NMls at any particular centre. These N^dls are ^ 
are known to tlie Yaidya or Medina! SMstras. The latter- g 
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P^iysi’cal nerves. But the former here spoken of are called Yoga-n^Jjg 
Md are subtle channels ( Vivara) along which the Pranik currents flow 
Oe term N4dl comes from the root “Nad'’ which means motion. The 
o r 18 filled with an uncountable number of Nddts. If they T^ere 
revealed to the eye the body would present the appearance of a highly 
complicated chart of ocean currents. Superfically the water seem^one 
an t,he same. But examination shows that it is moving with varyinar 
cokim^* directions. All these lotuses exist in the spinal 

An Indian physician and sanskritist has in the Guy’s Hospital 
azette expressed the opinion that better anatomy is given in the 

aff I have 

empted elsewhere to eo-relate present and ancient anatomy and 

P ysio ogy. I can, however, only here mention some salient points. 

dividrs**ff vertebral column. Western Anatomy 

theorv Ba ° it is to be noted in corroboration of the 

Ze Cb^r """"1 these correspond with the regions in which the 

or on central spinal system comprised the brain 

or enoephalon contained within the skuIUfn 77 « 

Manas, W Ohal,« and feT.wJ T 7 
sttending tr»a the upper l„d„ of 7 “'1 

deecendihg to the „<„„d l„iw Sr 7 “”'’f ““ 

callArT fbo <?/«.« ■ / T.r. teura where it tapers to a point 

^ti 8 Jilum termtnale. Within the ortino -^1. 3 ^ 

of erev and TOb?+A h- 1.L tue spine is the cord, a compound 
grey and wkte brain matter in which are the five lower Chakras 
It 18 noteworthy that the filum terminal \r,. c ‘'e lower t-naxras. 

mere fibrous cord, an unsuitable vehiVl • thought to be 

dhAra^hakra and Kundali Shakti. Recem^^mic*' for the Mulfl- 

bave, however, disclosed the existence of , ?’‘®’^®®°opic investigations 

in the filum ierminale which represents tbA « 7 matter 

According to western scieuoA I , of the Mftlfldhte. 

between the penphery and the centres of sAu«.r I conductor 

also an independent centre or gronn of * bat is^^ ^ ^ 

NSd.r..th.ce„te«tthe.piJif ““‘f » » 

...dvara or Gste of Brshorsn. A. 

of the Chakras all that can be said with arnr rt ^ P relations 

are tor,. . Wo the MasdlSrs. Wo rZonTrt 

digestive cardiac and respiratory functions' 

centres the Ijna (with its associated Chakiasl’ and 7 1 

yarioiis forms of cerebral activity endmg m ti reimsA^ f * 
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ness therein gained through Yoga. The N«ldls on each sjde called IdS 
and Pingald are ihe left and right sympathetic cords crossing the 
central column from one side to the other making at the Ajnd with the 
Sushumn& a three-hild knot called Trivoni ; which is said to be the spot 
in the Medulla whore the sympathetic cords join together and whence 
they take their Origin. The.se Kidts together with the two lobed Ajna 
and the Sushumna forming the figure of tlie caJucetts of the God 
Mercury which is said by some to represent them. 

How then does this Yoga compare with others? 

It will now be asked what are the general principles which underlie 
the Yoga practice above described. How is it that the rousing of 
Kimdalinl -Shakti and Her union with Shiva effects the state of ecstatic 
union (Samadhi) and spiritual experieucc which is alleged. The reader 
who has understood the general principles recorded in the previous 
essays should, if ho have not already divined it, readily appreciate the 

answer here given. 


In the first place there are two main lines of Yoga namely 
Dhyana or Bhavani Yoga and Knr.dali Yoga the subject of 

this work ; and there is a marked difference between the two. 
The first class of Yoga is that in which ecstasy ( Samadhi ) is 

attained by intellective processes (Krija jnana) of meditation and 
the like with the aid it may be oi auxiliary processes of Mantra 
or Hathayoga (other than the rousing of Kundalt Shakti) and by 
detachment from the world ; the second stands apart as that portion 
of Hatha Yoga in which, though intellective processes are not neglected, 
the creative and sustaining Shakti of the whole body is actually and 
truly united with the Lord Consciousness. The Togt makes Her 
introduce Him to Her Lord and enjoys the bliss of union through Heu 
is he who arouses Her, it is She who gives Jn^na for She is 
The JDhyana Yogi gains what acquaintance with the 
supreme state his own meditative powers can give him and knows not 
the enjoyment of union with Shiva in and through^ 

Body-Power. The two forms of Yoga differ both as to method and 
result. The Hathayogl regards his Yoga and its fruit as the highest. 
Perhaps the Jniuayogl may think similarly of his own. 
is so renowned that many seek to know Her. Having studied^the 
theory of this Yoga I have often been asked “Whether one can get on 
without it.” The aswer is “It depends upon what you are looking for. ^ 
If you want to . rouse Kundali Shakti to enjoy the bliss of union of 
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SJiiva‘ and Shafcfci througli Her and to gaiii' the accornpaiiying Potrersf 
(Siddhi) it is- obvious that this end can- only be achieved by the- ¥oga' here 
described* But if. Uberationds sought without desire for- union throuo-h* 
Eundall then such Yoga is not necessary ; for liberation may be obtained 
by pure Jn^nayoga through detachmentj the exercise, and’ then the 
stilling ofc the mind- without any reference to the central Bodily-Power 
at all. Instead, of setting out in and from- the world to unite with 
Shiva, the Jn3.nayogl to attain this result detaches himself - from- the 
world. The one is the path of enjoyment and the other of asceticism. 
Sam^dhi may also be attained on the path of devotion ( Bhakti ) as on 
that of knowledge. Indeed the highest devotion (Parabhakti ) is not 
different from knowledge. Both are -realisation. But whilst liberation 
( Mukti ) is attainable by either method there are other marked differ- 
ences between the two. A Dhyflna Yogi should not neglect his body 
knowing that as he is both mind and matter each reacts the one upon 
the other. N%lect or mere mortification of " the body is more apt’ to 
produce disordered imagination than a true spiritual experience. He is 
not consented' however! wjithi the body in'"' the‘'sense‘‘ that the* Hathayogl 
1®^ It IS possible bO- he a suceesstul Hhy^nayngl^ and yet- to hn- w^ak'-ih- 
body.andi health',’, sick,- and. shortlivedts- His bbdyt and not he ' himself' 
determinesmhen hoshali die.- He' cannot die at- will. When herisin * 

Sam^dhi, HundalliShaktlis still sleeping m* the -id/ulddhdra' and* nenc’of - 

the physical symptoms and psychical bliss,-, or powers'- ^ Siddhi) - 
described as -accompanying Her rousing are observed ' in his - case. The 
Eestasis which, he calls “Liberation while yet living’ ( Jivanmukta ) is 
not antate; like that of real liberation. He may be still subject to a 
snffermg.body; frotn-which he escapes only at-death, when- if at all, he 
is liberated. . His ecstasy is in the- nature of-a meditation • which paLes 
into the Void iBbavana samadhi) effected through - negation ot all thought- 
form (ehittavritti)', and detachment from the- world j ^a c6iffparativelyr 
negative process in which the positive a^ of raising the central poorer of- 
the body takes no -part. By his- effort the mind which is a produet of - 
Kundalinl as Prakriti Shakti' together- with its worldlydesires- is-stilled 

so that the veil produced by mental funetioning is removed fi-om Cons' ' 
oionsness. In Layayoga Hundalinl Herself when- roused by the - 
Yogi (for such rousing is his act and-- part ) achieves -for him - 

illuttiinatioii. 


But why it may be asked should one trouble oTCt the body aud its 
Central Power, the more particularly that there are nnastial risks and 

difficalties involved ? The answer has> been' already given— .alleged 
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pletene.ss and certainty of realisation through the agency of the Power 
which is knowledge itself ( JnSuartlpa shakti ), an intermediate acquisi- 
tion of Powers C Siddhi ) and intermediate and final enjoyment. This 
answer may however usefully be developed as a fundamental principle 
of the Shfikta Tantra is involved. 

rhe Shakta Tantra claims to give both enjoyment ( Bhukti ) in this 
and the next world and liberation ( Mukti ) from all worlds. This claim 
is based on a profoundly true principle. If the ultimate reality is the 
One which exists in two aspects of quiescent enjoyment of the Self in 
liberation from all form and active enjoyment of objects ; that is as 
pure Spirit and Spirit in matter, then a complete union with Reality 
demands such unity in both of Its aspects. It must be knovvn both 
“here” ( Iha ) and "there” ( Amufra ). When rightly apprehended and 
practised, there is truth in the doctrine which teaches that man should 
make the best of both worlds. There is no real incompability between 
the two provided action is taken in conformity with the universal law of 
manifestation. It is held to be false teaching that happiness hereafter 
can only be had by absence of enjoyment now, or in deliberately sought- 
for suffering and mortification. It is the one Shiva who is the Supreme 
Blissful experience and who appears in the form of man with a life of 
mingled pleasure and pain. Both happiness here and the bliss of 
liberation here and hereafter may be attained, if the identity of these 
Shivas be realised in every human act. This will be achieved by 
making every human function without exception a religious act of 
sacrifice and worship ( Yajna ). In the ancient Vaidik ritual enjoyment 
by way of food and drink was preceded and accompained by ceremonial 
sacrifice and ritual. Such enjoyment was the fruit of the sacrifice and 
the gift of the gods. At a higher stage in the life of a S3.dhaka it is 
oiBEered to the One from whom all gifts come and of whom the Devat^s 
are inferior limited forms. Bat this offering also involves a dualism 
from which the highest Monistic (Advaita) Sidhan^ of the Sli^kta- 
Tantra is free. Here the individual life and the world life a 
as one- And so the Tantrik Sidhaka when eating or drinking or ful- 
filling any other of the natural functions of the body does so saying and 
believing Shivo’ham am Shiva^^ Bhairavo^ham am Bhairava’* 
Sdham am She^^ It is not merely the separate individual who thus 
acts and enjoys. It is Shiva who does so in and f hr augh bim. Such 
ah one recognises, as has been well said, that his life and the play of all 
its activities are not a thing apart to be held and pursued egotistically 
for its and his own separate sake, as though enjoyment was something 
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to be seized from life by his own unaided strength and with a sense of 
separatedness ; but his life and all its activities are conceived as part of 
the Divine action in nature ^ Shakti manifesting and operating in the 
form of man. He realises in the pulsing beat of his heart the rhythm 
which throbs through and is the sign of the Universal Life, To neo-lect 
or to deny the needs of the body^ to think of it as something not dMiie 
is to neglect and deny that greater life of which it is a part ; and to 
falsify the great doctrine of the unity of all and of the ultimate identity 
of Matter and Spirit. Groverned by such a concept even the lowliest 
physical needs take on a cosmic significance. The body is Shakti. Its 
needs are Shakes needs ; when man enjoys it is Shakti who enjoys 
through him. In all he sees and does it is the Mother who looks and 
acts. His eyes and hands are Hers. The whole body and all its func- 
tions aie Hei manifestation. To fully realise Her as such is to perfect 
this particular manifestation of Hers which is himself. Man when 
seeking to be the master of himself so seeks on all the planes physical, 
mental and spiritual ; nor ca,n they he severed for they are all related 
being but differing aspects of the one , all pervading Consciousness. 
Who is the more divine ; he who neglects and spurns the body or mind 
that he may attain some fancied spiritual superiority or he who rightly 
cherishes both as forms of the one Spirit which they clothe ? Realisation 
is more speedily and truly attained by discerning Spirit in and as all 
being and its activities, than by fleeing from and casting these aside as 
being either unspiritual or illusoryand impediments in the path. If not 
rightly conceived they may be impediments and the cause of fall; other- 
wise they become instruments of attainment ; and what others are there 
to hand ? And so the KuMrnava Tantra says ''Ey what men fall by 
that they rise.” When acts are done in the right feeling and frame 
o£ mind (Bhiva) those acts give enjoyment (Bhukti) and the repeated 
and prolonged Bhdva produces at length that divine experience (Tattva- 
jn^ua) which is liberation. When the Mother is seen all things She 
is at length realised as She is when beyofid^^m. all. 

These general principles have their ‘ more frequent application in 
the life of the world before entrance on the path of Yoga proper. The 
Yoga here described is however-also an application of these same princi- 
ples in so far as it is claimed that thereby both Bhukti and Mukti are 
attained. Ordinarily it is said that where there is Yoga there is Bhoo-a 
(enjoyment) but in K aula teaching Yoga is Bhoga and Bhoga is Yoga 
and the world itself becomes the seat of liberation (Yoga bhogayate 

mokshajate sangs^ra'^)* 


By tlie lower processes of Hatlmyoga it is soiiglit to attain a perfect 
physical body whicli will also be a wholly fit instrument by which the 
mind may function. A perfect mind again approaches^ and in Samddhi 
passes iiito;, Pure Consciousness itself. The Hathayogl thus seeks a 
body wdiich shall be as strong as steel, healthy, free from suffering 
and therefore long-lived. Master of the body he is master of both life 
and death. His lustrous form enjoys the vitality of youth. He lives 
as long as he has tlie will to live and enjoy in the world of forms. 
His death is the ^‘^death at wilF^ wben making the great and wonderfully 
expressive gesture of dissolution (Sanghdni Mudri) he grandly departs. 
But it may be said the Hathayogts do get sick and die. In the first place 
the full discipline is one of difficulty and risk and can only be pursued 
under the guidance of a skilled G-uru. As the Goraksha Sanghit4 says, 
unaided and unsueessful practice may lead not only to disease but 
death. He who seeks to conquer theLord of Death incurs the risk, on 
failure, of a more speedy conquest by Him. All who attempt this Yoga 
do not of course sticceed or meet with the same measure of success. 
Those who fail not only incur the infirmities of ordinary men but others 
brought on by practices which have been ill pursued or for which they 
are not fit. Those again who do succeed, do so in varying degree. One 
may prolong his life to the sacred age of 84, others to 100, others yet 
further. In theory at least those who are perfected (Siddha) go from 
this plane when they will. All have not the same capacity or oppor- 
tunity through want of will, bodily strength, or circumstance. All 
may not be willing or able to follow the strict rules necessary for 
success. Nor does modern life offer in general the opportunities for so ♦ 
complete a physical culture. All men may not desire such a life or 
may think the attainment of it not worth the trouble involved. Some 


may wish to be rid of their body and that as speedily as possible. It is 
therefore said that it is easier to gain liberation than deathlessness. 
The former may be had by unselfishness, detachment from the world 
moral and mental discipline. But to conquer death is harder than this 
for these qualities and acts will not alone avail. He 
conquer holds life in the hollow of one hand, and if be be a successful 
(Siddha) Yogi, liberation in the other. He has enjoyment and liberation. 
He is The Emperor who is Master of the World and the Possessor of 
the Bliss which is beyond all worlds. Therefore it is claimed by the 
Hathayogi that every S^dhani is inferior to Hathayog^. 

The Hathayogi who works for liberation does so through the Yoga 
Siiclliaa4 here described wliioli gives both enjoyment and liberation. 
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At every centre to which he rouses Kundaliut ■ 
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rendanng of Vedantic Truth from this practical poiat of view aad 
represents the world-process as a polarization in Consciousness itself. 
This polarity as it exists in and as the body is destroyed by Yoga 
which disturbs the equilibrium of bodily consciousness which is the 
result of the main tenance of these two poles. In the human body the 
potential pole of Energy which is the Supreme Power is stirred to 
action, on which the moving forces ( dynamic Shakti ) supported by it 
are drawn thereto and the whole dynamism thus engendered moves 
upward to unite with the quiescent Consciousness in the Highest 
Lotus. 


There is a polarisation of Shakti into two forms — static and 
dynamic. In a correspondence I had with Professor Pramatha Nath 
Mukhopddhylya on this subject he very well developed this point and 
brought forward some suitable illustrations of it of which I am glad 
to avail myself of. He pointed out that in the first place in the mind 
or experience this polarisation or polarity is patent to reflection : namely 
the polarity between pure Chit and the Stress which is involved in it. 
This Stress or Sliakti devehqxs the mind through an infinity of forms 
and changes, themselves involved in the pure unbounded Ether of 
Consciousness, the Chiddk4sha. This analysis exhibits the primordial 
Shakti in the same two polar forms as before, static and dynamic. Here 
the polarity is most fundamental and approaches absoluteness, though, 
of course, it is to be remembered that there is no absolute rest except 
in pure Chit. Cosmic energy is in an equilibrium which is relative 
and not absolute# Passing from mind let us take matter. The atom of 
modern science has, as I have already pointed out, ceased to be an atom 
in tlic sense of an indivisible unit of matter. According to the electron 
theory the so-caHed atom is a miniature universe resembling our solar 
system. At the centre of this atomic system we have a charge of 
positive electricity round which a cloud of negative charges called 
Electrons revolve, The positive and negative charges hold each other 
in check so that the atom is in a condition of equilibraited energy and 
does not ordinarily break up, though it may do so on the dis^ 
which is the characterisuic of all matter; but winch is so olearly manifest 
in radio-activity of radium. Wo have thus here again a positive charge 
at rest at the centre and negative charges in motion round about the 
centre. What is thus said about the atom applies to the whole eosmic 


System and universe. In the v 
the Sun and that system itself 


ang mass ar 


some 


warld-system the planets re volve round 
f is probably ( taken as a whole ) a 
relatively static centre until we arrive 
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Pritliivl the last of the Tattvas. First She creates mind and then 
matter. This latter becomes more and more dense. It has been sug- 
gested that the Mahfibhutas are the Densities of modern science : — Air 
density associated with the maximum velocity of gravity ; Fire density 
associated with the velocity of light; Water or fluid density associated 
with molecular velocity and the equatorial velocity of the earth's 
rotation : and Earth density that of basalt associated with the Newtonian 
velocity of sound. However this be, it is plain that the BbAtas repre- 
sent an increasing density of matter until it reaches its three dimen- 
sional solid form. When Shakti has created this last or Prithivi Tattva 
what is there further for Her to do ? Nothing. She therefore, then 
again rests. She is again coiled which means that She is at rest. “At 
rest” again means that She assumes a static form. Shakti, however, is 
never exhausted, that is, emptied into any of its forms. Therefore 
Kundalt Shakti at this point is, as it were, the Shakti left over (though 
yet a plenum) after the Prithivi, the last of the BhAtas has been created. 
We have thus MahAkundall at rest as Chidrupinl Shakti in the Sahas- 


rira the point of absolute rest ; and then the body in which the relative 
static centre is Kundall at rest and round this centre the whole of the 
bodily forces move. They are Shakti and so is Eundall Shakti. The 
difference between the two is that they are Shakti in specific differen- 
tiated forms in movement ; and Kundall Shakti is undifferentiated 
residual Shakti at rest, that is, coiled. She is^ colled in the Mffia- 
db^ra, which means fundamental support, and which is at the same time 
the seat of the Prithivi or last solid Tattva and of the residual Shakti or 
Kundaliul. The body may, therefore, be compared to a magnet with 
two poles. The MAiadhira, in so fai as it is the seat of Kundall Shakti, 
a comparatively gross form of Chit (being Ohit-Shakti and M&y&- 
Shakti) is the static pole in relation to the rest of the body which is 
dynamic. The “working” that is the body necessarily presupposes and 
finds such a static support ; hence the name MAlidh^ra, ^ In one sense 
the static Shakti at the MAHdhara is necessarily co-existent with the 
creating and evolving Shakti of the body ; because the dynamic aspect 
or pole can never be without its static counterpart. In another sense it 
is the residual Shakti left over after such operation. 

What then happens in the acomplishment of this Toga 
static Shakti is affected by Pran%4ma and other Yogic processes and 
becomes dynamic. Thus when completely dynamic ^that is when 
Kundall unites with Shiva in the Sahasr&ra the polarisation of the body 
way. The two poles are united in one and there is the state of 
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dynamic equivalent becoraes the converged dynamic equivalent along' 
the axis. What, according to this view, ascends, is not the whole 
Sliakti but an eject like condensed lightning, which at length reaches 
the Pararaa Shivasth^na, There the Central Pow-er which upholds 
the individual world-consciousness is merged in the Supreme Conscious- 
ness* The limited consciousness transcending the passing concepts of 
worldly life directly intuits the unchanging Reality which underlivea 
the whole phenomenal flow. When Kundall Shakti sleeps in the 
Mfilidh^ra, man is awake to the world ; when she awakes to unite, and 
does unite, with the supreme static Consciousness which is Shiva, then 
consciousness asleep to the world and is one with the Light of all 
things. 

Putting aside detail, the main principle appears to be that when 
^^wakened Kundall Shakti either Herself ( or as my friend suggests 
in Her eject ) ceases to be a static Power which sustains the world- 
consciousness the content of which is held only so long as She ^^sleeps’^: 
and when once set in movement is drawn to that Other static centra 
in the Thousand Petalled Lotus ( SahasrAra ) which is Herself in union 
with the Shiva-consciousness or the consciousness of ecstasy befyond 
the world of forms. When Kundall ^Sleeps^^ man is awake to thii 
world. When She ^‘'aw’-akes^' he sleeps that is loses all conseiousnesi 
of the world and enters his causal body. In Yoga he passes beyond to 
formless Consciousness. x: 

I have only to add, without further discussion of the point, that 
practitioners of this Yoga claim that it is higher than any other and 
that the SamAdhi (ecstasy) attained thereby is more perfect. The reason 
which they allege is this. In DhjAnayoga ecstasy takes place through 
detachment from the world and mental concentration leading to vacuity 
of mental operation (Vritti) or the uprising of pure Consciousness 
unhindered by the limitations of the mind. The degree to which this 
unveiling of consciousness is effected depends upon the meditative 
powers ( JnAnashakti ) of the SAdhaka and the extent of his detaclimenA 
from the worid. On the other hand Kundall who 
who is therefore JnAnashakti Herself produces, when aTOkened^^^^l^ 
Yogi, full JnAna for him* Secondly m the SamAdhi of DhyAnayo^^^^ 
there is no rousing and union of Kundall Shakti with the accompanying 
bliss and acquisition of special Powers ( Siddhi )* Purther in Kundall 
Yoga there is not merely a SamAdhi tihrough meditation but through 
the central power o£ the Jlva a power which carries with it the forces 
of both body and wind. The union in that eenie is claimed to be more 

" 'a, , 
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complete th»n that ejjftcted through mental methods only. Though in 
both oases bodily consciousness is lost, in Kundaliyoga not only the 
mind but the body in so far as it is represented by its central power 
( or may be its eject ) is actually united with Shiva. This union 
produces, an enjoyment (Bhukti) which the Dhy&nayogi does not 
po^ess, -Whilst Doth the Divya Yogtr and the Vira Sadhilka have 
®njoyment ( Bhukti ) that of the former is said to be infinitely more 
intense, being an experience of Bliss Itself. The enjoyment of the 
Vlra Sidhaka is but a reflection of it on the physical plane, a welling up 
of the true Bliss through the deadening coverings and trammels 
of matter Again, whilst it is said that both have liberation 
( Mukti ) this word is used in V tra Sfldhanfl in a figurative sense only, 

iiidicating a bliss which is the nearest approach on the physical plane 

^ iiiat of Mukti and a Bh^va or feeling of momentary union of 
c^hiya and Shakti which ripens in the higher Yoga Sfldhana into the 
bteml hberation of the Yogi. He in its fullest and literal sense has 

both enjoyment (Bhukti ) and liberaiion (Mukti). Hence its claim to 
be the Umpmor of all Yogas. 

However this may be I leave at this point the subject with the 

at others will continue the enquiry 1 have here initiated. It 

^ other matters in the Tantra Shflstra seem to me ( whatever he 

their mharent value), worthy of an investigation which they have not 
yet received. 



SOME CONCLUSIONS. 


I will conclude ttis series o£ lectures by some general practical 
observations upon the utility of the doctrines exposed for the SMstra ia 
essentially practical and in full contact both with life and its renu&oia* 
tion. Its watch-word is Kriyd or action. 


It has been rightly said that a general character of Indian 
civilization is its spiritual Outlook on life, devotion to religious practice, 
and metaphysical aptitudes; though to-day there are to be found, 
those who in bar ot this country’s advancement are ready to call in-- 
question the possession by its people of any quality or Worth ; and thus 
we now hear of the so-called “spirituality” of India in inverted oominas. 
A recent English book ( ‘India and the future’ by William Archer ) 
now on its way to this country works as (1 read from a review) with 
another tactie. If decries the worth of Indian spirituality and its diVinO 


knowledge : says that Her ancient metaphysie (described as “Mere 
luxurious cerebration”) will not do ; that her nobleidealism is an amassing, 
illusion and her popular religion “the lowest professed and practised by 
any people that purports to have risen above savagery” and so forth. You 
are then invited to throw out the poisonous stuff about India’s glorious 
past, to give up your inheritance, and to receive in return the mess of 
political pottage which he offers to you. In other words, surrender your 
souls and your culture, make yourself one with its author’s people and 
then they (he says) will accept you as their “civilized” equal; for you are 
said to be as yet barbarous. Were I an Indian I should never 
surrender my soul to any. Of what value is any gift when to obtain it 
you must cease to be yourselves. It is, however, absurd to talk as 
some do as though India produced nothing but Sadhus, Yogis, Mahftt- 
m&s, philosophers and the like. The life of India ( I speak of the- 
past) has displayed itself in all aotivities. It has meditated both As 

Lman of r^gL and of philosophy but it has 

sphere of activity. There have been the spleudiff Gomtr^^ rf 

Kingdoms and Empires, skilful administration ( Rajadharma ) practical 

antonomies of village and communal life ( Prajadharma ) prowess m 

war and in the chase, scientific work, a world commerce and prosper^, 
agriculture, a monumental and sumptuous, art ( where ..c^^ 
stronger and more brilliant colour ? ) and a life 6f poetry,^ emotion and 

passion both written and loved, li m 
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India’s life that the same land of ascetic austerity produced tha 
Kima Shdstra, (erotic sculptures), and kindred literature and art. 

For sometime past and even to-day we have to tell a different story 
Those who believe Karma must know that the present conditions are 
due to the collective Indian Karma and not to the Ruling Power or 
to anything else. For had that Karma been good, our Power would 
not have been here. Therefore is religion a nation-builder. Yet what 

has been may be again by the aid of some of the Sh4strie principles of 
■which I have spoken. ^ 

Few can be and few should, therefore, attempt to be Yogis. The- 
bulk of men are so firmly implanted in this enjoyable world that they 
are loathe to leave i» even when suffering. Few, again, care, or have- 
the capacity, for philosophy. Most are more than sufficiently oocumad 
m getting though the ordinary life of the day. That life is getting 
harder and harder. ]tis with grinding labour that most can keeJ 
toemselyes alive. Even where there is the desire, there is little oppor- 
unity to carry out the lengthy and complicated rituals of a more 
Wed age. But our life is not wholly dependant on, or concerld 
with, externals. We can make good Karma and so alter ourselves and ou^ 
n^yonment. Those who speak of Karma as being ^inexorable” and 
wbo liken It to tbe physical law of causality misunderstand the doctrine 

tow can anyone be liberated? The will is free j 

ennerfort i will gain the strength to rise 

uperior to adverse circumstance which is often but tbe cumbering relH 

contest with evil surroundings but they become creative to produce an 
extenor world in harmony with their intei-ior spirit and L desires. 

>11 .ot», with the WorU-Sod S ™ f " 

InowWg, faith in oi it T- T 

xsnt this statement is trap nf + 1 ,.. 1 . , « “oc possime. 

i»I«-ng ilsalf «p.n and n„aLtiif,r“ . ^ 

^..gh a. WMga that iJirZ; ‘p 

^panch. Shakti (and n»a nth.,) which ZS. th^T, “ 

Mm IS tkis a a? -p rr ^ ^ tw whole universes 

Power, drifting here and in 

lito, or he aav consoio,,^!, "f !■ cross-currents of the stream 

ae may cousczously unify himself wito 


ttjad evoke it to strengthen himself and modify the surrounding world. 
This is the life of action and energy when Shakti displays itrelf pier- 
cing through the veil and inertia of Tamoguna, thrilling the mind with 
the thought “Saham” — “1 am She”. To realise this it is not necessary 
to abandon the world. The universe is Shakti Herself in that form. 
All that is needed is to know this and to act with such knowledgs. 
There are tliose who speak of abandoning all on some future day think- 
ing thus only to entirely place themselves at, as they call it the Mother's 
Feet. Such think that their desire for worldly prosperity, for wife, 
children, relations, friends and self is something which stand in the 
way of Her service. This is an essential error- "Why should such 
desire stand in the way of entire service ? It might if we looked upon 
the world as mere unconscious M5.y§,. But it is Shakti. Wife and 
children and all else are Her and seryiee of them is service nf Hey. 
It is the one Devt who appears in the form of all. Service of the Devi 
in any of Her aspects is as much worship as are the traditional forms 
of ritual llp4sanll. This is not to say that these may, therefore^ be 
neglected. India also is one of Her forms — a specific Shakti, the 
BhArata Shakti. Those who merely talk of the difference between its 
peoples have not seen beyond the surface of things. Those who have 
will have experienced a peculiar influence shed by this country alone. 
So much is this so that an English writer of great insight has said 
that the contrast is not between the Bast and West but between India 
and the rest of the world. It is not without reason, therefor, that it 
has been called a Ptmya-bbumi and Karma-bhurai. Service of that 
Mother- form is that aspect of religion which is called true patriotism, 
lire whole of man’s life may thus be made the worship of Her. The 
Siddhi Or result of such worship is all worldly-prosperity and that 
Chittashuddi which leads through Yoga to libei*ation from the world 
of form. The Devi is both formless and form. Union may be had 
with Eeality in either of its aspect in Bhukti as in Mukti, in enjoyment 
as well as liberation. The former is the Sthffla (gross)j^ 

Stikshma Sdmarasya (subtle union)* Bor the 

read into all things gross meanings it is necessary to 

ment ( Bhoga) is not merely /®eer ^and Skittles/’ Enjoyment is 

the life of and in form; in fact all being except 

The mass of men are worshippers of the Srishtiriipft Deti. Those 
in whom all worldly desires are burnt, seek the Formless through tb^^ 
worship of the Sanghirar-ftpi Devi. The_ one Devi is worshipped in 
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eitLer case and the One gives the fruit desired. lathe klter instance 

liberation IS directly sought and attained; in the other it is gained 
after eating the sweet and bitter fruit of this world. From whatever 
standpoint the doctnne which I have exposed is tested, it will be found 
to be all inclusive and profound ; and to my mind singularly m accord 
or at least in harmony with, some forms of the more advanced thought 
he West. Vitality there abounds as it once did throughout the 
East. Large number of Westerns (though unconscious of it) are 
gnided in some degree by the Indian doctrine of Shakti. What the 

West now wants is a generally recognised foundation on which to base 

Its social and political structure. In this country, on the coutrarv 
there are ancient and massive foundations supporting what is soml' 
imes a weak and tumbling building like the decaying temples which 
one sees throughout the land. We all need power though some speak 
Bhghtmgly of its form as physical power. That form is however 
useful and necessary. What is true is that no force can ultimatelv 
^ a ever temporary success it may have ) suppress the truth. 
Nevertheless physical power may be necessary or useful for its establish 
ment But physical force (Kriya Shakti) in bodies must be accom- 
panied by physical energy in the form of knowledge ( Jndna Shakti > 
and all action must be infused by the spirit of the Religion of Power 
All Power must be directed to right ends. What is right is that which 
IS presently eaUed for by the evolving Spirit of Life. What can make 
such evolutionary call but Dharma itself ? All past institutions every- 
w ere tend to become hostile to life though it does not follow that their 
destruction C though this in some cases may be necessary) is the only 
remedy. The great European conflict is evidence of the necessity of 
e right use of Power. An answer is always given to those who 
question why they should do right or who do wrong. This answer is 
given by^ Dharma as the Immanent Justice of the world. Those who 
have faith in Dharma have no need to trouble. There are some who 
though professing to beUeve in God are always complaining that the 
world IS going to the Devil”. Amidst however, these ruins let India 
at time of re-building be prepared to speak with Her own and not 
^th some borrowed voice. Let Her contribution be Her own from 
Her own true civilization and not some imitation of others. Neither we 
excise _ have any true use for copies, poor or perfect though 

of Shakti will 3® and alone of worth. Tour doctrine 

J and give to the ignorantand to others 

actinty ,s 1 ^^^ the reEgious and metaphysical basis of 
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wMch they now stand in need. Now when India is about for the first 
time to be drawn into the world vortex is the moment to act. Is that 
action to be based on principles which are foreign to you can and 
will you justify what is of best in your own. It is you alone who 
can give the answer for which you will find in religion both an 
inspiration and a guide. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


^^Mr. Avalon is , so far as I am aware, a new comer in Oriental studies, but 
lie makes his entrance therein with *dclat.’ His book brilliantly inaugurates the 
study of tae lantras, the literature of which occupies a front rank in the religious 
life of Modern India. For the Tantra governs Indian beliefs, doctrines, practices, 
and Institutions. Nevertheless, the learned in Europe have hitherto put them aside, 
and have neither published any Tantrik text nor translation of them. Western 
opinion has crushed them all under the weight of a common ill-fame, and sum- 
marily condemned them as compilations which are both stupid and obscene. Mr, 
Avalon has therefore set himself to work for the rehabilitation of this calumniated 
literature, and announces for early publication a series of works on the Tantra and 
its texts. As a commencement he has selected the Mahinirvdna Tantra, notwith- 
standing, or, rather, for the very reason, that the text has already been translated 
in India by a Bengali author. For he wished to show how much light an attentive 
and serious study can shed upon the mere mechanical understanding of words. 
In his work he has not made the least(demand on European learning. He has, on 
the contrary, been able to dispense with it without prejudice to his research. On 
the other hand, he shows himself to be familiar with a considerable number of 
Tantnk works. He cites them with profusion in the original Sanskrit, and derives 
from them the explanation of technical terms of which the dictionaries do not give 
m the meaning. His translation is preceded by an Introduction of 150 pages, which 
is the most solid and exact account that has as yet been written on the doctrines 
of the Tantras, their ontology, mystical phraseology, worship, yoga, and ethics. 
All items of information given in this exposition are supported by the authorities 
he cites. We, however, greatly regret that Mr. Avalon has not added to his work 
an index of the technical terms which he defines in one or another part of his work ; 
for in that case our dictionaries would have been enriched by an extremely valuable 
supplement. The depth of the Tantrik current which runs through the whole 
range of Indian literature will only be appreciated when we are in a position to 
give precise meanings to many terms which are at present vague and without 
dednition. It is also to the Tantras with their magical invocations ( SMhan^,): 
that we must look for an explanation of all the enigmatical figures which decorate - 
in their swarming multitudes the facades of the Indian temples. 

‘‘Mr. Avalon's second volume, part of which has been written in collabofatioii 
with Ellen Avalon, has not the same range. Mr. Avalon has there gatherei 
together from various sources in the Tantras, Putinas, Mahiblifeta, etc., hymns'^ 
addressed to the ‘ Goddess,* or Devi, the most popular figure in the Indian Pan- 
theon, and the perfect symbol of the Eternal Feminine in all its innumerabk 
manifestations. The greater number of these hymns are well known even in 
Europe (amongst Orientalists be it understood), and several have been .already 
translated. But here, again, the notes with A\hich Mr. Avalon has accompained 
the text, and which are based on the commentaries or oral instructions of the 
Pandits, give us a large amount of useful explanation. Litiimtmrs will appreciates 
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the moving strains of these hymns, with their tone which is exalted and yet grave. 
The historian of religions may with confidence gather therefrom reliable materials 
for his study.” — J^evue Critique^ ( Professor Sylvaln Ldvi. ) 

*‘The Tantras have hitherto played in Indology the part of a jungle which 
everybody is anxious to avoid. It is therefore a matter of congratulation that at 
last somebody has made up his mind scientifically to explore the jungle . . . That 
these books ( including those in preparation) ( are likely to become a great boon, 
everybody will admit who knows to what an extent Mediaeval and Modern 
Hinduism are penetrated by Tantrism.” — TheosopkisL 

*‘So far scholars have fought very shy of this Tantric and Sh^kta Library and 
with good reason . . . The subject is one of the most difficult to disentangle. 
For the serious student of comparative religion, however, the Tantra is a mine of 
information . . . Sufficient has now been said to give the reader some slight 
indication of the problems and puzzles that await solution in this strange world of 
religious practice and experience contained in the Tantras. There are few who 
are in . any way competent even to study the subject ; much less to deal with it. 
Mr. Avalon is a courageous pioneer into this unknown land , , . His translation 
is therefore a very useful piece of work and practically opens up for us a new field 
of study, though perhaps the most baffling in the whole vast complex of Hindu 
religion. We wish him success in his labours.”— 

*‘Tantrik literature has been neglected by Sanskrit scholars as well as students 
ot comparative religion . . . Mr. Arthur Avalon has devoted himself to the study 
of these obscure writings with an enthusiasm worthy, some would think, of other 
Sanskrit writings as yet untranslated. One may join in his hope that much of the 
prejudice against them will disappear when the Tantras are read in their entirety 
. . , excellent translation , , , Mr. Avalon and his collaborator deserve to be 
congratulated on their success in a really difficult task.”— of India. 

These two valuable volumes for the first time try to present what may well 
be described as an inside view of a most important branch of Hindu spiritual 
culture, not only to the Western world but even to the so-called modern reader in 
Hindustan itself . . , The translators are— their apparently French pen-name 
notwithstanding— unmistakably English, but without the least little insularity 
characteristic of their race. They evidently went to the study of these uninviting 
books with an absolutely open mind, and have availed themselves of every help 
that they could get from genuine Hindu Pandits and S^dhakas in their study and 

these sacred texts. These and other volumes in preparation will 
ffirow considerabk light upon an aspect of Hindu thought and culture which has 
^ tog baffied the modern mtellect.”--*A^ 

“ These two works deal with a decadent phase of Indian religion professed bv 
ftosect of Shtoas. 

conceptions of earlier and purer beliefs often almost entirely obscured bv brainless 
which the the translator of this work extol^ and^^^^ to the world of the 



twentieth century ! It appears that this Tantra is the first to be translated into 
English, Unfortunately the programme of similar enterprises projected by the 
translator deprives us of the hope that it might also prove the I'A.sV’^-^Athenmum, 


** To speak frankly, we believe the Tantric teachings to represent the Hindu 
spirit at its very worst . , . But whatever be the merit of the Tantras from a 
moral and intellectual point of view, there can be no doubt of their immense 
influence over India, and as a document of the Hindu mind — almost at its lowest, 
we think— this translation, made with considerable skill and furnished with useful 
notes, has distinct value .’' — Luzach Oriental List 

The present translation is the first ever published in Europe of any Indian 
Tantra * . . masterly translations . . , Tantra is synonymous to many with black 
magic pure and simple. The worship of the Divine Feminine as Devi or Shakti, 
however, despite the frailty of human nature, is fraught with great possibilities 
for ennobling and dignifying the lives of men, and the ‘Hymns to the Goddess' 
especially . . . offer to the Devotee a fountain of mingled tenderness and sp len- 
dour from which many a life-giving and inspiring draught many be quaffed. We 
can therefore warmly recommend these works to the open-minded occultist and 
mystic alike -but only to such ; to all but these they will remain ‘a sealed book,’” 

~ Occuii Review. 


“ On hearing that a European -has translated a Tantrik treatise a feeling of 
disregard for his work at once comes over us ; for the Tantra is not a Shistra 
wdiich reveals its true meaning c.xcept it h:is been .studied under a Guru . . . We 
commenced reading the translation with misgivings. Happily, however, a perusal 
of it has charmed us. Tliat the author has taken every effort and care to express 
the true sense of ail that is contained in the original is patent in the translation of 
every verse. The luti oduction not only reveals the learning of the author, but fs 
also the proof that he has understood in what light Hindus regard the Tantra 
Shdstra ... He coniinenced his work with a Hindu’s heart, with a Hindu’s 
regard, and a Hindu’s faith, and so his translation is what it ought to be.” 

Speaking of the “Texts” the same Journal says: “The books have been 
edited with very great care. We have never before seen such a faultless edition 
of any 'fantra. May the labours of the workers be fruitful.”— 


“The lucid Introduction of this book is extremely valuable. The great prin- 
ciples of this Tantra which he so admirably places before the public will endure. 
The English rendering is faultless. The translators have shown consummate 
knowledge .of Sanskrit in the beautiful English rendering y v . Every 
Preface and Introduction is replete with tender sympathy lor the ancient 
ideal. The translators have given two valuable works to the Hindu world, and wa 
recommend them to all Hindu libraries and 

“In perusing the author’s Introduction to the Mahinirv^na Tantra, we have 
been truly bewildered with astonishment. We could never have dreamt that it 
was possible for a modern Christian Englishman to so fully understand such 
matters as the mode of Tantrik S4dhan4 . . . The author has learnt a great deal 
of the inner and secret doctrine of the Tantra. . . . It is no exaggeration to say 
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that we have never heard, even from any Bengali Pandit, such a clear expositbn 
of Mantra-Shakti, as that which®the author has given . . . We may certainly say 
that he could only make this impossible’ thing possible through inherent tendencies 
( Sangskara ) acquired in his previous life . . Arthur Avalon has not spoken a 
single word to satisfy himself, nor tried to explain things according to his own 
imagination. He has only given what are true inferences, according to the prin- 
ciples of Shastric reasoning . . . will create a revolution of ideas among the 
scholars of Europe, And if they commence to appreciate the Tantras it is pro- 
bable that then the Shistra may be held in greater respect in Bengal, the honre 
of Tantrik Sddhan^ ... It seems as if the World-Mother has again willed it, and 
has again desired to manifest Her power so that Arthur Avalon is studying the 
Tantras and has published so beautiful a version of the Mahanirv^na.” Sahitya 

“These Hymns, as revealing the heart of India, are sure to be of interest to 
those who sympathize with real faith and heartfelt piety ; with spiritual aspiration- 
found in whatever garb. The authors have done well in placing them before the 
English public.”— Review. 


t 


“ The present translation ’( Mahdnirvana ) is distinguished by its elegance and 
by the profound and comprehensive knowledge by which it is backed. The 
footnotes are all to the point, and contain many a valuable hint. The most 
admirable part of the book, however, is the Introduction, which contains a com- 
plete survey of the all manifold subjects treated in the book . . . contains much new 
ma,tter, and on that account must be welcome to the general reader and the 
Onentalist. We heartily congratulate Mr. Avalon on the publication of this firhe 
book, and look forward with pleasure to the books he is preparing . . . ‘Hymns 
to the Goddess ’ occupies a prominent place among the documents so far published 
of the history of religions ; for no book has yet been published in any European 
language which gives us such a deep insight into the mind of the Devi 
worshipper- as this ... The editing ( of the ‘ text » ) has been done wkfo great 


“ If we exclude the notes by the author Ave may at once say that European 
scholars will get in this book ( Mahinirvtea ) a thoroughly reliable translation of the 
text. The learned Introduction shows that the author has not only studied many 
works dealing with the so-called Tantrik doctrines, but has made himself acquaint- 
ed with the Yoga systems of later times, with a good deal of care and patience. 

IS lengthy and erudite introduction, as well as the explanatory footnotes, will 
rather have the effect of misleading the readers instead of heiping them in under- 
standing the simple purpose of the author of the MahSnirvSna ... (for) the 
^thor has considered all the Tantrik works as complementary to each other. 
We hope that m: bringing: out other works on the subject of Tantra the learned 


^ Avalon’s English translation of the MahtoirvAna Tantra is destined 

^ ^ Of oriental studies both because 

’also in the Tantra opened out a new field of 

also, m so doina -followed the orthodox interpretations 
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tbaking the least effort to inflict upon the reader, in the nam-e of the Shi,stra,' ideas' 
and aspirations which are foreign to it. This has been done in a way which 
discloses his deep insight into the Sh^stra .’^ — Calcutta University Magazine, 

**iOur first impression was one of amazement and delight As all students of 
the Shastras are aware, the Miihanirv^na is one of the most fmportant of Hindu 
philosophical works combined with elaborate ritualism, and its translation, there- 
fore, by a European involved certainly a prodigious amount of study, sympathy, 
and real understanding. Of the Introduction alone it may be said that for its 
lucidity, conciseness, directness, and for its depth of penetration and insight, ft 
may itself claim to be a standard work on the much-abused Tantras, and the 
author would have rendered Hinduism indebted ffhe nad done nothing else. It 
IS a powerful literary and philosophical production ... an unbiassed reader will 
be sure to find out how ridiculously misrepresented have been the Tantrik prin- 
dplcs and practices . . . remarkable .Sanskrit scholarship and thoroughly Hinduiied 
outlook on, and true understanding of, one of the most abstruse branches of Hindu 
thought. He has sustained a burning interest and vividly poetic interpretation 
throught his entire work. He has succeeded in his difficult enterprise . . . recom- 
mendable to writers of rare and yet perfect translations of Hindu scriptures. The 
Hymns selected are some of the most Imaginative and beautiful of all the songs 
to the Divine Mother. We have rarely come across such an illuminating exposition 
and a masterly vindication of the underlying ideas and principles of Devi worship,” 
^Prahudha Bhdraia, 

“ A task of no ordinary difficulty, but Mr. Avalon has performed it with 

remarkable success . . . His commentaries have elucidated many knotty pro- 
blems ; he has brought to our knowledge an immense store of information of 
prime importance, which has been so long hidden from us . . . the Introduction 
is a masterly dissertation on the subject, and furnishes proof of his familiarity with 
the subject, a grasp of mind, and facility of treatment which we cannot but 
admire ... he has elucidated to an extent, hitherto unattempted, some of the 
abstrusest mysticisms and obscurities of Tantrik literature, In reading his terse 
and lucid explanations of the many extremely abstruse points with which Mr. 
Avalon deals, it is impossible to realize that the writer is dealing with a subject 
which is quite foreign to the spheie in which he was born. We cannot but repeat 
an expression of thanks for the- valuable services which Mr. Avalon is rendering to 
Tantrik literature .”— Bazar Patrika. 

'll!' 

“The author has treated the subject with care and affection, and discussed the 
Shdstra in an impartial manner. In the Tantra, as in other Shdstras dealing with 
the inner life, there are passages full of technical expressions. It is, therefore, not 
difficult to realize what endless trouble the author has gone through in the endea- 
vour to master this technical language so as to enable him to write this book. 
The footnotes show that he has sought the assistance of Sidhakas versed in the 
inner meaning of the Tantra. We cannot say whether the publication to the world 
by a foreigner of these secret scriptures is a fulfilment of the prophecy contai^ 

In the Tantras, but we think that more good than evil is likely to result e 
two volumes in question deserve a very high rank among books of their class, The 
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translation is as lucid as it is complete. In its perusal we do not recognize that we 
are reading a translation at all. We heartily desire that these books should be 
warmly received by 


‘*Here, again ( ‘The Hymns’ ), as in the case of the Tantra, Mr. Avalon is a 
courageous pioneer, and deserves our grateful thanks, for he opens up still another 
field of research. One would imagine, from the ill-informed and misinformed 
animadversions on Indian religion which we meet with so frequently in the West, 
that all ended there in empty abstraction without any emotional content whatever. 
But this is not so. For one religious philosopher of that type a f abstractionism 
there are perhaps 100,000 Bhaktas in India. It is in the soul of the people that 
we must seek the main characteristics of a national religion, and not in the mind of 
the exceptional philosopher.” — T/ie Quest. 

“Personally, we are not admirers of either the Tantrik cult or literature . . . but 
it cannot be ignored by any serious student of Hinduism . . . judged from this paint 
of view, the editor, translator, and commentator are entitled to the gratitude of all 
students of religion . . , editing has been done with great care . . . with excellent 
introductions and commentaries .” — Hindustan Review. 


“We welcome these two books for more reasons than one. The Tantras 
embrace every phase of human life, and there is hardly a branch c.f learning which 
IS not covered by them. It has been the custom among some people to run down 
the Tantra Shdstra as obscene and immoral— as containing the germs of anarchy 
and disorder. It has been the custom among these superficial writers and speakers 

to opine that our Shistras are dry, intellectual speculations, which do not, in their 
higher phases, though devoid of the taint of idolatry, contain anything to touch the 
different phases of human nature. To them we recommend these two books, if 
they have a genuine desire to know our Shastras in their true aspect. They have 
been translated with great care, and are as faithful reproductions of the texts as 
translations could be. The Introduction to the Mahdnirv^na is a masterly sum- 
mary of everything that the beginner ought to know, and the footnotes to the 
translations have added greatly to the value of the book, and have made clear many 
a knotty point which the ordinary reader is obscure. We are pleased to notice that 
the learned author is bringing out other books of this class. It was through the 
efforts of European scholars that the Vedas and Darshanas were saved from 
and it was left to another European scholar to do justice to the sacred 


“These books, deaUng with the secret mysticism and magic of India, are the 

most interesting which have been published in recent years. We will in a forth- 
coimng ^mber de^ My with these volumes. Meanwhile we recommend to our 
^^^ the comprehenstve volume entitled ‘Tantra of the Great Libera tion."-yW«. 

^‘An inestimable beneat to all interested in India and Indian thought, opening 
np the vast domain of Tantrik lore, which forms one of the most important yet 
sy^y nt^lec^ regions of Sanskri tic- learning . . . the prejudice 

Sanskntist^ and the consequent distr&stdf^ 
theiroue from their Europoan.G«rus, have .beenlns 
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Tantra looked upon with disfavour by the present generation. But there is no 
denying that almost the whole of pre.seiU-day Hinduism, on both its philosophic 
and ritualistic sides, has a 'i’antrik basis . . . masterly translations and admirable 
introduction to the Tantrik system of thought and selfculture . . . with their very 
careful editing and beautiful printing in bold Devandgri characters, their handsome 


get-up and covers in red, symbolic of the Shaktas faith in the ‘mother-aspect’ of the 
Supreme, the publications in this series can vie svith all the most famous series 
of Sanskrit Te.\ts published by the premier Orientalistic societies of the world ” 

— 'fhe Calcuiia L/niversUy Mugaztne. 
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reat historian has said that it would be the unfortunate lot of some future 
scholar to wade through the disgusting details of drunkenness and debauchery, 
which were regarded as an esseuciat part of their religion by a large section of the 


Indian Couinvunity not long ago. It is a matter of congratulation that such an 
unfortunate scholar has made his appearance ... To the European reader 
unacquainted with Tantras it will reveal a new world altogether, so unlike things 
they have seen, heard, or even read; for few have heard of a religious system 
which enjoins the enjoyment of the pleasures of life, and even excessive indulgence 
in them - -a system which enjoins offerings of wine and meat and even things 
unspeakable to the Deity . . . Even the most squeamish critic is bound to pro- 
nounce this hist attempt at translating a Tantrik work into English to be a 
success . , . The footnotes will be very much appreciated, as they really elucidate- 
the ideas embodied in the words of the original in the majority of cases.”— 

( Calcutta ). 


‘Tu)r many years past the wShistra has suffered neglect’‘at the hands of both 


Indian and European scholars, and manuscripts are rapidly disappearing. This, 
with the general ignorance prevailing regarding the subject-matter of the Tantra, 
threatens to pass the Shastra itself into oblivion, and the thanks of the public, 
especially of the Hindu public, are due to Arthur Avalon for his attempt at rescumg 
them from this undeserved fate . . . Arthur Avalon changes all this. He 
penetrates into the innermost sanctum of our religion . . . dispenseSj too, with the 
supercilious and arrogant manner that is generally adopted by the European 
scholar in dealing with matters Indian. He writes in the English language, 
but the matter and method are entirely those of a devout The Express 


( Bankipore ). ■ 

**Two very welcome additions to our store of translations fmm to 
. , . It was a happy thought oh the part of Arthur -Ay^Ihh t^ prhseh^^ 
works of this ancient religion in English dress . . . extremely 


menon which is presented in the books here trahslated . . > their interpretation 
of the Hymns selected for translation is generally unimpeachable . , . The 
learned introduction consists largely in a well-ordered explanation of the stra^^^ 
terms used in Tantrik worship, knowledge of which is indispepsahle to 
taking up the subject for the first time ... We are glad to learn that Mr. Avalon 
purposes to translate more of these Tantras. Very few scholars hay^ the to 
to attempt to' task.”*--- 2^^, New York). 



^^%thur Avalon has made a very happy choice from amongst the immense 
material of- Indian literature . . . The first attempt which has been made in a 
European language to place within the reach of a wider circle of scholars one of 
the numerous Tantras, which constitute the sacred scripture of the Kali, or Sinful 
age, and which are, therefore, a highly important source for the study of present 
day orthodox Hinduism, The undertaking is as praiseworthy as it as difficult- 
praiseworthy because of the abovementioned importance which attaches to these 
magical texts, and difficult by reason of the innumerable obstacles which oppose 
the European who tries to understand and translate the technical terminology here 
employed. In this circumstance lies doubtless the reason which up to now has 
hindered the untiring band of investigators into Indian literature from approaching 
the Tantras, and it is therefore to be reckoned to the special credit of Arthur 
Avalon that he has not been deterred from his task by these difficulties . . . The 
whole work bears the stamp of consientiousness and accuracy ... In the case 
of such a translation even the best Sanskrit dictionary fails in matters of difficulty. 
It is necessary, therefore, to be familiar with commentaries on the same subject if 
we would understand what Hindu worship Is and means . . . Arthur Avalon has 
conscientiously fulfilled his obligation ; a fact which is noted, so that even the 
layman may have a notion'of the labour which has had to be expended in the com- 
pletion of this compilation. It is praiseworthy, and deserves to be specially 
mentioned, that a lady should successfully take part in so difficult an undertaking, 
and be able to help in the translation . , . For the student of religions there is, 
then, a mine opened for his inquiries, and we may therefore welcome with pleasure 
the announcement that the distinguished English Sanskritist has decided to conti- 
nue his work on the Tantras, and to publish shortly three new works on the same 
suhjecV’—Zi/^fariscAes Zentralhlatt fur Deutschiand ( F. B. ). 


Avalon is greatly daring in attempting an English version of the Tantrik 
literature describing the beliefs of the Shtoa sect worshippers of the Mother 
Goddess- This body of literature is little known to European students, partly 
because the subject is repulsive, and partly because its followers are reticent in 
communicating or interpreting their sacred books. In the present volume ( Mahd- 
nirv^na), amidst much verbiage and puerility, the reader will find valuable 
accounts of doniQgtic and temple ritual. A full Introduction and Commentary 
clears up most of the difficulties , , . We know so little of the cult of the Goddess 
Dev! that this version of the Hymns in her honour is welcome.”— 


^‘This is not the first time that the Shistras (other than the Tantra ) of the 
Hindus have been translated by European savants. Since the ‘discovery* of the 
Sanskrit language by Sir W. Jones, the attention of the learned in Europe has been 
widely drawn to other Shistras of the Hindus. But the Tantra Shistra has not 
been^so fortunate, European savants h aving been previously under the impression 
that it was utterly contemptible and full of superstition. Mr. Avalon is the first 
to attempt to remove this stigma, and he is therefore undoubtedly the oluect of 
^titude of every Hmdu . . . it is not sufficient praise to say that the translation 
CMa inirvana) is excellent and as faithful as possible, for the book has a distinc- 
^ fi^ure of its own which we wUI here describe. : . . The difierence between 

IS very ereat. T1.. surroundings, education, inclmation, and ’ 
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TOtions of the European are totally distinct from ours. Whenever, therefore, he 
, endeavours to analyze our Sb&stra, Dharma, Arts, and Literature, he judges them 
by the same standard as his own. The European savants study Indian Shistra 
with European eyes, and apply their own preformed conceptions to it. Whilst they 
show great eagerness to judge what is good and what is bad, they do not show 
any desire to ascertain the real character of our Scriptures. Where such Scrip- 
tures resemble those of the European, they call it good, and condemn it as bad 
where they differ. Taine displays this defect in the European character in the 
following observation t *Here close by us is poor Mr. Max Miiller, who, in order to 
■acclimatize the study of Sanskrit, was compelled to study in the Vedas the worship 
of a moral God-that is to say, the religion of T/Paley and Addison,^ Whether 
that be so or not I will not inquire, ray purpose being merely to illustrate how 
Europeans impose their notions either consciously or unconsciously on us. And 
thus their incomparable zeal and great labour is often lost. Mr. Avalon, howeverj 
has not so done. He did not begin his study with any preconceived notions, but 
in the true spirit of a searcher after truth. He has carefully examined the Shistra 
with Indian eyes. Abstaining from abuse, he has endeavoured to understand 
it . . . I do not wish to discuss whether the Mahinirvina Tantra is good or bad, 
or adapted to the present age or not What I have to say is that the way A. 
Avalon has dealt with it is best. . . . Praise or blame the Shdstra if you like, but 
first try to understand the subject before expressing your 
,( Sj. Uepndra Chandra Guha. ) 

‘‘It is quite true that hitherto the Tantra Shistra, or body of treatises dealing 
with the rites, ceremonies, and practices and doctrine of what we may venture to . 
call Hindu nature-worship, has hitherto been practically a closed book to Western 
scholars, and that Mr. Avalon is doing a very great service for students of com- 
parative religion by making a small part of it accessible. But it is a most difficult 
and dangerous subject in every way, and confronts us with endless problemSi 
religious, psychical, and moral, that are almost undreamed of to-day in the West. 
... Pandit Bhattachiryyas' treatise is a very able polemic filled with outbursts 
efhigh rhetorical beauty in defence of the Tantra, in which he skilfully avoids the 
abuses that cluster so thickly round the subject, and dexterously makes the. high 
ideas of Indian ptnlosophy subservient to his purpose. . . . The treatise, of 
which the present volume represents Part I. only, is the most remarkable pi o- 
nouncement on the subject which has yet appeared, and Mr. Avalon is to be 
thanked for making it accessible to Western readers. It is full of points of very 
%xt%t Quest ■: ■ ^ 

“It is strange that, though Hinduism and its sacred writings have been crid^ 
cally studied by Western scholars for nearly a century, this Tantrik phase and its 
Scriptures have been hitherto neglected, with result that very littk is known of 
them, and that little, too, is full of misconception. To the ordinary mind the 
Tantra is associated with all that is abominable in Hinduism, and its very mention 

is enough to provoke disgust This work of Mr. Avalon is a gen^ous as weH 

as a courageous task, and if at the end of his labours he succeeds m removing 
<sven something of the stigma which attaches to the name of Tantra he will have 
achieved no ordinary tritiinph, , . . This particular corner of the fiold of Sanskrit 
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s virgin soil, and Mr. Avalon lias entered upon it with enthusisam, and persists 
in it with a doggedness that augurs well for his final success. His programme of 
operations has already met with discouragement from what we may call the ortho- 
dox school of philologers, and one critical authority lather uncritically said that he 
was devoting his years to the elucidation of ‘brainless hocus pocus.’ But we are 
glad to see that his labours have been highly extolled in Bengal, the present home 
of Tantrism* which is delighted at the disinterested efforts of an Englishman to 
vindicate their faith and its underlying philosophy before the learned world. One 
trait of his scholarship is that he does not treat the Tantra writings as 
merely to be understood with the aid of the Sanskrit dictionary and grammar. He 
has studied them as living human documents expounded by indigenous Pandits 
...a skilful exposition (‘Principles of Tantra’) of Tantrik doctrines by one 

of these Pandits themselves ... it is very trenchant .”-— Times of India 
( Bombay ). 


The appearance of Arthur Avalon as an exponent and defender of the Tantras 
IS a momentous event in the history of Sanskrit research. No better or sturdier 
champion the Tantras could secure in modern times, and his powerful grasp of the 
Tantrik philosophy and ritualism, his thorough appreciation of the Tantrik ideals 
and methods, his unabating energy and zeal in tackling the Tantrik mysteries, 
mpre than justify in us the hope that educated minds in the East as well as West 
will be ere long disabused of all that mass of prejudice that they have allowed to 

the name of Tantra. It is needless to point out that this noble 
vindication of the Tantras redounds directly to the benefft of Hinduism as a whole ; 
for Tahtrikism in its real sense is nothing but the Vedic religion struggling with 
wonderful success to reassert itself amidst all those new problems of religious life 

which later historical events and developments thrust upon it. . . . 
X — ( 'Principles of Tantra’ ) Mr. Avalon has not only fully 
aintamed the tradin merits in his translation, but. has again brought 

out before the world of Sanskrit research another testimony of his wonderful 
amount of study and insight in the shape of another Introduction, no less profound 

'Tantra of the Great Liberation.’ But 
the most noteworthy feature of this new Introduction is his appreciative presen- 

tat^ of the or about the antiquity and the importance of the Tantras, 

^it IS impossible to overestimate the value of this Tresentatiom'’-i^n?^?^^;5a 

_ “Mr, Avalon has not only rendered a great service to Indian literature, but 
bom obscunty the life-work (‘Principles of Tantra’ ) of that great 
^pdit, -rae cOTing merit of his work consists in this-that it is, to the best 
a.first handbook of Tantra written straight out of personal experience. 
«4sShS^ ^^“ w and acuteness Mr. Avalon unites a far more 
^ ^ than we have ever encoun- 

with hundreds of educated Europeans, in any other 
;hi^ class. . . , - A Work pf this nature, the 

t m e so 1 substance of Tantrik principles, cannot hut be beheficial 

^rifa Sojar PtUriht - ^ oe Denenciai. — 
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‘‘‘The book chosen by Mr. Avalon for introducing the West to the study of the 
Tantras is, at all events an extraordinary work. . . , The author has written the 
book with his life-blood, as it were, and it is impossible not to feel sympathy with 
him. . . . There is perhaps no one living at present from whom we may get so 
much solid information on the subject concerned than from Sj. Shiva Chandra, 
author of this work. ... A. Avalon^s scholarly Introduction and Preface contain 
an able and exhaustive criticism of the various unfavourable opinions on Tantrism 
which have so far come forth in the West, These at least should be read by every- 
body interested in Indian religions.” — Tha CommonweaL 

“Most of those who know India know what moral and social results have been 
associated with Tantrik rites, and it may be doubted whether, even as an historical 
document, this long, obscure, and repulsive apology (‘Principles of Tantra') 
was worth the considerable labour of translation and annotation.” — Spectator 

“This ( ‘ Principles of Tantra,’ Vol, I. ) is an English translation by Mr, Arthur 
Avalon, the pioneer in the field of Tantrik research, and dedicated by him to the 
author of the work, who is one of the highest living authorities in Bengal on the 
subject concerned. . . . There are still many people who believe that * the chief, 
and practically the sole, subjects of the Tantra' are ‘sensual rites and black 
niagic.' 1 o thc.n this book will be a revelation, for it will show them that there 
is still quite a different aspect of the Tantras, which is no less prominent for having 
been altogether neglected so far. They will be astonished to find that it is possible 
to deal with the philosophy of the Tantras without even referring to those rites and 
that magic, and they will grow suspicious with regard to those general statements 
about which our translator very aptly remarks, . . . The value of the book is 
undeniable, as nothing like it has been so far available to the Western student. 

. . . Arthur Avalon’s Introduction is like that to his translation of the Mah^- 
nirvana— -a very remarkable piece of work.” — The Theosophist ( Dr. F. O. 
Schrader), 

“Mr. Arthur Avalon has rendered an unique service to humanity generally and 
the Indian people, in particular, in editing the Tantric Text series and in translat- 
ing some thought provoking works on Tantra— For truly there is no more 
marvellous form of mystic Hinduism than the practical creed of the Tantrik > 
English readers interested in mystic Hinduism will, we doubt not for a moment^ 
cordially thank the translator and editor of the work for the intellectual and 
spiritual treasure associated therein for the first time , . . Mr. Avalon appea.rs 
to have evidently been well acquainted with some of the best^^^ T^^^ 
of the day and has used his best endeavours to study his 
Indian eye of wisdom until his own has been traineid to its angle^^^^q^^^ 

Kalpaha, , '/■ "'r"- T'' ^ 

“The merit of Mr, Avalon's timely publication has become 
this time in India and outside. Nobody can deny that bis works 
mass of gloom that was hitherto enshrouding the Tantrik lo^ m the nlinds o 
the outside world and scholars have come to realise now that the religiqus 
of the land would but be partially understood df no proper s 
Tantrik literature ; , V Tantra embues this Power of Nature 
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with a conscious soul -and thus transfigures the whole life and creation as a 
manifestation of a living Power, self-conscious and self-sufficient. Unlike Vedteta 
Tantra never views MSya or Prakriti as something separate and yet not separl^ 
rom Brahman. It asserts that Brahman and its Shakti are one and the^same- 
when viewed from the standpoint of creation It makes no hair-splitting difference 
between Maya and MSyin. Making too much of this distinction wit a diff^^^^ 

ence has led to the' degeneracy of the Vedantic cult in some quarters. Punjabi- 
edanta has become a term of reproach. Such extreme view in the case of 

away from the natural and safe moorings of worship and 

leaves them adrift m the chaos of Vich^ra . , 

1 is the opinion which the Western Orientalist 

lolds about Tantra. Devoid of all traditional culture of the land ; untaught and 

unaided by any teacher ; often in stupendous ignorance about the. inner life of the 
people with abit ofsprattling knowledge of Sanskrit and the dry spirit of research; 
the Western Oiientalist makes bold to open the treasure-house of the Hindu- 
scriptures wiffi the help of his premature science of philology. No wonder that 
he often puts in the wrong key and commits egregious blunders. And there are 
somem our own land who take the cue from their Western Gurus and pass in- 
vectives upon the Shistra... At present the entire ritualism and Upfisana' im 
India are mainly conducted according to the rules of Tantra. A thorough know- 
ledge of Its philosophy is necessary to understand the meaning of Hindu rituals- 

and ceremonies. The present work will be of invaluable service, of this purpose «— 

Vedanta Kesari. 

“ We have already on several occasions drawn the attention of our readers to* 
the courageous effort which Arthur Avalon is making to supply students of com- 

wf 7 with greater 

nderstanding certain aspects of religion in India hitherto veiled in almost 

^ntosTave th^^™"*^ r'rf and wise co-operation with Indian- 

caretl sfflV 7 '“7 ^ of material that requires the most 

"SSl'/r;.'"/'*' i”' • p"" v«i„ac 

and “I ““ doctrin. of both .njo,- 

scholar totd thoir blind Indian Mo,.,,. Bnl no, ft i. *!? ft T'f" 

«n«.,=hing ttniand anatgg »! Mt.Attbn, A^of ft^Zf a i I 

from obsciirnv nnr? ^ « tnese works will be rescued 

oDscur.ty and truly ^ppxccmtQdJ^-^Modern Review, 

and ‘EtoLr ?' t’Oth Sanskrit 

rature TheTantrl 7“ 77 to ‘he causeofsanskritlite- 

topr^uce intc fa Je? sealed book to many and this attempt 

fail to ehcu admiration from all lovers of the sacred litTlf f 7 

admitable SaHsh ' 

Tht Ciacum Re^ic^:. : Chandra Vulyabhusana in 

“ one the learned Pandits of Bengal 
native speech has "ot been without yguence upon his 


■■ :*■: 
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English. Me seems to share the belief of the ‘saint’hw ose work' he edits and 
historical acumen is not, so far as here reveakd; any greater. His linguistic 
sense is purely native. But ( rightly ) he lays the greatest stress on the philosc^i' 
phicai importance of Tantra. It contains *a deep philosophic doctrine.* Let 
us see what it is. We may pass over the ritual, granting that it is perhaps the 
most elaborate system of auto-suggestion in the world ... What is this (doctrine) 
except the eminization of orthodox Vedi^nta. It is a doctrine for suffragette 
monists, the dogma unsupported by any evidence that the female principle 
antedates and includes the male principle and that this* principle is supreme divinity, 
Shiva himself ’worships her,... The series is of importance since the Tantrik 
Texts are the legitimate continuation of mediabval H4nduisnt and their content 
has long been veiled by absence of documents and by lack of understanding of 
such works as were available. It will now be possible to pass upon these texts 
a judgment based on knowledge rather than the snap judgment founded on hearsay^ 
We see no reason, however, to modify the opinion hitherto held in regard to the 
philosophic or historical value of the Tantras. The works thus far offered in this 
series corroborate that opinion. But we value highly the work done in editing 
the series if for no other reason that it gives us a real insight into the jargon of 
the ritual and the worthlessness of Tantrik Philosophy. It is a distinct gain to 
know just why it is worthless and to have this point demonstrated by Jts 

adherents ,'^ — The Nation. (New^York). 

“ The Catholicity is typical of the whole Tantrik system which is in its 
aspiration one of the greatest attempts yet made to embrace the whole of God 
manifested and unmanifested in the adoration, self-discipline and knowledge of a 
single soul ♦ . . Mr. Avalon in his publications insists upon the greatness of the 
Tantra and seeks to clear away by a dispassionate statement of the real facts the 
cloud of misconceptions which have obscured our view of this profound and 
powerful system' . . . The work of translation has been admirably done.. It is at 
once faithful, simple and graceful in style and rhythm.” — Arya. 

The Tantras are obscene, the Tantras are full of indecency, the Tantras are 
flooded with Adirasa, the Tantras are loathsome, the Tantras are terrible, the K5i.li 
of the non-aryan is the object of worship of the ‘Tantrika.” Such loud words of 
condemnation were wont to resound without pause in the mouths of the English 
educated: class. Fifteen annas of the high class Brahmana families of Bengal are 
Shaktas and yet their religious bookS' were being censured in this fashion* Having 
received an English initiation and education they were cutting with their own 
hand the branch on which they were seated. At that moment Arthur Avalon 
(people say he is Mr. Justice Woodrofk) broke their 

the greatness of the Tantra and the English educated Babus began to rub thtfir 
eyes. Bravo, Oh Englishman ! What could not be done by others from Krishna- 
nanda Agamavagislia to Shiva Chandra Vidyarnava- that you have done. 
what is there of novelty in it? What work of ours can be done unless a white 
workman is employed. Hume started the congress and we assumed the garb of 
Patriots. We were about to consign to. the waters Hindu Dharma as something 
full of rubbish when the Trimurti in the shape of Colonel Olcott, Madame 
Blavatsky and Mrs, BesanC came across the seven oceans and thirteen rivers and 
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gave mystical int 

obeisance to you, oTSmur!- we m ade 

assumed the garb of 

Tantra haa n^f -u 

’^‘°usly been under the i 't of Europe have pre- 

-‘IfullofsuperstitioiX t^^^ is utterly contempt LL 

from the Tantra Sh fiL H . " first attempt to remove that stigma 

ofevery Hindu. There is' anort *erefor, the object of gratifude 

Hindu Sh4stras published bf Tk w® distinguishes this work from the 
oot begin the study of this SM T Scholars. Mr. Arthur Avalon did 

attempted to interpret it in the pre-conceived notions. He has 

which is lacking Tthe castor ^ '^‘^--teristic 

has tnot imposed his own notioS °f European scholars. Mr. Avalon 

Indian ShSstra with Indian eTef w T”"'" 

so. helms tried carefullv tn T ‘ but in place of doing 
ofscientific faith have out wir-l..«,t • . . hhSstra. Those who in the name 

and not good.«-M^r interpretations on the Sh^stra h ave done evil 
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To the Western mind the a-enenV t..rm < u- j • , 

part the idea of Vedantlr- nVi-i u mduism conveys for the most 

Hinduism the Occident is religious and ritualistic side of 

approached the subject of the ?att;fshrsr'T-t‘''‘ """ 

Hmbo of superstition if fin* buherto relegated by scholars to the 

orthodox Hinduism. I^a ZstT'^’ -‘^"i °I 

a field of research almc;s; u„ex2S ThT‘r r "PP^onches 

origin, age and authority of Tantric worship vlirst T' *e nature 

a fund of useful inform v. 1. "°’®nip, whilst providing the casual reader with 

studel and plve^^^r^^^^ -I- the Oriental 

student and pave the way to a more and more complete apprehension of the 

underlying trutn of a form of worship which has come erroneously to be associated 
With wine and women, black mamc and c:o on 'tko ^ t . . ^ associated 

of Mr Avalon to remove ti. 1, ^.i- r fearless and impersonal efforts 

Mr. Avalon to remove the handicap from a much misunderstood form of worship 

eserves the support of alP students of Eastern and esneciallv of h t • 
&onght”-OccuU especially of Hindu religious 

for theylonsStti^h^mS^^^ Hinduism has produced, 

for they consist m the mam of grossly superstitious rites, charnts and diagrams and 

meaningless syllables said to be instinct with supernatural power with here and 

there horrible filth. . . . The translator who writes under a mm de ilume is clearlv 

an European disciple of some Pandit belonging to the left-hand ShSktas ■ and he 

shows great sympathy for the sect. He is always ready to defend any of its 

doctrines and practices even the most shameful. The spell of Hinduism seems to 

have worked within him in another direction also for he does not show the slightest 

scintillation of historical interest in all that he writes, although the^whole subject 

bristles with his torical problems. On the other hand, his faithful discipieship has 

brought him a wonderful understanding of the teaching, and cult of the sect . . . his 

introduction and commentary, are of great exegeticaI vatue.»---./.,fe^„«ft-^„^/'5^J-^^ 
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Students of Hinduism will be thankful to Mr. Arthur Avalon for this new 
contribution to the study of Tantric philosophy and culture. . . . The Tantas are 
claimed to be the specilic Shftstra for the Kali-Yuga by the Tantriks. Mr. Avalon 
seems to have taken these latter at their own valuations ; and this has considerably 
influenced his whole estimate of these books as ShUstras or authorities in the Hindu 
system. In doing so he has fallen into a series of curious errors, in regard to other 
and particularly the Vaishnavic denominations.” — Hmdu Remem, 

It seems not quite clear why Taiitra has been hitherto neglected. We have, 
however, much pleasure in noticing with growing interest and admiration 
Mr. Avalon’s activity in his attempts to promote the Tantrik branch of Indian 

Hi?idu Spiritual Magazine, 

The developedintelligencc will grasp the situation. It is fully explained in 
these works. Here it is that we find the value of the so-called Introduction by 
Mr, Avalon. It is really a Treatise well worth publication as a volume complete 
in itself. ... It is a fascinating study which can be successfully undertaken only 
by an Indian student learned in Western methods of investigation or by a Western 
savant in full sympathy with Indian thought and feeling. The learned editor is 
competent to undertake this task. ... The laws about drink are peculiar. The 
Tantra says that as man is sinful, there is no use of total abolition ? It was, therefore 
enacted that wine may be taken during worship after purification. . • . It is for the 
same reason that men are born weak in intellect and their minds are distracted by 
lust that ail the rules of Tantra regulating man’s indulging in matters prohibited by 
the Smritis are enjoined. . . . The fate of the cult is instructive. Its ritual was 
taken over by and absorbed in the orthodox Brahmanism of the Smritis. . . • The 
result is that the term “Tantric worship” is now by the other classes confined to 

s 

its so-called lower forms and is associated in the public mind with wine and 
immorality. ... All students of Hinduism are invited to read the learned author’s 

Modern World^ (C. S, N.) 

“The “Principles of Tantra” is a remarkable production of the day. . ♦ . Itl 
his illuminating Introduction Arthur Avalon has evinced a thorough grip of the true 
inwardness of the Tantra,” — The Indian Mirror, 


“ The general impression about Tantraism of which Mr. Avalon is an enthu- 
siastic and fearless exponent has been that it is a degraded form of religion 
sanctioning immoral practices under its veil. . . . The author has indirectly shown 
that taking Its philosophical aspect into consideration, it can attain a very high 
level and compare favourably with, or even excel, the doctrines of S^ngkhya^;|^ 
MAyavada. There is, no doubt, that the author has done good service to the Tantr* 
Agama and students of philosophy in general by his scholarly contribution which 
has filled his heart and is of loY^P-^QmrUrly Journal o/ih$ Mytht^^^ 





